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Pa T R O N a G E is tlie Magnet of a Minif- 
ter. Ever fincc the affairs of the Eaft-India 
Company became objects of Minifterial inter- 
ference, the fuccefflve Minifl:crs have grafped 
at the abforption of their power. If we exa- 
mine the motives of this condutt, we fliall find 
them to have proceeded from narrow and fel- 
fifla ambition — We lhall find, that their re- 
tainers have been employed to traduce the 
characlers of a People at large, inffead of re- 
probating only the fcvjy who may have deferved 
it. Such has been the ungenerous, luch the 
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tinjtijl trealtnent oi out fellow- fubjcfts, the Eii- 
tilli inhabitants of Afia 1 

Let difpaflionate perfons abflraft, from tba 
numberlcls voluniCS, with which angry and 
envious men hive loaded the prefs, a lift of the 
Gentleiiicn of India, whom any fpecific 

charges have been alledg.ed — They arc not 
aware, how very few they will find. Let thefe 
few be compared to the total number of fer- 
vants Ciuployed during the periods, in which 
the mil'demeanors arc faid to be committed; and 
then let us look about us at home, and elfe 
where, axongft the f.rvants of the Nation, and 
fee, in whofe favour the fcale of Integrity will 
preponderate. But if, unhappily, an excep- 
tionable charadler or two fljould have been 
found in a certain AffemUy^ is it therefore to be 
prefumed, that the whole arc corrupt and pro- 
fligate ? This would be an abfurd, a ground- 
lefs, and an impertinent inference; yet neither 


more 
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more cihjurd, more groumihfs, nor more imperti- 
nent than to vilify the generality of ocher nu- 
merous and rcfpcdtable Societies of Gentlemen, 
for the allcdged faults, or even for the afeertain- 
ed crimes of a few. And who are th fc Gen- 
tlemen of India ? — Arc they not our ehii !ren, 
our relations, and fellow citizens ? Do \r: not 
carefully teach them all the precepts of mo- 
rality, and bellow great expence in procuring 
them the bell education, in order to qualify 
them for public ftations in that country ? Are 
thefe exertions of friendlhip, and of parent. ! 
kindnefs, compatible with a purpofe of c(ni- 
figning them to certain obloquy, on the very 
precarious chance of their returning to us with 
fortunes? No; our charadler is not fa de- 
bafed. We think, and we have reaf)n on t'.c 
bell grounds to think, as firvourahly (<r t''.' 
Gentlemen of India, as of any other d..ii-. q 
tion of men. — iv.-en in their mod li:iiiic<) > 
cumllances, they fiiare their incomes wn n • 
a 1 
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of their relations, as require it. Their Benevo- 
lence and Hospitality is proverbial : and 
does not Philofophy teach us, that the fenti- 
ments, which produrr fuch general efFefts in 
fociety, are totally irreconcileable to the depra- 
vity, that has been fo falfcly aferibed to them 
by interefted men ? and unfortunately with fuch 
fuccefs, that we foem, for a time, to have 
forgot the deareft tics of affection and intcreft, 
by which we are connected with our relations 
abroad j an .l to have looked with indifterence 
on every mark of difhonour and mortification 
impofed upon them ! We have fufhred our 
judgement to be too long overwhelmed in the 
political vortex of a few individuals. One at- 
tack^ of recent memory, was repulfed, as an 
attempt to lay violent hands on Mercantile 
Charters \ — but what followed ? Mr. Pitt took 
the fame Fortrefs by Sap^ which Mr. Fox had 
affailcd by Surrn : and w^hilfl: we only regarded 
the Dramatis Terjona^ w^e loft fight of the Plan 
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cf the Piece — —A Charter, more valuable than 
ten thoufand Mercantile- parchments. The 
Great Charter of English Liee^rtv, has 
been violated. One numerous and refpeftable 
clafs of our fellow fubjefts have been disfran- 
chifed of the greatefl; and moll; fubftantial 
bledings of Freedom, deprived of the Trial by 
Jury^ and doomed to be dragged eighteen or 
twenty thonfand miles, to be profecuted for 
offences, moft fairly and moft properly triable 
only on the fpot, where the evidence of guilt 
or innocence can be obtained ; and where there 
is a competent Judicature already efiahlijhed. 

But though the nation, for a while, remained 
infcnfible to the blows aimed at the Conftitu- 
tion, our children, againft whom they were moft 
immediately direfted, though far from this land 
of freedom, yet teeming with the love of li- 
berty and of their country, have reminded us of 
pur dutyj and fliall we neglect it? Shall wc 

refufe 
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refiifc them that juftice, which they claim in 
the langiiige of duty and alFctSlion, yet with 
the ' ”1 of B.icons, which proves them to 
be indci... -jLi?- clildyai? Parental duties, the ties 
of nature, a;ul even ■policy ^ futbld it. 

Their petitions from India far fedrefs are al- 
ready in the hands of the Public ; but the fol- 
lowing letter from the Bengal army, intimately 
connected with the fame fubjefb, not having yet 
met the public eye, it is a good fervice to the 
State to bring it into general view, becaufe it 
contains in very intelligible termsy the fentiments 
of one of the mod rcfpectablc bodies of gen- 
tlemen in the world, on a fubjedt which has not 
yet received the liberal confidcraiion it fo emi- 
nently tlefcrvcsj and becaufe it will enable men 
of refebling ini, ids to judge wlrat the efTeft may 
be, not only of flighting and negkdting tem- 
perate applications for rctlrefs, and of treading 
the feelings of high-minded men under the cold 

and 
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anil iron foot of iiiil’ncrencc, but of aic'ng tbc 
further, various anu more “ in>ile"Ctblc gruv^ 
ances,*’ in Vv’hich they have fiiice been imrli- 
cated with their fclloA’ fervants of the civil 
line. 

We are taught to bciijvc that certain caules 
mtiiL inevitably pioducc ccrta'i! it is 

therefore the grr.eral duty of the ration, but 
mofe peculiarly incjarbent on Miuift to 
adopt Aicii mc-ifuies oi'y as Hull bin 1 th ibe- 
tioiiS of the fubject, and feciirc, equ/dly i.,7, 
the invaluable privileges of our free Conftitu- 


tion, 
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HINT, 

&C. 


My Lord, 

The fuperiority of rank which his late Ma- 
jefty, empowered by a claufe in an aft of Par- 
liament pafled in the year 1753, was pleafed to 
confer on the officers of his own army, over 
thofe of the Eaft-India Company, when em- 
ployed on the fame (ervice, though long endured 
in filence, has become fo highly prejudicial to 
the latter, and been exercifed in a degree fo ex- 
tremely painful and humiliating to them, that, 
having the feelings of men, and the pride of 
foldicrs, they could no longer behold the mor- 
tifying, and, we prefume to add, unmerited 
B dUtiaftion, 
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diftinftion, without endeavouring, in a becom- 
ing manner, to obtain relief. 

With this view it has been, unanimoufly, re- 
folved by the army, that a petition, Ggned by 
the field Officers and Captains of this efiabliih- 
ment, fliould be prefented to His Majefty, hum- 
bly and rerpe(flfully, foliciting that he would be 
gracioufly plcafcd to remove the grievance under 
which the Company’s Officers have fo long fuf- 
fered. 

In purfuance of this refolution petitions to 
the King, and to the Houfe of Commons, were 
drawn up by the Committee appointed for the 
purpofe ; and having received the fignatures of 
all the field Officers and Captains, excepting 
thofe who wete on diftant and foreign fervice, 
were tranfmitted to the Court of Dire«fiors, to- 
gether with one to themfelves, wherein they 
were entreated, as the immediate guardians of 
the rights of the Company’s fervants, to exert 
their influence towards the accomplillimcnt of 
the purpofes aimed at, which extend no farther 

than 
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than to obtain an impartial participation of thofc 
privileges to which all His Majefty's fubjefts, in 
the military line, have in common a right. 

Owing to unavoidable movements r.f the 
forces, the Officers whocompofed the firft Com- 
mittee have been feparated but the army being 
determined to profecute, ftcadily, their purpofe 
of carrying their humble rcmonftranccs to the 
Throne, and to guard, as much as poffible, 
againft Hmilar obftrudlion by future changes in 
the difpofition of the troops, relblved to cledt for 
that purpofe a permanent Committee of Officers, 
v/hofe fituatlons in the fcrvice render it necefl'ary 
for them to refide chiefly at the feat of Govern- 
ment. 

And we, who have had the honour of being 
fo ele6ted, enclofe to your Lordfliip a copy of 
the petition intended for His Majelly, and beg 
leave to add a few arguments and obfervaiions in 
illuftration of it. 

It may be remarked, that, when this fuperi- 
ority of rank was conferred on the King’s Offi- 
B 2 
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cers, the authority of the Company wa;i^. confined 
'Within the narrow limits of their faAo|ies, .^nd 
that the troops in their pay were fo. f^w as 
fcarcely tO admit the name of an army. 

' But fince that time, through a variety of oc- 
currences, and the efforts of military exertions, 
*hcy have acquired territorial poffeffions of fuch 
vaft extent as to be an objeft of great national 
importance j for the prefervation and fecurity of 
vivhich large* armies are conflantly on foot, and 
the Officers and men compofing them, by con- 
tinued prafticc, have arrived at a degree of per- 
feAion in difcipline, not furpafied by European 
troops, as has been fully evinced by the conduft 
of the Company’s forces in the wars in the Car- 
natic, on the coaft of Malabar, and beyond the 
Jumna; whetjein, as well as in former wars, 
their Officers have'difplayed as much profc/fional 
knowledge, have been as forward, and bled as 
freely as tbofe gentlemen who had the honour to 
bear His Majefty’s commiffions ; nor has the de- 
termined courage of their foldiers been Icfs con- 
(f>}cv!Ous. And hence we may be allowed, with 
3 fvbT 
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fubmifSon, to infer, that however neceffary the 
diftindion of rank may have been judged in 
the infancy of the Company’s authority, the con- 
tinuance of it, after the caufe ceafed, by a regu- 
lar and formidable military eftablilhment of 
their own, is unphilofophical, unnnerited, and 
unjuft. 

Having, we prefume, removed every ground 
of objection, on account of alledged profcffional 
inferiority, we lhall proceed to fliew your Lord- 
ihip, that in fome points, and thofe of im*> 
portance, the Company’s Officers poflefs a ma- 
nifeft fuperiority over thofe of His Majefty. 

5y entering into the fervice at early ages, the 
conftitutions of thofe who furvive become affimi- 
lated to the climate } they acquire, by a conftant 
and indifpenfable intercourfe with the natives, a 
familiar acquaintance with the languages, man- 
ners, and cuftoms of the men compofing our own 
artnies, and a knowledge of the politics and con- 
nexions of the Princes around them. 


And 
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And akhough ignorant men may dlfregard 
thefe qualifications^ or defigning men affe<3: to 
dcfpifc them, we are perfuaded it cannot efcapc 
your Lordfbip’s penetration how efiential they 
are towards inviting and conciliating the natives 
to the fcrvice. 

It is evident that, in this country, neither the 
duties of the parade, nor the field of aftion, 
could be conducted by the moft able taftitions, 
without a ready ufe of the Afiatic languages ■, 
nor is it poflible to gain and prefcrvc the affec- 
tions of an army, fo varioufly compofed, with- 
out indulging, in fome degree, the prejudices of 
their different tribes, which can only be done by 
Officers, who, through long intercourfe and ap- 
plication, have attained a knowledge of their re- 
ligions and manners. 

If thefe pofitions be, as we believe they are, 
incontrovertible, it follows that any regulation 
which lofes fight of, or counterafts them, is un- 
doubtedly impolitic. 


The 
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The rife ih the Company’s armies, though re- 
gular, is far from rapid ; the Colonels and Lieu- 
tenant Colonels belonging to them have ferved 
from eighteen to thirty years j and not an Officer 
has of late arrivediat the rank of Major in lefs 
than fifteen, nor of a Captain in lefs than twelve 
years ; and we have now, though at the clofe of 
a war, Subalterns of thirteen years ftanding, 
who would be commanded by His Majefty’s 
Subalterns, who had not' borne commiffions as 
many days. 

If the length of fervice of the King’s Officers 
now in India be compared with the above, the 
difference, in every rank, will be found to bec;.- 
ceffive. It would be invidious to point out 
any particular perfons ; but we may be allowed 
to fay, that feme of His Majefty’s Officers now 
enjoying the rank of Colonel, or Lieutenant 
Colonel, were not in being; and few of them 
emancipated from fchool, when many of the 
gentlemen, whom we have the honour to repre- 
fent, were rendering brilliant and important fer- 


vices 
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▼ices to their country, by eftablifliing the poifref 
of the BritiQi nation in Hindoftan. 

If to this di/parity, in point of fervice, be-* 
tween Officers of the fame rahk, be added the 
advantages which His Majcfiy’s Officers derive 
from brevet commiffions, by virtue whereof 
they obtain an advance of one, or even two de- 
grees of rank, and alio the great difproportion 
in number between the General and Field Officers 
in the King’s and'Company’s forces, it cannot be 
denied that the Company’s Officers have the 
greateft reafon to confider themfelves grievoufly 
oppreiled and degraded. 

/ 

It is to reprefent thefe circumftances, that, in 
all humility, the Officers of this army have prc- 
fumed to approach the Throne, which became 
neceflary, becaufe the injuries complained of 
can only be removed by the Royal authority ) 
and we hope, that our gracious Sovereign will 
not deem unworthy his coniideration the humble 
addrefs of fo numerous and refpeffable a body 
of bis military fubjefts, as compofe the Com* 

pany’s 
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pdhy’s armies ; tut that he will be pleafed to 
annihilate that diftindtion, which has operated fo 
much to their prejudice and humiliation, and 
permit them to rank on a footing of equality 
with his own Officers, when ferving together in 
India. 

We are ftrongly flattered in thefe hopes by 
the late exertions of this equitable rule in fa- 
vour of the Militia in England, and Provin- 
cials in America, who were heretofore under 
,the fame difadvantage as the Company’s Offi* 
cers now are j for as it was found expedient to 
abolilh the former invidious diftindlion, injuf- 
tice to Gentlemen who only take up arms oc- 
cafionally, we hope His Majefty will not deem 
it reafonable, that it fliould continue to operate 
againft thofc who have followed the profeflion 
from their infancy, and who tenacioufly che-' 
rifli thofe principles of Military Honour, 
•which teaching them to feel their own importance ^ 
and to believe that they are •worthy of being on a 
level with His Majejlfs moft defervingfubjeSfSt 
C viujl 
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miiji ev6r ntah them impatient under unreniitted 
flight and degradation. 

The hardfliip complained of in the Petition, 
though in itfelf of magnitude, is not the ex- 
tent of the evil, which we are apprehenfive may 
arife from the undue preference given to His 
Majefty’s Officers : for though it was hoped, 
that the conclufion of the war, in the courfe of 
which the Company’s Officers have acquired an 
equal (hare of applaufe with the King’s, would 
have put a termination to the poignant fufFcr- 
ings of the Gentlemen, whom vve have the 
honour to reprefent, by the recall of His Ma- 
jefty’s forces from India, yet there is now too 
much reafon to fuppole, that all His Majefty’s 
Officers in this fedion of the globe will be in- 
troduced into the Company’s fervice, with their 
refpedlive ranks, or that, by their continuance, 
fuperceffions, which have hitherto been felt as 
temporary only, will become permanent and in- 
Jupportable to men of pride and dignity of mind. 

If this ftiould happen, fevcral of His Ma- 
jefty’s Officers, now in India, would fupcrcede 


even 
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even our Commanders in Chief many, our Co- 
lonels and Lieutenant Colonels, moft of them, 
our Majors and Captains, and all of them, our 
great body of Subalterns : befides, if the prac- 
tice of admitting His Majefty’s Officers into the 
Company’s fervice be commenced, we may na- 
turally expedt that it will be perfevered in, and 
that new Officers will be annually fent from 
Europe, who ftill fuperfeding thofe of the 
Company, would caufe fuch exceffive mortifi- 
cations, and fuch a flop to promotion, as would 
undoubtedly tend to deftroy the attachment and 
ardour of thofe officers, who have devoted the 
moft valuable leafon of their lives to the lervicc 
of the Nation, though in the pay of the Com- 
pany, and on whofe fidelity and vigour the fafety 
of the Britifh Alia muft: in a great meafure de- 
pend. 

If thefc fuperceffions, which, we apprehend, 
fliould take place, it is obvious, that the King’s 
Officers would come with fuch advanced rank 
into the Company’s fervice, as to poflefs them of 
every military ftation of importance i and thus 
C 2 all 
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all the advantages, which the Company’s Offi- 
cers may fairly be fuppofed to have acquired, 
from long fervice in India, would at once be 
loft. Not only jufticc, therefore, to above 
two thoufand Officers, under the Company’s 
Prefidcncies, who are, all equally intcrefted in 
the iflue of this bufinefs, and who have ever 
delcrvcd well of their King and of their Coun- 
try, but reafon and policy forbid this innova- 
tion. His Majefty’s Officers can return on leave 
to Europe in the enjoyment of their Commif- 
iions and fubfiftance, and may come back with 
additional rank, either acquired by Court .in- 
fluence, or weight of purfe; but the Compa- 
ny’s Officers, in a ftate of exile, cannot quit 
this country, without relinquilliing the fervice, 
and loHng their pay.* Thus they are not only 

liable 

* Since this l^cttcr was written, the Govenor General 
and Council, in order to reduce the military difourfements, 
by faving the Batra, Iloufe-rcnt, Tent-allcwance, and 
other charges nccelTarily connected with the military fervice 
in India, publiflicd advciiifcmcnts, ottering permiffion to 
pfEcers to come to Europe, on leave of abl'cncc on their 

P»>’» 
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liable to the mortifications of particular inju- 
ries, but fubjeft to the indignity of a general 
and lading fupercefllvjn of every rank, without 
the poffibility of availing themfclves of any of 
the means by which advancements are attainable 
in His Majefty’s fervice. In a word, they fufFer 
fevercly by all the evils, without participating in 
any degree in the advantages of the prevailing 
practices in His Majefty’s Army. And here 
your Lordihip will permit us to obferve, and to 
requeft that you will be pleated to ftate, moft 


p:iy, to he drawn by their aitornics In Inula, or /ialf 
receivable in Eni^l-ind. Many Cilice' s accepted ot the Hrit 
altcrnaiivc : but no Iboncr did they arrive in tlnin 

the Court of Dircclors, in direct vI(jlatIon (if the fponta- 
ncous apja’cmciit of the Ad mini ft ration abroad, which arc 
uncjucUionably binding in tlic Company, ligiiifcd, in h>riii, 
to the Gentlemen who came home on their pay, receivable 
in India, that if they vvcnild not accept of the i/i- 

Jieacl of the full tniy prom'ijrd to fhem, and even enter into 
bonds to refund liat their agents may already have drawn, 
they fnu ft con filler ihemf elves as out of theft rvier^ e:^pccring, 
no doubt, that this threat of inllant dirmilbon will deter 
Odiccia from fecking red refs. But it behoves tlieir emiili- 
^uents, the Vropiictors — and, indeed, it behoves higher 
powers, to conlidcr how far Inch conduct is jufiihaMe anj 


parti- 
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particularly to His Majcftt', that in armies, 
where the fair praftice of progreffive rife has 
been firmly cftablilhed, fupcrcinions of any 
kind mull ever be more cdicus, and more gal- 
ling and intolerable, than where promotion i$ 
daily obtained, without fervice, through intc- 
rell, or by purchafe. 

We are fully fenfible, that the requefts of 
this -army may pofllbly meet with oppofition 
from the King’s Officers, who are interefted to 
defeat the fuccefs of them; but the reputation, 
which your Lordlhip bears for a corre«5l and 
upright ad mi r.ill ration of jullicc, gives us rea- 
fon, confidently, to triifl, that your Lordfhip, 
who are placed in an exalted ftation, near His 
Majefty’s perfon, to attend to the complaints of 
Britifii fubjetfls, however far removed from the 
Mother Country, and to convey them to the 
Royal ear, will not fufi'cr any predilections to 
warp you from the duties of your lofty firua- 
tion, nor to bias your mind againft policy and 
public jufticc. 


For 
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Fur as it is i!;l^ duty of Llis Majc fly’s confi- 
dential fcrvaius to to his R.oyal mincl, 

ihcir honcfi opinions, on the complaints of any 
body of his people ; and as we beiitrve lhar, 
independent fucii a fLofe of duty, yonrov/n 
love of pjdicc, fjives a lollrc to your 

high rank, viil prompt your Le,rd(hip to aid 
tlic rays of Roya! \v:;doin, you vvi!l, no doubt, 
liold cut to Ids rvlaj^fiy’s view rl'iC entcrprlfing 
fpirir, by whit h rlic Aii tie dominions have been 
acquired, an, ! liuj won.icrful policy by wliich 
they are p:ci: rveu. Vt:ur I.ordiihip will fnew 
him, tkac it i i by tlic addreli of a handful of 
his gaikint fulj-cds, vvlu>, in rl»e midfl oi’ hof- 
tile mil lions, have been able, by t!.c advantage 
of the peculiar qirAlld/aticns already mentioned, 
to conciliate the mvdt'cs to Ids fjrvice, and to 
make them even ilic iniliuments of tiiaiiuain- 
ing the contiuefl over ihcmfcivcs. 

In CvOntcmpIaring a little further on this fub- 
jcift, it will naturally occur, that the connec- 
tion between the Britifn Empire, and its F.af- 
tern Dominions, as wcl! as the prtfcrvation of 

the 
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the latter depend upon the loyalty and afTeflton 
of tlie great Body of OlEcers, who by the vi- 
gour and policy of their conduct, have ob- 
tained fuch an afcendency over the Soldiers of 
Ilindiloan. 

This loyalty, we confidently hope, will al- 
ways remain undiaken, and afFedtion una- 
bated. We truft in God, alfo, that the hundred 
thoufand regulars, whom his Majefty will fee 
in the returns, carried home by the late Adju- 
tant General of India, will ever be employed 
in fupporting the honour and dignity of his 
Crown j a:',d if it be remembered, that they 
recently bayoneted fome of the braveft fons of 
France, at their guns, the merits of the Offi- 
cers, who have brought them to that point of 
difciplinc, a/V/ rio longer be negh^ed. 

But every Brltiffi mind knowr, that there is 
a reciprocity of obligation between a State and 
its flibjefts, and that in return, for the al- 
legiance of the litter, Juflice, in impartial 
fcalcs, is due from the former. 


Hia 
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His Majeftjr has communicated the benign in- 
fluence of this equitable and fundamental prin- 
ciple to the Hanoverian troops. The Officers of 
this army regard thefe as their fellow fubjeils i 
but they have too juft a rcfpeil for themfelves to 
admits that any clafs of the King’s Britilh, much 
lefs of his foreign fubjefts, have any pretenflons 
to pre -eminence over them. 

It is repugnant to every maxim of the Britifti 
Conftitucion, and the Royal underftanding is too 
enlarged, and too replete with wifdom, to con- 
tinue a fyftem, which ignominioufly diferiminates 
one part of his military fubjefts from the other, 
without any folid benefit to the State ; for it is 
impoffible, that any good can rejult jrom wounding 
the pride of gentlemen of liberal mindsy who have, 
on every occafion, honourably diftinguilhed 
themfelves in the fervice of their country ; 
whereas, by perfifting in it, fuch jealoufies and 
heart-burnings may be excited between the King’s 
and Company’s Officers, as might be very de- 
flru&ive of that unity of foul, and harmony of 
a^ion, which are fo neceffary to invigorate, and 
E give 
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give fuccefs to the enterprife of combined ar- 
mies. 

If it be objected that the gentlemen for whom 
we a£t, arc in the pay of the Eaft- India Com- 
pany, may it not be anfwcred, that they neverthe- 
lefs are the fervants of the State ; that they tread 
the fame fields of honour with the Officers who 
bear His Majefly’s commilfions, and are as for- 
ward in fupporting the intereft of the nation, 
and the glory of the Crown ? But this is not 
all — for are not His Majefty’s Officers, in India, 
to all intents and purpefes, in the fervice of the 
Company? We have the authority of Parliament 
for aflerting that they are j the Company’s trea- 
furies not only yield them fubliftcnce, but every 
extra allowance, with which they find it necelTary 
ro indulge their own Officers in this climate. 


Nor is it a Imall aggravation of the grievances 
impofed on this army that their immediate maf- 
ters pay for Officers, generally young and un- 
praftifed in the arts of war, to fuperfede their 
own Officers of long (crvice and experience j and 

although 
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although we allow the higheft deference, and all 
the virtues that can be attributed, to the commif- 
fions, which thefe gentlemen bear, we believe it 
to be impoffible that they fljould communicate 
fuperiority of talents, or fupply the want of long 
praflice in the profeflion of arms ; and yet we 
know not any other ground on which thefe gen- 
tlemen can claim a title to precedence : indeed 
we impute their having preferved it fo long en- 
tirely to a negleft of this army, in not having 
made complaints earlier to His Majefty, who, as 
the common father of his people, ftodies the 
happinefs of the whole with equal and unbiased 
alFedion. 

We wilh to flatter ourfdves, that the period at 
which the Company’s Officers have chofen, in 
all humility, to approach the Throne, will be 
deemed highly feafonable — not amidflthe ftrife 
of arms, when His Majefly’s attentions were 
engaged in nobly defeating the infidious combi- 
nations of his numerous enemies, did the Officers 
of the Indian armies feck to take advantage of 
the times, to iittrude their complaints on their 

E 2 King, 
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icing, or dtfturb his ear with their murmars t 
but, like true citizens, they folicit the Royal pro* 
region at the termination of an arduous war, in 
which they have fupported the reputation of 
good foldiers, and have given fignal proofs of 
obedience, by their cheerful co*operation with 
His Majcdy’s Officers, under the moft painful 
fenfations, that could be produced front deeply- 
wounded feelings, 

Thefe arc confiderations which, joined to 
the evident juflice of their reprefentations, we 
arc humbly confident, will make lading impref- 
fions on the generofity and benevolence of the 
Royal bread j efpecially when fupported by the 
found reafbning, which we wifh to believe, your 
Lordfhip, and His Majedy’s other confidential 
f rvants, will refpeidfully lay before him in fa- 
vour of this army. 

Unequal as wc confefs ourfelves to condutft 
the caulc with ability adequate to the judice of 
ir, or even to exprefs with fufiicient energy our 
Oivn feclingc on the fubje^V, we trud, enough has 

been 
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been faid to eftablifh on your Lordihip’s mind a 
complete conviflion, that the great body of 
Officers, on whofe behalf we have the honour to 
addrefs you, for the information of His Ma* 
jefty, are opprefTed with grievances, which it 
will be both wife and juft to remove ; and we beg 
leave to rely on your Lordfhip’s endeavours fo 
to reprefent their fituation to His enlightened and 
augufl Majefly, as to incline him favourably to 
their petition, and gracioufly to afford them that 
relief which, as a fociety of gentlemen, whofe 
lives have been moft zealoufly devoted to his 
fervice, thejf feel they de/erve, and humbly hope 
to obtain. 


We have the honour to be, &c. 


Fort William^ 
January 31, 1784. 
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To THE PUBLIC 


I NDIA DELINQUENCY having become 
fo much a general topic, and fo much is it 
tlie rage, indifcriminately to include in the oblo- 
quy every fubjefl of this kingdom employed in 
India, that natural juftice to fo large and refpedt- 
able a body of my countrymen, who labour 
under the unprovoked injury of fo univerfal and 
unfounded a prejudice, has induced me to offer 
the following thoughts to the Public, on a fub- 
je(51:, which, though not perfonally concerned in, 
I have conlidered with that cool and impartial 
deliberation, which, the pafllons of prejudiced 
people, foured by the conduct of a guilty few, 
have rendered them incapable of exercifing for 
th? innocent many. My intention is not to 
foreen the guilty, but to refcue tlie innocent from 
A 2 illiberal. 
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illiberal opprobrium. The juftice and candour 
of my countrymen is fuch, that in this I can 
have little more to do than to place before them, 
in a confpicuous and concife point of view, the 
relative fituation which our countrymen in India 
bear to us, and which the hurry of refentments 
only can have occafioned fo liberal minded a 
People to lofe fight of. 


TRUTH. 


AN 



A N 

A P P E A L, 

^c. 


I T is not, at any time, either an eafy or a plea- 
fant tan< to contend againft prejudices ^ but 
becomes a ftill more difHcult and difeouraging 
labour, when tliofe prejudices, however ill-found- 
ed originally, Jiavc taken root with time, and 
been fuffered to grow into conftruftive fafts and 
admitted data, for want of fimple contradiftion. 
Such is the frailty or degeneracy of human na- 
ture, that the mind of man is infinitely more 
prone to cenfure and condemn, even unarraigned 
end unheard, than to admit merit where due, 
or, where merit cannot be denied, to beftow en- 


comium 
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comium however defei*ved, however confpicv.-, 
oufly juft ; and this it’s depraved appetite is ever 
voracioufly ready to feize any objedl, any pre- 
tence, or even nm'^ur, however fictitious or 
problematical, that can countenance or gratify 
it’s rage, orjuftify it’s unprovoked rancour. \Vc 
cannot but reflect with aftoniflunent, and oui- 
fenfes muft revolt at the idea, that, amongft 
men of the moft enlightened underftanding, 
whofe minds have '^een cultivated and embelli (li- 
ed by every liberal adornment within the fphercs 
of the firft feminaries -of education and learn- 
ing in the knov/n world, fuch difpofitions, fo 
diametrically oppofite, fo dilgraceful, fo libellous 
to that wonderful work of nature, Man, ftioiild 
exift; but, painful as the idea is, the faft is in- 
controvertible, and the hiftory of the prefent, as 
well as paft time, comprifes but too true and 
ftriking a likenefs of this portrait of deformity. — 
If we turn our thoughts and reflections to die 
Weftern World, and contemplate at all the fccnc 
which, .for a forks of time, there employed the 
ableft and wifoft counfels of the People of Eng- 
land, and the dreadful ifliie and confoquences of 
It, we ftiall find, that it originated in fnjudicey 


was 
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Was cendu&ed in ignorance, and has concluded in 
rivet ted ohjlinacy, anger, and compulfive Jeverance : 
— that we loft thirteen rich and beautiful provin- 
ces, and as many millions of good, faithful, brave, 
and loyal fubjecls, — and all, becaufe we were 
moft unnaturally prejudiced againft our fellow- 
fubjeCts, whofe coats we unfeelingly endeavoured 
to tear from their backs ; — becaufe we were ig- 
norant of their ftrength, miftruftful of their fide- 
lity, difdainful of their judgment ; and, fcornfully 
rejedbing that quantum of aid which their bettcr 
rcafon and fuperior knowledge taught them it 
was more to our intereft and welfare they fliould 
only voluntarily proffer under wife limitations, we 
vainly and madly attempted to exadt one infi- 
nitely more hurtful and prejudicial for us to re- 
ceive, than difficult, improper, or unjuft for thenj 
to pay. And the Commutation Aft lliall teftify 
to the lateft pofterity, and till time lliall be no 
more, what the lofs of America has forrowfully 
taught us,— that we were driven wild by preju- 
dice and ignorance, and that it was unjuft, un - 
wife, impolitic, and unprofitable, to pay fo high 
a price for the dried herbs even of China ; or, in 
other words, to be mulft lb large a fine for mil- 

takinp. 
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taking and deviating fo grofsly from the duties 
of good financiers, prudent and difpafllonate 
ftatefmen, as to raife the rate of teas, when our 
interefts fhould have taught, and afttially required 
us, to lower it.— But this was the effedl of unna- 
tural prejudice, fupported by it’s inleparable 
companions, ignorance and obftinacy. 

Tvirn our thoughts to the Eaftern World, and 
we Ihall find a parallel lofing game there alfo. 
Here, as with America, we again find two 
parties, which I may clearly diftinguifli by the 
ofprejfors and the opprejfed. On one fide, we 
fee good and loyal fubjefts, faithful fervants, and 
unexceptionably good mcn,who, at an early period 
of life having torn thcmlefvcs from their parents, 
their kindred, and connexions, are devoting their 
time, labours, healths, conflitutions, and lives, 
in climates proverbial for their inclemency, to 
the fervice of the Mother Countiy. — I fpeak of 
the collective body— the community of Fngliflt 
fubjefts ferving in India, at large.— On the 
other fide, jjrejudiced and ignorant politicians 
converting tliemfelves into judges of their con- 
du£t, which they take on prefumption j unpro- 
tCiSling mailers, or employers, wlio filcntly fufter 

their 
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tlieir fervants to be cenfured and ftampt with 
every frantic and opprobrious epithet, tho’ wildly 
foreign to truth; and obllinate, unfeeling fellow- 
fubjcdls, whofe brains are filled with envy, hatredj 
malice, and all unchaiitablenefs ; and whofe 
brows exhibit avarice, extortion, difappointment, 
difcontent, and ftrife, and their foul bantling ]M e- 
jtidice, whichthey liavenurtured and cheriflicd like 
a ferpent in their bofoms ; and I boldly warn them 
as the genuine diftate and belief of my foul, that 
itdeferves and will require their utmoft prudence 
fo avert it’s pernicious and poifonous influence 
from proving as calamitous and dreadful in it’s 
effefts and confcquenccs in the Kafleiii, as it has 
been in the Weller n dependencies of this deluded 
kingdom. 

In all cafes, it is our duty to hear realbn, and 
to enquire and inform ourfelves before we venture 
to decide ; how much more, tlten, is it incur.ibent 
on us to do fo, before we proceed to condemn : 
and, in all cafes, there cxifls fome certain and in- 
difpenfable criterion, fome (landard, by which the 
human judgment ought to be regulated and go- 
verned. On the fubjeft we are to difeufs, let us 
confider what that (landard ought to be. It is 

B fuch 
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Ilich as, I will venture to alTert, the moft virulent 
preiudices, the moft partial, rancorous and en- 
venomed mind will not dare openly to deny, 
however he may fecretly w'ifli to fupprefs. 

Firft, we are infcnfibly led to enquire, who the 
clafs of Britifti I'ubjeds in India arc, againft whom 
we are fo unnaturally prejudiced, and what their 
connexion or affinity with us ? 

Secondly, the narttre of their lervices ; whether 
ufeful to us as a People, and lerviceable to tlie 
State ; whether they are dutiful and loyal ; whe- 
ther they fhare with us the common labours and 
toils of life, it’s duties and fervices in aid and main- 
tenance of the Parent State, as their lubmiffion 
and allegiance require ? 

Thirdly, whether they are entitled to our com- 
mendation, or our cenfure j our protedion, and 
the juft and liberal reward of tlieir country for 
their fervices j or its refentive condemnation and 
puniflrment ? 

Fourthly, of whom confift the party, v/hat are 
their merits, or what the fervices they have ren- 
dered their countiy, who have thus affiimcd or 
ariogatcd to themfelves a right of jurifdiction 


over 
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over their fellow-fiibjefts, kindred, and country- 
men, fcrving in India ? 

This laft-mentioned objcdit, it may be adverted, 
is going beyond the boundary of a line purely de- 
fcnfive, in as much as a comparifon of condudt, 
and principles of adlion, in favour of the gentle- 
men of India, here ftated to be the party opprejf- 
edy may pofilbly tend to throw much blame on the 
people of England, and efjiecially by proving 
them but too juftly flyled the opprejbrs. The 
defence of the former may fo unavoidably involve 
the latter, that this may, in fome meafure, be- 
come an inevitable confequencej and will, of 
courfe, be found liighly warrantable ; for, if the 
people of England have afllimed to tliemfelves a 
right of jurifdidion over their fellow-fubjefts in 
India, which their relative fituation neither caij 
authorize, or which can at all be compatible with 
their connexion, our countrymen in India cer- 
tainly are not more unnatural in following only 
fuch example ; nor can tliey have lefs reafbn and 
juftification for peremptorily infilling on replacing 
and maintaining themfelves in that juft degree of 
equality which God and Nature gave them j and 
of which, fo long as they demean themfelves as 
B 2 good 
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good and loyal fiibjefts, God and Nature only can 
liave power to deprive them, ho-wever erroneoufly 
or invidioiifly their fellow-fiibjefts may attempt 
it. 

It aflliredly is not my meaning, or at all to my 
piirpofe, ftiidioiifly to condemn my brethren of 
England j fo far otherwife, I could wilh to find 
them as Ipotlefs in imputation, as they are gene- 
rous inconduft ; and asjufl:, as they arc brave ! 
My foie piirfuit is to refeue from the mod igno- 
rant calumny, (for nothing Icfs than ignorance 
could give birth to fo grofs a fpecies of it,) and 
to defend the abfent few, who, from the mod 
laudable and loyal motives, are fcTving their 
country in India; alfo not to fiiflcr the hearts of 
their fellow-fubjecls to be detacht'd, and their 
afredions alienated, while it ispofllblethata fim- 
pie Appeal to felf-evident fads luay conduce to 
awaken them, from unnatural delufion to the cx- 
rreife of that fenfe and good iindcrdanding with 
which Natuic has endowed them for the mod 
benign purpofes, and prevent their fiibmitting 
fJicmfelves to be impofed on by the ready-made 
opinions of men of w'eak judgment and illiberal 
minds, urged on !)y ipleen, envy, or jealoufy— 


men 
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men mifled by every ill-founded and fhadowk-fs 
prejudice, with fadlious ptirpofes in view, de- 
figning to blow up a conflagration that may for 
ever fow the fccds of diflt'ntion, revive the ani- 
rnofity, and rekindle the fury of contending par- 
ties to fuch an unbridled degree, as may convulfe 
die kingdom from one end to the other. I re- 
peat, it is neither my meaning or pui-pole to con- 
demn : my only objedl and v/ifli is to defend a 
very meritorious clafs of ourjelves from the unde- 
lervcd oppreflion of the reft ; and, as from the 
prefent public dlfcuflionof this fubjeft, and a late 
popular deciflon in a certain aifembly, which fully 
involves and carries with it an exculpation of the 
foul imputations generally and indiroiminately 
thrown on the community of Britilh fubjefts in 
India, we clearly perceive liberality of thinking 
and aiding on it, to be gradually diflufing itlelf 
over rlie opinions of mankind, lltrong induce- 
ments, and fomc encouragement, influence me 
to treat freely of their adual relative fituation, 
firmly perfuadetl, that if fentimenrs, founded on 
the clearefl reafoiiing, and the moft unqueflion- 
able fads, that lliall meet the underftanding of 
every man capable oY rcfledlion, fliall fail of in- 
fluencing 
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fluencing a converfionj and lhaking ill-foimded 
prejudice from the minds of my countrymen ge- 
nerally, they will, at lead, obrain many advo 
cates amongfl: men of liberal fentiments and en - 
lightened minds, who, I am perfcftly confident, 
only require mifinformation to be rernoveil from 
their breads, in order to corrcCl and revoke oju- 
nions founded thereon ; and who, it ciinnot one 
moment be doubted, will feel thcmfelves fcanda- 
lized in being thought to fuft'er pailion or preju- 
dice to influence their judgment one moment af- 
ter the appearance of fad and truth. The jiidg 
ment of a tribunal ib juiily difpoftd, it mull bo 
tlie jM'ide of every h.oned man to obtain ; pof- 
feffing and regarding which as an inedirnabletrca- 
furc, ho afluincs a fecond dignity, and rcornfully 
and contemptuouny dcTpilcs any flattered feeds 
of envy and jealouiy remaining elievvhere, as the 
feeble reibrtof weak men and weaker mind.s, in- 
capable of furtijer niifchier. Supported b/ the 
voice of the ferious few, he no longer regards t!ic 
clamour and noife of t!ic riioughtiel;. many. 

Having thus candidly dec lared my objed, and 
the motives which have induced me to come 
under the (life union and critic ifm of the public; 
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eye, where writers in general, however converlanc 
with the world, however qualified to meet it, and 
whatever their merits, experience but little jui- 
tice and lefs mercy, I do not think it improper to 
fubjoln, vdth a view of obtainincra clearer title to 
sn impartial and patient hearing, that I have not 
any other that I luive not any party purpofe 
to anfwer : — that I have not the moftdiftant con- 
nexion with Minifters, and that formidable pha- 
lanx fuppofed to be latently engaged in the j3ro- 
le£lion of Eaftcrn delinquents j and, moft pro- 
bably, never fliall that if I wifli one man to be 
Minifter before another, my preference, infig- 
nificant as it may be, is founded on and regulated 
by that limpleft of all rules, that I think him 
the beft qualified to render fervice to his coun- 
try” : — that, connefted witli very few of the 
gentlemen from India— with none who have ever 
liad the power to do mifehief, or to bring the 
I'.nglifli name into difrepute, it is a matter of in- 
difference to me, what the jniblic opinion of tliem 
in general may be, othei-wife than as I revere the 
caule of truth, in which I am not afhamed to be- 
an advocate, however obnoxious the man fullering 
under it’s fuppreflion. 


To 
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To revert, then, to what ought to be the firfl 
object of our enquiry — Who die clals of Britilli 
fubjefts in India are, againll whom we are fo un- 
naturally prejudiced, and what dieir affinity or con- 
nexion with us ? — 

If it be poffible, that an axiom of notoriety ever 
came within the compafs of the human under- 
ftanding,— within the orthodox admiffion of the 
whole world, this is one of lb long aneftablilhmcnt 
as almofl: to forbid theenquiry which I here projiole 
to make as an ufelefs, unnccelTary, and idle trouble : 
it moft certainly ought to fall under that con- 
ftruftion ; but ftill, experience has ffiewn on every 
fubjedl of difculTion, generally, and on this in 
particular, that die human umlcrftanding is natu- 
rally given to roam and to traverle wide and even 
beyond the limits of the point under confideration, 
abfblutely overlooking the vicinity within ocular 
demonftration, affording that fureft and molt in- 
dubitable evidence, ivhich ought to have the Hill, 
the earlieft, and moft effeiftual operation and in- 
fluence upon our judgments. It has fo manifeftly 
been the cafe in the inftance before us, that I hold 
it indifjienfably neceffary to recur to it, and endea- 
vour to entice back my readers to the objeift 

which 
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which they have unpremeditatedly pafled, and 
which it appears, has, confequently, wholly ef- 
caped their attention, or their recollcftion. I'hey 
will forgive me, then, if, in the fii H: moment of 
time, I remind them — of what requires no argu- 
ment to prove— that the Britiili fubjedls, ferving 
their country in India, againfl. whom they fulfer 
fuch an unceafing tonent of inveftive, oppro- 
brium, and vh'ulent condemnation, to run wildly 
loole and madly frantic, do not Jiand in a lejs near 
degree of conjanguinity than their own children, 
whom they really are '.—Gracious God ! our own 
children I — Yes, your own childien, whom you 
haye nourilhed, fed, and reared with evoy pa- 
rental anxiety, but whom, not unlike the unna- 
tural objeft of Solomon’s judgment, you have 
almoft given up to feverance, witiiout once deign- 
ing to open yotir ears for information concerning 
the caulc, or reafoningon which fuch unnatural vi- 
rulence was founded — for what mifeonduil, or 
what crime, they have been thus dilgracefully con- 
demned ! Nature and time teach us affedlon 
and attachment j and inftinft mutually binds our 
yet inarticulate offspring to us, and us to our off- 
fpring. In what language, then, Hiall we de- 
C feribe— • 
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fcrlbe — in what colotirs fliall we even reflecl, or 
fuflfer our imaginations lightly to touch, without 
horror, on the bafe dcfertion of thofe duties which 
wc receive, as it w'ere, by infpiration ! Bafe dc- 
fertion ! I call it ; and hold it an infinitely more 
tinpardonable tranfgreflion, in the fight of that 
awrful Judge," to whom all hearts fliall be opened, 
and from whom no fecrets fliall be hid,” tlian any 
fpecies of criminality to be found delineated even 
in the black catalogues of the crimes of a Jona- 
than Wild, a Major Semple, Catharine Rudd, 
or Warren Haflings ! 

Not to dwell longer on a pofition fo undeni- 
able, 1 fliall only add, that I apjieal for the truth 
of it to every individual who fliall either read or 
hear it, and will implicitly abide by the decilion 
of his own breaft ; for it is next to a moral cer- 
tainty, that it is fcarce polTiblc for any fubjed of 
this kingdom to fit in judgment amongft the peo- 
ple, and not find, that he has either a fon, a bro- 
ther, a relation, or connexion, in the fervice of 
his countr)' in the Eall. Even Mr. Hallings 
(who, from the documents before me, notwith- 
ftanding his long ftudied endeavours to inculcate 
a very different belief, as a convenient cover for 

his 
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his own private purpofes, appears to have been 
no Itis the opprefibr of my countrymen ferving 
under him, than the natives of India fubje£t to 
his power) has defcribed, in his public advices, 
“ many of them to be the fons of the firft families 
“ in tlie kingdom of Great Britain.” Mr. Haf- 
tings is by no means the gicatcft of all bigots to 
Truth ; but in tliis felf-cvidcnt inftance, where 
no veil was to be found, he has certainly facrificed 
at her fhrine. 

hlaving thus endeavoured to rellore you to 
the loll fight of your children, — your deareft 
connexions,— I lhall proceed to the lecond ob- 
ject of our enquiry, by no means lefs interefting, 
or inferior in it’s confequences as affefting your 
paflions, or lefs important as it fliall concern 
your pride, viz. “ The nature of the fervices of 
ihefe your children in India,--- whether ufeful to 
us as a people, or ferviceable to the State ; whe- 
ther they are dutiful and loyal j and v/hether they 
fliarc iii CfMunion witli us the labours and toils of 
life, it’s duties and fervices, in aid and mainte- 
nance of the Parent State, as their fubmifllon 
and allegiance require 

'i’o minds liberally diipofed, and inclined to 
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reflexion, 1 flioiild only trefpnrs, by entering 
largely into the wide cxpanfe which the above po- 
fitions conipiizej itw<Mild, virtually, be to detail 
an hiilory of the Britilh governmentb in Inuai lor 
a peiiodol: time little fliort of two conipletc cen- 
turies ; a work that would as far exceed my in- 
tentions, or wiiat is at all neceflary to my p: dent 
purpofe, as I am coniident it would you;- expec- 
tations : neither have 1 the prcfumption lo con- 
ceive inyfclf qualiiacd, by the occalioral diil.ibu- 
tion of any allurements within the fcope of my 
pen, and the humble fcale of its defci iptloii, to 
jrciuce yon to aHiimc fuch an intolerable iiind of 
patience, as would be abbdincly iicc; liary to ac- 
romjjany me through it. Bcnijc.;, wlfiic you can 
turn to the fiaperior, and, by this time, fiiiiiliar 
pioductions of \’crcill and Ormc, you caiinot 
pchibly delire me to call to your memories 
nioie than their great leading features, if lo 
much. I do not hefitate to conclude, you glad- 
ly join ifllie with me in tliis large retrenchment. 

Our territorial aequifitions in Intlia have long 
been the admii ution and tlie envy of the whole 
I-',uropean world and, fince the feverance of 
America, our quondani fi icn-ds tlicrc have thrown 

a lafei- 
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a lafcivious eye on them likewife. The peace was 
barely concluded, before the Thirteen Stripes 
were flying in the river Ganges, and a contefl; 
begun with the Cuftom-Mafter at Calcutta, 
which was obliged to be amicably Jettledy by the 
Americans lowering their ftandard, and hoifting 
(of all others !) the flag of France! It feems 
to be a qneflion, on which time is wafted by the 
fages of die prefent day, philofophcrs, politicians, 
conftitiitionalifts, and others equally well informedy 
whether the pofleflion of our Oriental dependen- 
cies be more a burthen or a benefit to this 
nation ? I find it has likewife crept into the 
fpceches of foine of the national fenators, who 
have even advanced a ftep further, and w'iflied 
the nation a perfedl riddance of them. It is 
the loofe language of ftate quacks, ifiTued at 
random, which delervcs no attention the doc- 
trine of men, infinitely more ufeful friends to 
our enemies than to us, who have no other 
means of obti udiiig thcml'clvcs into the know- 
ledge of the Public. If our Kaftern fettlemcnts 
be the admiration and envy of nearly the tvhole 
known World, which is a faft that will not be 
controverted, why ought tiiey to be Id's valuable 

to 
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to us ? Surely, if we did not before know the trca- 
fures we poffefled, the covetous third of our ene- 
mies after them fliould of itfelf awaken our fenfes 
to their importance. Pofllbly, they might be of 
lefs comparative cftimation whilft we held good 
fcllowlhip with America ; but, alas ! the fitiia- 
tion of things is fo widely changed fince then, that 
we mud now endeavour to retrieve in the Ead 
the dreadful IclTes we have fudained in the Wed. 
An annual contribution of a million and an half, 
and tl;at greatly iir.provcable, is no defp’cahlc 
aid to a nation like England groaning undertax- 
ation, and burthened with a heavy debt, the an- 
nual interod of which more than exliauds the 
whole of the national income ; and, for this aid, 
(or whatever the obdinate caviller will allow it to 
be,) to whom are you indebted ?— -Not to the 
King’s Miriidtrr.-— Not to the Kad India Com- 
pany, and their big-fwcHing-pom]K)us Directors, 
for “ they toil not, veitber do they /pin ' 
to yonr ahjent children , — your own odspring, 
who are drving in the Ead. It is to their merits 
—to their indudry— to their aftivity---to their 
good fenfe and prudence— to their difereet ma- 
nagement— to thetr labours and toils, and to the 

heat 
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ficat of their bi'ows alone,t/iat you are indebted for 
the polTcfllon of one of the rtioft extenfive, die 
moft populous, and, piobably, tlie richell and 
fined: countries in the world, and for every re- 
turn of property, acquifition and wealth, of what- 
ever denomination, tliat you derive from the Ead. 
-—It is to their adive zeal you owe the prefent 
exalted ftate of the Eafl India Company, whofe 
precedence in the commercial world is fo much 
the objed of your boad: it was their wife and 
enterprizing condudl: which raifed them from a 
confined trading com])any, w'ithoiit territory be- 
yond the walls of a few fmall fadlories, barely or. a 
footing with the prcfentluimble date ofthofe of the 
French, Danes, Portugued, or Dutch, to their nc’.v 
exalted condition of mercantile preeminence and 
territorial dominion, witli a princely income of 
five millions fterling, a revenue whi^h few poten- 
tates in Europe can boad:. It was their good and 
fpirited condud which refeued this little body from 
the humiliating condition of being obliged to 
relbrt to and depend on the too often perfidious 
aid of our natural European enemies, their neigh- 
bours, for a combined protedion againft the op- 
preflions of tyrant Muflulmen, and of enabling 

them 
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them to prefcribe laws inftead of receiving them, 
in one inftance, and to grant that proteftion, in 
the other, for which themfelves were before the 
Iblicitors. It was thefe our brave and faithful 
bretliren, in all comparatively but an handful, 
who overcame myriads before deemed invin- 
cible, and obtained thofe lading monuments of 
your glory in Afui for their country’s benefit : — 
and, it was tliey who fubfcqucntly raifed, di- 
fciplined, and attached armies to your fervice, 
whom they have repeatedly led to battle and to 
conqueft, thereby giving liability and perma- 
nence to fuch vail acquifitions : — In Ihort, it is to 
them you are indebted for the pofleflion of a Jemid 
world !!! — It is tlic literal exchange — the pi ice 
which you receive for their blood llicd in their 
country’s caule, and their bones laid low in 
Eallern foil, of which the extenfive European bu- 
rial places at every fottlement in Afia will bear 
lading tedimony Yet thefe arc the cliildren 

whom 

♦ To give my rcailcrs a competent idea of the (late of 
mortality amongft Europeans in that country, where the in- 
dividuals do not happily poflefs the cxpenfive means of 
counterafling the pernicious elFe^ls of it’s climate, I need 

only 
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■whom you fb haftily incline to abandon — to 
whom you envy the fmall participation of that 
immenfe wealth wliich their facrifices have pro-, 
cured you, confining your obfeivation with an 
evil eye, to xh& fortunate very few who live to re- 
turn and fhare with you their well-earned property 
in their native country! — Small as, God knows, 
this their portion of wealth is, when put in com- 
petition widi the numbers of thofe who drop in 
the purfuit, and, amongfl: whom, were the whole 
to be divided, it would barely afford each half a 
loaf! Shall we, then, ditis unthinkingly fulTer 
die imputation of envy to fmothcr our admired 
'.haradter for generofity of fentimertt, and bene- 
volence of heart, and withhold the effufions of 
gratitude where lb defcrvedly due ?— -Shall \vc, 
becaufe not immediately under our eye, overlook 
the abundant merits of this divifion of our 
fellow-fubjedls, w'ho, fent from their native coun- 
try at an age of infancy, become refjionfible to 

only inftance the llate of the Britifti foldiery, the ellablilhed 
number of whom ought to be ihrcc thoufind ■, to fupport 
which the Company fend an annual fupply oi from tighty t$ 
one hundred recruits hy every Jtslp, and yet arc not able to 
effeft It. — See Bengal Military Returns, feldom e,xcccding 
two tlioufand. 
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a hard-judging world for their conduct, not 
only as men but as ftatcfmcn, at a period, when at 
home they are not emancipated from the fchool- 
mafter’s difcipline ? — Shall we alfo overlook their 
merit at liich an age of childhood in brav- 
ing the rude ocean, and refilling the impetuous 
force of corrupt example during a fix month’s 
voyage, wliere blalphemy unceafingly circulates 
in all it’s moH horrid colours ? — Shall we like- 
wife forget the fiery Ihocks which their yet tender 
and unformed conllitutions experience in hofiile 
climes to die influence of which the llrongell 
frames muH bend Shall we lofe figlit of the 
dangers to whicli their young minds become ex- 
pofed on their arrival by a communication with 
the moll vicious and luxurious feifl of jieojile in- 
habiting tlie world, who coui t them with every 
artful adulation, as fii many rifing funs through 
the influence of whofe rays they hope hereafter to 
benefit, and wlio endeavour to become panders 
to their palfions and their will, as a certain 
means of enflaving them to their future pur- 
pofes ?— 

Can we, I fay, forget that with all thele di fad- 
vantages of youth, inexpci icnce, and temptation, 

they 
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tlicy prove themfelves honourable members of 
focicty, fulfilling every character thereof, both 
public and private, with virtue and integrity ? 

Can we avow ourfelves lb uninformed, as to 
deny to them thefe merits as a body, becaufe a 
guilty few have, by their tyranny and oppreflion, 
excited our juft indignation ? Can wc really force 
on ourfelves a belief, that there were none to be 
found amongft them, whofe licarts were landtu- 
aries too holy for guefts fo vile ? Where is there 
an equal body of men, with equal trufts, and 
equal difadvantages, amongft whoin fo few ex- 
ceptionable charafters are difcovcrablc ?— Muft 
we, becaufe vice holds itfelf confpicuous in fome 
daring char:i6ters, fufter it’s dark rays to over- 
lliadow the brilliant virtues of the many ; and 
thus allow integrity and abilities to be paflivcly 
enveloped in the fteam of uni igliteoufnefs ? 

No, furely ; our refentments at an end, we 
flrall fenfibly feel the injuftice of fuch general 
conclufions againft our fellow-fubje^ts in India j 
wc ftiall draw the juft line between merit and 
mifeonduit— between the innocent and the guil- 
ty ; and while we denounce juft punifliment on 
conv'iftiun of the latter, we Ihall not fail to diftri- 
D % bute' 
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bute ample reward to the former. But thcTe 
merits raniiot fo forcibly be exemplified, as by a 
Ihort fiirvey of the nature of their Icrvices ; to 
effcifl' which, I lhall endeavour to paint their I'e- 
veral and arduous avocations, in colours as jiiO as 
the informations and documents I Ivtve lb inde- 
fatigably aimed at rolkcting, will pcnr.it. 

The Britifli fubjefts, employed in India, arc 
divifible into four derei iptions ; but, I f!i all par- 
ticularize Bengal, tlic feat of the (juvernment 
Genera! j as it is from the valuable mauufci ipts of 
a gentleman from tlien.ee I have dei ived veiy 
mueh amitaacc. 

d'lie fi.ill’of rlicli.' d'Ti:ri};tions coiififls of the 
Oli'iCi;i.s oi the Civii (lovernment, and GHi'. ers 
having comndlhon.s on the Militaiy lMlal>lin.t- 
men;, aib or the rr. iioiiry of whom, are gentle- 
men, a.n.d ti'ic i'on.s o( gentlemen, holding equa- 
lity amongft nhe liilt ranks of men, who will 
neither yield right of priority a-s lubjefts, or for 
a moment acknowledge inferioriiy in loyalty and 
fidelity to their K ing and eountry. 'I heir friends 
made an interen.' fijr their election into ilxe ll-ivicc 
of theConiiiany, as a provifion for life, in what 
they were taught to believe and confider a ptir- 

lliit 
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fiik of honour and profit j and they have been 
regularly admitted and enrolled, under ample 
C|iuililications and credentials, and obtained fixed 
rank and ac quired right, on the public eflablifii- 
incnts. 'I he number of civil fervants is about 
two hundred and fifty, and the number of mi- 
litary officers about fifteen hundred ; the duties 
of the former, much the fame as the duties of 
office in lingland, from the Fufl Minifler of 
State in the Cabinet, to the youngefi; clerk at his 
delk, in evciy aepartmenf of the Britilh Govern- 
ment, and by no means lefs important ; with a 
variety of ftaliors, offices, and fervices, foreign 
and dome fi le, of much labour, diffi.cultv, and 
inlricac'v, unknown to the Civil I.iil: of I ’ng- 
land, all rec|uirlng ftudy, judgment, ntanr.ge- 
ment, indefatigable application, and, what is 
more than all, the difneult acquifition of Oriental 
languages, and full infight into the characters, 
religions, and prejudices of the natives. My 
leaders have an ample mode of detecting me, if 
lierein I err, by a reference to the annual Report 
of the ]•’, ail -India Company to die Honourable 
iloufe of Commons, ftati ng the different offices 
and employ.mencs of their fervants. But they 

will 
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will readily admit, that the various duties of po - 
pulous and extenfive kingdoms like Bengal and 
Bahar, witliall their branching foreign interefts 
and connexions, which, involving all Hindoftan 
and its vicinities, nearly communicate wltli tlie 
Continent of Eairope itfelf, are not to be conduc- 
ed with the eafe and inaCivity of afpinning-wlieel, 
nor to be kept in regular routine by the approving 
nod of a powerful Minifter, or the loud thunder 
of an able Oppofitionift. As to military duties, 
you can afk no explanation. Let readers, who 
can judge of the general hardfltips of this fervice 
of honour, refleC but a moment on the additional 
toils of a brother foldier, labouring under the f.- 
verities of a climate, where the tlicrmometcr in 
the i'un is fddom lefs than lOO, and, in fituations 
where their duty calls them, many degrees higher ; 
where a familiar acquaintance with the languages, 
manners, and religions of the men compofing 
our armies, and w'herc a ftudy to invite and con- 
ciliate the natives bigotted to their own rules and 
prepoffenions, and, fubfequcntly, to gain and 
preferve the attachment of armies fo compofed, 
become a neceffary part of the fcience. And, 
with reljieC to the general conduct of the army 

of 
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of Bengal, I am warranted to aflert, that it has 
ever done them honour j that they have exercifcd 
their profefllon with bravery, humanity, and mo- 
deration ; and the inftance of the Rohilla con- 
queft in 1774, exhibits the moft noble Inftance 
whicli hiftory affords us of refiftance to the moft 
alluring temptations in the hour of plunder, when 
they remained peaceable fpeftators of oppofite 
conduft in the troops of our ally. The fecond 
defeription of Britifh fubjefts comprizes the ve- 
nerable Bench of Judicature, with all it’s tribe of 
officers, dependents, and followers, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred, confifting of Judges, 
Barrifters, and a multitude of low, pettyfogging, 
ignorant Attornies, who having exchanged " hreiv- 
ers aprons" for “ Jacob's Lav/ DiSlionAry” and 
“ Draggifts weights and fcales" for “ Every Man 
his own Lawyer” have been admitted to prac- 
tife, Jccundiim artem, as quack doftors retail 
their noftrums, " no cure, no pay.” This whole 
corps, witli a few exceptions of amiable and gooii 
men, are virtually a flight of locufts, “ feeking 
whom to devour,” and will prove an everlafting 
•ftain on the wifdom of the Legiflature, whoft adf 
is their licence, fo long as one ftone of this in- 

ftitution 
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ftitutlon (hall remain on another. And, what is 

their obje£t ? Precifely, “ to Jow dijfention 

** amongft their fellow-citizens ^ and to get money !” 
Lawyers are certainly the laft clafs of profeflional 
beings who fliould be admitted into a country 
where the form of Government is yet immature. 
Theyprofefs milchief; — they make mifchicf, and 
they unmake mifchief j they have mifchicf in 
their mouths, and tlicy have mifchief at their 
fingers ends ! — And yet, tliey are called the 
“ Independent Corps !” I'heir late leader in 
Calcutta certainly placed little apparent value on 
his claim to that diftindion, as he literally “ part- 
ed with his birth-right for a mefs of pottage 
but the Lav/yer;., not chufitig to ape their bright 
luminary' in this his new orb,ftill maintained their’s, 
and when, during the late war, tlie Britifli fubjedVs 
in Bengal were required to form themfelves into 
a militia, tiic Lawyers pleaded their independence 
of the Company’s government, and the afliftance 
of a fcarch warrant muft have been required to 
have found any one of them on the parade on 
field days. 'I'his certainly was one fpecies of 
independence, and is a tolerable good fpCcimen of 
the acutenefs of their talents for pervcrfion.— 

Their 
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Their continuance abroad is not only very unne- 
ceflary, but very pernicious, as the execution of 
Nuncomar, on &n ex poft falfolz-w, and the hea- 
vy lofles tlie Company have fuftaincd by their of- 
ficious interference, have evinced. And, having 
tlius defcribed the fecoiid clafs of our country- 
men in India, as I lliall have no occafion to re- 
vert to them, or tJieir piirfuits, I liiall difniils 
them with a moft ferious recommendation to the 
nation at large, to infill: on their evacuaiing Ben- 
gal without delay— in ibme fuch mode as Mr. 
Haftings recalled the reprcfentative of the Britilli 
nation from the Court of laicknow*. 

The third clafs confifts of a few Ocrgyaucn, 
upwards of an hundred Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries in the civil and military employ of the 

Mr. Richard Johnfon. 

Sir, 

** You arc hereby peremptorily ordered and commanded, 
within forty-eight hours of the receipt of this letter, to 
quit Lucknow, and repair without delii)' to the Prelidcncy 
of Fort William. - V/e have further to acqiinint you, that 
the Commanding Oliiccr at Cawnpc?ie [:i militr’ry dalion] 
has been dire^Jled to enforce thefe orders, in cafe of dif- 
<< obedience on your part.” — See India Papers, vol. ii, 
p. 25. 

E Company, 
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Company, the exercife of •whofc fiinftions there 
are the fime as in every other part of the world ; 
and about as many free merchants, a refpeftable 
body of gentlemen, who, although not covenanted 
fervancs of the Comp<any, have their fanction to 
refidc, and engage themfelves in private com- 
merce, and many of whom have rendered very 
eflential fervices to the nation ; but particularly 
a gentleman, who lately gav'c evidence in an lio- 
nourable AfTembly on the fubjeft of opium, and 
whole fervices arc on their records. See India 
Paj->ers, Vol. VI. p. 22. 

'I'he fourth anti laft clafs includes a mofl ufe- 
ful body of ])ilots, fcamen, handicrafts, and me- 
cltanicks, wlnjrn fervicc, necenity, or chance, 
have introduced, and who arc there by fufferance, 
and, probably, without any expref^ licence from 
the Company ; and a corps of wxdl-difeiplincd 
troops, to dte number of about two thouliind, 
whofe duty, as in other armies, fimply con fills in 
obedience. 

L.et us now proceed to examine, how the 
duries of the govc rnnient arc fulfilled. 

'The wi’.ole world bear tellimony of the great 
and enviable ativ inrages accruing fromotir jiofTef- 
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(Ions in India,— -advantages not derived from 
chance or magical influence, which mufl: follow, 
if our brethren in India poflefs no merit, but 
entirely from the pnident management and able 
condudt of tlicfe our brethren, to which only we 
are beholden for every importation of wealth or 
property from thence. — In tliis kingdom we 
juftly hold up as a prodigy a Angle inllance of 
youth, becaufe, with the advantages of a finilhed 
education, and the afliflance of wife and experi- 
enced counlellors, deemed capable of guiding 
the helm of a date ■, and great, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, is ids merit.— But, lhall we at the 
fame time deny what is due to our dill younger 
brctiu'cn in the Kail, whole abilities in the fame 
vai'ious branches are equally called into a<5lion, 
executed with ecpial judgment, iiitegi ity, and fuc- 
cefs, although removed fiom their iludies at a 
j)eriod of life, when the moll brilliant part of their 
education would only have commenced, and 
whole furtlier improvement can alone be the 
efledl of their own foie merit.— Let us not fup- 
pole the government of India to be a mere, 
fyllem of trade and plantation. The civil go- 
vernipent is divided into three dillindl branches, 
K n compiiling 
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comprifing the political, the revenue, and the 
commercial departments ; into each df which the 
civil fcrvants of the Company arc ftationed as 
their talents and capacities render eligible, and 
they gradually rife in their rcl]ie6llve . lines, — 
with few exceptions, circumftances fometimes 
occurring to occafion a removal from the one 
branch to the other : and this fliould account in 
England to fuch as appear furprized at finding 
gentlemen return frotti India not equally conver- 
fant in each of thefe difliuct and extenfivc depart- 
ments ; add to which the orders of the Company 
prohibiting* their fervants from a free accefs to 

the 

* rf a General J.eth r from the i^'C Court of 

Dirctlorsy to the llonourahJe the Governor General and 
Counc:!. dated ?.\Jl 17^^- 

Para^raf'b 50. We have lon;^ rc^^rcttocl an abufe which 
now become ib prevalent, and has none 10 I'uch nn extent, 
that we mull be |H;rrtr.ptory in th»: moil clTcdual 

rnoafurcs to put an end to it. We allude to tlie pradicc of 
our fervants having need's to and trani’mitling home to their 
private correfpondents, fuch part of our Record.^ as they think 
proper. Our orders, therefore, are, t'lat no perfon but 
the Members of the different Boards fhall have accefs to 
their Records, except the Secretaries of fuch Boards, and 
thofe cntruflcd by them ; and lint no private copies fliall be 
given thereof, except to the Rrcfident of each Board, if he 

Biall 
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the records of any other departj-nent than that 
to which they immediately belong, although they 

fliall defire it. To thefe perfons fo entrufted we (hall look 
for rcfponfibility ; and if copies of any of our papers, cor- 
rcfpondcnce, or Records, (hall be difeovered in the poflef- 
fion of any perfoas not warranted by the Ciovernment either 
at home or abroad, wc fiiall certainly take the mod effcflual 
niearurcs in our power to difeover by whofc means the com- 
munication has been made, and will difinifs from our fer- 
vice any perfon who (hall be found guilty of difobeying 
thefe our orders, 

51. Another praf^lice of afimilar nature likewife calls for 
our animndvorfion. Many of our fervants pofleffing our 
mod confidential fituations arc accullomed to indulge them* 
ft hes, without reforve, in correfponding, by their private 
loiters upon the public affairs of the Company. This is 
nit.:ndod with many inconvcniencics, is dircftly contrary to 
our repi'ated orders, and we defirc you will take the mod 
cfie.:ht:il means to prevent it; and if any of our fervaim 
preiiDiie to continue in a praCiice fo contrary to our wifhes 
and orders, we Ihall certainly mark our diiapprobation by 
the fe\'ereii tokens of our dirplcafure. 

ijz. It is incumbent upon us further to inform you, that 
a pnictice has Icnictiincs prevailed of late, of our fervants 
abro.id fending liome public letters to the care of peribns 
refident in this country, to be delivered by them or not, as 
in their diferetlon they fliall think proper : we prohibit any 
fuch prafiicc in future ; and direi^i that all letters to us from 
our fervants abroad, be addrefi’ed direifly to the Court of 
Dlrc'Rors, and font by the ufuai conveyance; no other will • 
be received by us. 

profefledly 
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profefiedly expeft tlicir lervants to be qualified 
for all departments.-— In the political line the 
number can be but few ; yet amon^ thefc we find 
finilhed ambafladors, prudent ncgociarors, and 
able llatefmen.-— The revenue branch is more 
diffufe, and it’s duties more complicated and ar- 
duous, yet executed with that fuperior degree of 
judgment, puncluality, and ability, which only 
renuires to be known to excite both our admira- 

JL. 

tion and afconifiiment. — Thcbulinefs of this de- 
partment is intricate, laborious, and manifold, 
inafirnich as it comprizes all the various duties of 
a minirter j— of civil and crimiiral nragiilracy - 
of invefiigator of the refources of provinces; 
— of allelTor and receiver of revenue ; — of 
eon-'ptrolk-r of taxes, duties, and cudoms and 
of trcafui'cr, vke. 6cc. v.ith all the mod diffieult 
m.i.ragem.ent of finance ; add to which a com- 
petent knowledge ot tire languages, manners, 
diperditions, culfoms, and corrutrt praelices of 
the various fedfs of jx'ople refiding witiun their 
extenfivc jurifdidtions, whofe undermining in- 
trigues, incelfantly at work, require the mod ac- 
tive and vigilant ability, and which it is notpofli- 
bic too wiirily to counteract.-— I Icrc wc iind 

vont Ii'i 
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ycaiths governing populous and cxtenfivc provin- 
ces, many of them nearly as large as Great 
Britain iclelf— youths prefidingin crowded courrs 
ofjuftice, hearing caufes and appeals from thou- 
fands in their refpeclive languages, and deciding 
v/ithjuftice.integiity, and univerfal latisfadion.— - 
How few of thefe provincial tlccifions liave ever 
been arraigned of error or injury, anel Jtow Hill 
fewer it has ever been found pioper to reverfe, 
even Sir Elijah Impey, wiio prefided over die 
Court of Appeals at die Prefidency of Fort\’\'il- 
liam, and whofe bitter prejudices againft the 
fervants of the Company are on record, cannot 
fcriiple to bear tellimony. 

Nor is the commercial department, though 
Handing in order tiie lait, ot the leail; importance to 
this country, as it is to the jvid.gmcnt and good 
conduit exercifed in this line, that this kingdom, 
and, virtually, every part of thegUdie where the 
products ot die KaH arc ;;i cHimrition, are indebted 
for tire tn'ear improvement of their manufactures, 
and for thofe wcil-chofcn invcftn^iCnts fcrit home 
by the fervaiit.s.(>f the Cornpany, wlilch annually 
allure tlie whole European world to our ports and 
rnarket5j. I'hc magnitude and ionportance oi’ 

thefe 
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thcle advantages will not be dilputed ; but, great 
» they are, I find by enquiry, tliat, had the re- 
commendations of the fcrvants abroad been duly 
attended to and fiipported by Directors and Mi- 
hlfters at home,thofe advantages would have been 
greatly multiplied. — For the want of a grateful 
communication of property between that country 
and this kingdom, individuals have been help- 
lelsly driven into tlie arms of other nations for the 
remittance of their fortunes, and thereby have 
enabled foreignei s to carry on a trade, in a coun- 
. try, the commerce of whiclr we profefs to claim the 
exclufive* privilege of, nearly co-exten five with our 
own, almoft wholly on credit : — whej eas, had the 
Company opened their treafury, as they ought to 
have done, for remittances at a liberal rate of ex- 
change, even decently within the terms of fo- 
reign bills ■j■,,and augmented their invejlments ac- 
cordingly. 

This ^^exclufive privilege”, to our difgract he it fpohen, 
only the fubjefts of Great Britain and Ireland, thofe 
of all other nations having a free intercourfe with all the 
Eaflern fettlenients, whether thofe of England, or otherwife. 

f Foreign bonds on refpondentia under a fpecific mort- 
gage of the ftiip and cargo, at an exchange of 2s. 3d. the 
current rupee, and ten per cent, premium, while you may 
eixfure for fix, payable in London nine months after the ar- 
rival 
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cordingiy, they would have multiplied the national 
advantages t — they would have multiplied their 
own. Such meafures would have encreajed the 
cujlomsi — would have encreajed the national 
Jirength by encreaftng their Jhipping^ which, fitted 
out arme en flute, might have been converted into 
fliips of war as occafion fliould require ; — would 
have eftablifhed a certain and infallible nurfery for 
feamen, that mofe important objeft to England, 

rival of the fliip at her cleftincd port. — For the: terms offered 
by the Engliih Company, read their own words, — when 
thcylall: authorized bills to be drawn — viz. in Sept. 1785.— 
All thefe bills, both for the bonded and the other debts, 
are to be drawn at an exchange of one lliilling and eight 
pence the Bengal current rupee, and at a proportionable 
rate of exchange for the pagoda and Bombay rupee, to be 
fettled by our Governor General and Council. They are 
to be made payable 548 days after date, with an option to 
the Company to pollponc tlie full payment thereof, on pay- 
ing intereft upon them half yearly, at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum, from the djitc of their becoming due, and alfo 
on paying inftalments of not Icfs than 10 per cent, on the 
principal in every year^ after the ill March 1790, unlefs it 
Ihall fuit our convenience to difeharge them by earlier or 
larger payments j aiid for the purpofe of rendering thofe 
bills more convenient to the holders, the}' are to be iffued 
to each creditor in bills of five hundred pounds each, and 
one bill for the fradional part, if any fuch fliall be owing to 
him./* 


F 
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now fo much wanted -would have given em- 
ployment to large bodies of people j prevented 
competition with the foreign world, and, by re- 
ducing them to the neceflity of- importing bullion 
for the fupport of their remaining trade, as for- 
merly, they would have aided our fettlements by 
the introduftion of fpecie, infte-ad of the difad- 
vantages of it’s drain, from the cfFefts of which 
they have for fome time paft been drooping.— 
This is a fubjedt of fo much ferious moment to 
this nation, that it is entitled to claim the parti- 
cular attention of it’s Minifters, and the whole 
fhipping intereftsj nor can I omit this opportu- 
nity of tejlifying to the People of England at large. 

■ that if, from the afilimption of the Bengal Go- 
'.vernment by Lord Clive in 1767 to the prelent 
time, 1787, there be any one poijjt of duty ip 
which their brethren ferving abroad have been 
more uniform than another, it has been the re- 
commendation of this fubjc6l to the confidcration 
and adoption of their employers. 

From the foregoing foort premlfes, I truft, 
the generous reader will readily feel and ac- 
knowledge with me, that tlie fcrvices of thefe 
our abfent brethren are highly meritorious' and 

“ ufeful 
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ufefol to the State ; that' they are dutiful arid 
“ loyal, and more than lhare in comhibh with us 
" the labours and toils of life, it’s duties arid 
“ callings, irt aid and maintenance of the Parent 
“ State — and, from hence will alfo conclude, 
in the terms of the third queftion of our invefli- 
gation, “ That they are juftiy entitled to our 
" moft grateful comrnendation, and not otir ceri- 
“ lure — to our warm proteftion, and the juft and 
“ liberal reward of their country, for their fer- 
“ vices, and not to it’s refentivc condemnation 
or punifhment.” 

It now only remains to confidcr the fituation 
and merits of thofc moft eager to become the ge- 
neral and illiberal cenfurers of lb large and re- 
ipe<ftable a part of ourfelves, who, without being 
at the trouble of reflcftion or enquiry, have, from 
the alledged milcoiiduft of a few, arrogated to 
themfelves the right of pafTing lentence on the 
whole. 

Among thefc I can only dilcover perfons pof- 
lefling the negative merit of inheriting rank or 
independence from the virtue or toils of their 
anceftors j whole mojl fatiguing expedition has been 
a « fummer trip to the Continent, in fearch of an 
F 2 “ Opera 
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“ Opera dancer,” and whole mofi glorious exploit 
has confifted in a " iuccefsful elopement, where 
no relcue was attempted or others, moving 
in the more humble fpliere of aping their betters 
in the repetition of common-place opinions, as 
the moll promifing ukkIc of fecuring their future 
favour. Sur.'ly, thefe ought not to prove leaders 
of fufficient wciglit to bias the judgment of the 
people of England, whole juRice, on reflexion, 
will ever teach tliem to queRion their own riglit 
of pafling lentence, as w'ell as the grounds on 
which diey proceed ; and until they forfeit the 
charafter of Britons, they will be as cautious in 
affuming a competency of judgment improperly, 
as tenacious in it’s maintenance when admitted. 
Yet, for want of Rich refleftion, I am lorry to 
fay, the jurifdidion has not only been afllimed, 
but they have adually proceeded to judgment — 
haftily, I will admit ; but nevcrthelels carrying 
with it all the poignancy of condemnation and 
confequent prejudice, with ftrong indications of 
which the prefs at prefent teems j and the “ de- 
“ linquency and peculations of our fervants 
abroad,” come as pat from the mouths of 
e/ery porter at the India Houle, as " the laft 

« dying. 
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dying fpeech and confefuon of the malefaftors 
“ executed at Tyburn,” from that of the but- 
cher’s parrot of St. Martin’s Court ; and though 
with as little intellectual connexion, yet as eager- 
ly liRened to by the wondering and credulous 
multitude. 

The terms “ delinquents” and “ peculators,” 
appear to be received as fynonymous defcriptions 
of gentlemen ferving abroad ; yet it is by no 
means free from apprehcnfion, that too ftriCt an 
enquiry would prove them infinitely more appli- 
cable to thofe of correfponding Rations in Eng- 
land. But, with what eye w'ould the injuRice of 
the gentlemen from India be regarded, were they 
therefore to pronounce indilcriminate cenfurc ?— 
However, admitting mifconduCl among our bre- 
thren of the EaR, (for what but imperfedlion is 
the lot of humanity !) it clearly can only be con- 
fined to a few. Mifcondtnfl: neceflarily implies a 
pre-exiRing power to incur it ; common fenfe 
teaclics, that few tlierc are in any Government, 
who can polfefs that power ; and that it can only 
be among tliofe few that we can look for rclpon- 
fibility: therefore, the accufer, be he who he 
may, previous to condemnation, fliould difpaf- 

fionately 
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llonately and deliberately queftion , himlelf as to 
the power of the party arraigned, and regulate 
his opinions accordingly. The Britilh inhabi- 
tants of the Eaft are no more all rulers indivi- 
dually, than the whole people of England : it 
would be prepofterous to fuppofe it ; but it would 
not b‘e more prepofterous to condemn the whole 
people of England on that ground of conftrudlive 
abule and oppreftion, than it is to involve, under 
indifcriminate condemnation, the whole body of 
Britifli fubje6ts in Afia. Much pains have been 
taken to load with opprobrium a fervice, which, 
in itfelf, is indifputably honourable j but wherein 
can the difference of fervice between England 
and Afia confift, the purfuit being fo much the 
fame, as to entitle the former to imply purity, 
while the latter fliall only infer contamination ? 
The moft rigid analyfis will prove to an axiom, 
how ridiculous the doflrinc j— it will evince, to 
mathematical demonftration, that the objedl of 
both fervices is alike a mixture of honour and 
profit ; that wealth is not lefs our purfuit at liomc 
than abroad. But here, I apprehend, the com- 
parifon between our brethren of India and our- 
fclves, will not prove favourable to us, if we re- 


vert 
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vert to the difficult, dear bought, and far fought 
rewards of the one, and to the fatisfaftory eafe of 
the obtaining it at home in the bofom of their 
native countiy', amidft their families and friends, 
and without the facrifice of health, or any one 
enjoyment that can attend life, by the other : — 
rhefe lafl:, moreover, poffiefs not tlie plea of hav- 
ing a competency to feck, which, as I have 
before faid, they already have tiie negative merit 
of deriving from their anceftors, but are aftuated 
by the inordinate thirft of acctimulation ; where- 
as, the former go profcfit'dly in learch of a well- 
earned conipetency, which, when acquired, they 
return to ffiare hofpitably amongfb their coun- 
nymen. And lhall v.e, my friends, tliink even 
the meaneft of our fellow- fubjefts in this king- 
dom entitled to enjoy unmolefted the fruits of his 
indulliy, and deny the fame privilege to thofe 
wiio have paid fo dearly for the acquifition of in- 
dependence, in the accomplilhment of our ag- 
grandizement abroad? Or, canw'e fuppofe, that 
the official advantages in that country, any more 
than in this, are confined to nominal, inadequate 
falaries ! We need only have recourfe to theKa- 
kndar to fatisfy ourfclves on what an unreafonable 

ground 
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ground fuch an expe(5l:ation would here be form- 
ed j and wherefore afFed furprize at the exiftence 
of emolpment in India, beyond the falaries an- 
nexed, which, in tliat country, are not even 
equal to the mod rigid frugality but, w'cre 
they even a decent maintenance, could we reafon- 
ably exped gentlemen to quit their native coun- 
try, their families, and f iends, in purfuit of a 
mere temporary fubfiftcncc, and thereby fubferibe 
to banifliment, like felons rranfported for life, 
without liope of return ! If the fcrvicc of the 
Fad be a fcrvice of emolument, as it undoubt- 
edly is, and certainly ought to be, the fervice 
of Itngland is not lefs fo ; and I venture to pro- 
nounce, without the fear of rontradidion, that 
they are alike avov/ed, and fo equally well un- 
derdood, as alike to liavc obtained fandion from 
the neccfTity of toleration. Bur, v/e need not 
indance cither England cr India; ail fervices 
whatever have their •foundation in emolument, 
which forms the cement of alibciation, and 
creates the only title we can make to the afiidance 
of our fellow-crcaturcs. 

It may here be alledgcd, that India Delinquen- 
cy dands adually before the nation in mod glar- 
ing 
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ing colours. But, let us for a moment examine 
the fituation of parties fo arraigned, and we fliali 
find, tliat they are wholly confined to fuch in- 
dividuals, as in a former part of their lives, hav- 
ing returned v.h.ii moderate fortunes and realbn- 
able views, weie corrupted by the intrigues and 
evil exaiujde of tliofe at home, to anfA'er diffe- 
rent views, and taught fb well to feel the necef- 
fity of abundant riches in this extortionate coun- 
ti }', as to make them defperate in their refolves 
on futui c acquifitions at any price. I am perfeiUy 
w.'.nunted to life this laft, though harlh expref- 
fion ; foi', wlio can deny, that the gentlemen from 
India, immediately on their landing in England, 
become cbjedts of general prey to plunderers of 
all dcnominatioiis ? I'his, without the fting of 
the prefent rauunnable vices, fo well underftood 
w'.diin the piecincls of St. James’, has not a 
liuic c;- ribuicd to drive many of them back 
again, V, hi.v o.hers, failing in this expedient, have 
achiaiiy iiin.k under the weight of it’s opprcl- 
fion. 

But, it may be fxid, the general condemnation 
before alluded to has even originated from tlie 
avuliority of the liead of their own communiry. 

G (Se<4 
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(See Mr. Ilafling’s I.etters from Bengal, 

May 1781, and' from lAicknov/, 3odi Apdl 
1784, &c.) 

Idov,- fir vhe Icntimcnis contained in tlif-sfo let- 
ters were diilated by truth, or whatoppoQte im- 
prcflion.s they were calculated to cfFect, the Peo- 
ple of F.ngland can by this time form a compe- 
tent judgment. I ani happy to fee tliat my cv>u,’i- 
trymen, thus injured, liavc founel protefinm in 
the lights Lhi\wn tliereon by Buike’s bright 
and able exertions; for, in a Government conPii- 
tuted like that of Bengal, where our fuperioi iry 
is moi’e ideal tlu;i real, the govcriitn^ being fo 
out r)f ail prono'.tion to the vovcrueJ, t!u- d'“<'i-a- 
rtaLi*)n oi oF t!ic nciinr and 

4 o 

chaiacler i.s by no means the lead exceptionable 
part of a Governor’s condiiil. The before- 
mentioned Letters v/ould lead us to believe, that 
all in India v/cre corrupt, except the author ; biit, 
unlef) the lyftem of etliics be reverli'd, it is mo- 
rally impnjfible for the body to be fo unhcrfilly 
dfeejed, and the head remain unpclliitcd. Who- 
ever Dial] [;e at the pains of pcrufing the J cueis 
in quedion, will I'cadily admit the ji hi leiniMient.s 
contained in the larc ceiebi ated oration of an 

honorable 
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honorable Member of the Houfe of Common';, 
that “ fvich impiitations on the Kngliih name 
“ were moft readily and joyfnlly countenanced 
“ as a fereen and llielter for his own (the au- 
“ thor’s) abandoned profligacy.”— For my ov/n 
part, I fliall only further obferve, that thoje 
prodiiSlions are the Author s ozon llhch on his 
oivn adminijlration. 

It may be obferved, that the object of this 
condemnation is not the acquifilion of Vvcalu!, 
but tlie practices of cruelty whereby it is obtain- 
ed. This is a worn-out chaige, winch never 
couid be verified. Tl;e Bririlh inhabitants of 
India Itave on more ocrj'.fions than one loudly 
apj)jied to their country, (fte Comm.cnts on dneir 
Petition to Parliament, in the year 1779,) “ to 
“ call fortli fl-om aniongfl; them any indi'dduals 
whofe condudl was exceptionable, to convi.dioa 
and punlfliment,’' and even oifered their ler- 
vices “ to aflift in tiie proiecution j” — but, from 
that hour to this, no cafe of guilt has ever been 
prefumed, except in tlie inflatices of a certain 
Baronet, and a late Governor General : the ii ll 
is recent within the mind of every man, as it re- 
gularly underwent a Parliamentary enquiry : the 
G a fecond 
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fecond is now before diem ; and, if he be thar 
honefli man he announces himfelf, like an honcft 
man he will defire to go to his trial, and, like an 
honed man, be acquitted. 

But, my good friends, atlmitting for a mo- 
ment what is mojl diametrically cppcfiie to the 
truth, that cruelties have been pradlifed. If a 
zealous abhorrence of flich afts be your motives, 
you have a very' extenfive field before you, for 
the exercife of your clemency, in the long fanc- 
tioned pradicesof the Weft Indies, where llavcry 
and cruelty are reduced to a ftftem, and human 
nature is your traffic*. .While you publicly 
countenance fuch pradices as thefe, to what fnort 
of envy can be attributed your ftr idurcs on your 
brethren in the Eaft ? It will be difficult to per- 
luade future ages, that your condemnation of 
alledged conduit in one part of the world is the 

* I have been well aflured, that, in the Weft Indies, 
flavery is reduced to fo complete a fyllcm, that planters 
there iriakc regular calculations by which they are governed 
in the treatment of their Haves, and from which they find it 
more beneficial to work their flaves to death in the Ihort 
fpace of three years, than to allow them the courfe of na- 
ture’s fpan in the performance of ordinary duty. 


efFed 
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efFect of lium:inity, while you publicly enjoy the 
benefits ariling from the open Jale of your fellow- 
creatures in another ! ! 

Having thus ofiered a vindication of the con- 
duit of my countrymen againft private prejudice 
and public reprefentation, let us advert a little to 
fome public a£ts of this nation, whereby they 
have juft reafon to confider thcmfelvcs injured. 

In 1773, we paffed an ad under the plea of 
corre6ting prevalent abules in the adminiftration 
of the Company’s affairs both at home and 
abioad, which, by depriving them of their na- 
tural right of trial by jury, tlie great palladium 
of the freedom of England, became an arbitrary 
and unjuil opprefTion ; and this was farther ag- 
gravated by the inflitution of a Court of Judi- 
cature, veiling in tire j udges, or at kail leaving 
them the power to affume an undefined jurifdic- 
tion, accompanied by a ipecics of diferetion in 
the difpenfation of juftice, unknown to the fyf* 
tern of juiifprudcnce and tlte pradicc of tire 
Courts in Great Britain, by which thefc Judges 
virtually became T.-egiflators allb. Meafures of 
fuch tendency require no comment to an Englilh. 
reader. But, injurious as they v/cre to the birth- 
rights 
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rights of EngllfliJTaen, let us examine with what 
temper they were received in India, The ope- 
ration of tins inftitution commenced in Bengal 
in the year 1774. It is not to be i'uppofcd (nir 
brethren there could be inl'enfiblc to lb grols a 
grievance, or that then minds could be ocherwilc 
than filled witli alarm, at thus becoming the 
objeifts of meailircs fo unconflitutional, and tar 
more calculated to multiply tlian to remedy the 
evils wliich they were pnifcucdly to remove. — 
They nevertheleis received t!)c a<ft with the de- 
ference due to the authority from wliimce it 
iflued, and unmiiimuringly fiibmittcd to it’s 
pradlice and efTect:;, for a period of i\ear five 
years, in order to give it a full and uninterrupted 
trial j and, il.cn only, on bitter experience of it’s 
baneful confequenccs, came foiward in a modcfl; 
and rel}-?c£lful appeal to their country, figned by 
fix hundred and forty-eight as good :in.d loyal 
fubjedls as any in his Maiefiy’s doiviiiiions, foi* 
thatredrefs to which’ they were fo well entitled. — 
But, I am fony to calc f) great a fiur on the 
honor and jullice of my country, as to obferve 
thefc grievances, ci ying as they arc, Hill unre- 
drefled: nay, we have, on the contrary, even 

added' 
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added infidt to injury, by the fublequent aft of 
1784, not only by div'efting them of other rights 
and pri'/iseg'^s derived fl'oni their lituation and 
ler/’,th of fervices, bnt, to trie diigraccfiil enroii- 
rayornent of bafe informerr, wlio, in drat country 
in particular, arc ever ready to facrintc their 
rT'.a'ii.rs, or proteftors, to fordid pnrpofes. I 
iha’l not cnlaro'e on that claiifc of the aft which 

V j 

was a inomimcnt of fo much plaring difgracc to 
our nation, that it’s framers found it wife to 
repeal it. I mu^, however, o'oferve, tliat the 
inl'ult it offered was complete in the enafting it, 
as it fully a.i’.d flrongly expreffed the ill-founded 
;iii<v;-y ty'ni -lx rayed in the minds of their 
countrymen agair.d them. The claufc in allufion 
cannot fail to be in the recolleftlon of my reader; 
but, to bring to his mind the full influence of it’s 
injurious rendcni:y, let him refloft witli what tem- 
per liicli a claufe v.nuld be received among the 
jxeo])le of Isngland, and mixre particularly among 
r!ic iViembcrs of that very I-Ioufe, who framed 
and paffed the acc for otixers. 

Still unrcdrelTed, the grievances of our fellow- 
fubjefts in India now form the fubflance of a fe- 
cond petition to tlieir country, which has, at 

length. 
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length, found its way to the table of the Houle 
of Commons ; but, under lb many difficulties 
and difeouragements, as to dam]! the nroljieft 
of the redrefs reafonably looked for ; at leall, 
ffiould any weight be given to the extraordinary 
opinion of an honorable minillcrial Member on 
the motion for it’s introduction, who, if he did 
not conlider the petitioners as the inanhnate p'o- 
■perty of the Itaft-India Coirnan.y, clearly re- 
duced them to the ftate of live Hock ; for, “ how,'’ 
lays he, “ can we receive a petition from thofe 
‘‘ who are only the fervants of tlie Compan^v, 
“ V hen tlic Company thendlives [or, in other 
‘‘ words, theje gcutlcuun's owntirs'] have not ]-)eti- 
tioned !” As the dilcuHion ot India bufinefs, from 
the conijhcnoiis and exalted llation which this 
honorable Member lills, mult completely a'ol'orb 
his thoughts at prefent ; and as it i- by no means 
unufual with him to trample on all dlfauSlicns of 
locality., fo, on this occafion, he mufc ceriainly 
have tranfported his mind’s eye from Calcutta, 
the refidence of gentlemen not in any rejpctl hie in - 
feriors, to the wretchciJ feene of I '.ngliffi avarice 
anti defj'/Otifin in Rohilr.und, where oar humane 
ally tltc tyrant Sujah Dowlah, having [it is 

“ laid 1 
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faid] converted the Rohillahs into fubjefts, the 
“ next thing he docs is to deny them the rights 
of human creatures, and palpably confider them 
*• as inanimate property, which the owner may 
difpofe of as he thinks fit.” — Good Heavens ! 
what a doctrine ! ' I congratulate my count! y, 
however, that it did not proceed from the mouth 
of an Englifloman ■, and that the rectitude of a 
Britifli Houle of Commons fcouted fuch fend- 
tnents with the fcorn they deleive. We ouglit 
not, however, to be afiedted with furprize at tlic 
l])eech in quellion, when we reflefl, that the pe- 
tition againft which it argued, was produced by 
the oppi-elfive aft which this very Member is fup- 
poled to have had fo ample a lhare in framing, 
and of which the moft offenfivc claufe (faid to 
have been Iiis favourite bantling) but too plainly 
charafterizes it’s author, and his talents for def- 
potifm. 

We lhall not relinquifh the hope of feeing the 
natural juftice of Parliament exerted in a due 
attention to the rcalbnable prayer of the petition 
of thele our fellow-fubjefts. An Englilh Houle 
of Commons has ever liitherto gloried in oppofnig 
unconftitutional meafures — and they would de- 
H Ibrt 
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fert their duty if they did not : fuch inftances, 
therefore, of encroachment, as now aggrieve our 
fellow-fubjefts in India, can only be attributed 
to miniflerial fadlion ; and, confequently, it is to 
be prefumed, cannot be of much longer duration. 
Juftice will ever prove a fufficient fpur to Eng- 
lifhmen, without having recourfe to the addi- 
tional motive of caution again fl: driving the op- 
prefled to fuch defperate afts as the flrength 
of a powerful army, confiding of fifteen hun- 
dred experienced officers, and fixty ihoufand 
brave and well-difciplined tioops, attached to 
them from affedion and fervicc, in pofTeffion of 
a rich and extenfive country, yielding a mod 
princely revenue, and fraught with eveiy valuable 
refource, might enable them to efted. But, 
fhould Minifters perfift in turning a deaf car to 
the juft claims of the petitioners, becaufc they 
poflefs the power fo to do, and determine to 
with-hold rights, to the pofTefllon and free exer- 
cife of which, the loyalty, fidelity, and great at- 
chievements of our brethren in India, in their 
country’s caufe, would of themfelves be deemed 
an ample title under more reafonable men, I 
lhall moft carneftly recommend it to fuch rulers, 

to 
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to turn their refleftions to the fatal and yet bleed- 
ing effedls experienced from fuch unfeeling and 
injudicious conduct towards our late bretliren in 
America j wliofc perfecution, as I before faid, 
“ originated in prejudice, was conduced in ig- 
norance, and has concluded in compulfive fc- 
verance.” Our leUow-fubjefts in tlieEaft have 
fhewn, that they can bear diftrefs like men, and 
feel like men ; and while we flvail continue to 
poflefs our valuable acquifitions in that country, 
which we <ic prelent hold on a tenure of perpe- 
tuity the tribute of their eminent lervices, and 
which nothing can lhakc, while we continue to 
poflefi their atfeftions and attachment unfhaken, 
vve certainly cannot require to be reminded, that 
tltey can alfo cil like men. I--et ur, then, beware 
ho'.v v.c drive them to extremities; nor, when 
they apply to us fo; bread, prelent them aftone. 
Our c'Tors towaids them are hitherto retriev- 
able with honor;— but, leaving the preteftion 
of their petition to the more able and interefted 
advocates afting under their immediate delega- 
tion, I (hall not further trefpafs on the patience 
of my readers. The object of this Appeal is of 
a different nature ; and I dare truft, the candid 
H 2 and 
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and generous minds of my countrymen^ ever 
open to conviflioiij particularly in the caufe of 
TnirTU, will have fuffered my juft, though un- 
adorned arguments, to remove the veil ot pre- 
judice from their underftandings, nor longer al- 
low “ the dark rays of vice, confpicuous in a 
“ few daring cljaraiElers, to overlhadow the bril- 

liant virtues of the Many, and thus liifter in- 
“ Ug-;ity and abilities to be paftively enveloped 
“ in titc fle.un of unrightcoufnefs that they 
will not conlbund particular error with general 
merit and loyal I'ervice ; nor forget, that tin ir 
f'jlj'rfls it! Iiitlia /-re a 'part of tbemfehes-, 
and have nevt" yet been deficient in their country' i 
caufe. 

An apology to the Public for an intrtifion on 
their time, generally precedes the fubieci:; and, 
although I feel the neceftity of it greater in my 
inftance than in any otlier, I ftill flatter mylelf it 
will not be Kfs iavoiably received, as a cojiclu- 
fioi’,, than if 1 htui, in the ufual way, made it in 
aio:n;al exordium. I may fafely place great 
reliance on the dilinteicftednefs of my motive; 
btit more pov.ei 1 uHy icft on the neceflity which 
humanity laid n:c under, of taking up a. caufe, 

which. 
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which, in the opinion of unprejudiced people, 
has been meft pamefully abandoned by gentlemen^ 
■zvhoje fo't-mer ftations in India, and prejent fitm- 
tions in an Honorable AJfembly, render it their 
more immediate province, if not their duty, which 
can no otherwife be accounted for, than as the 
effect of the miftaken principle, of fuppofing it 
nccclTary to facrifice the whole community of 
their India brethren to the defperate caufe of an 
individual.— And this abandonment is the more 
fhameful, as the expectation of the nation is na- 
turally directed to them in particular, for a jufti- 
Hcation of their former fociety j and that their 
filence, however indefenfiblc, may be conftrued 
ip.to condemnation : they ftiould, however, refleCt, 
that this condemnation muft in a more material 
degree alFeCt themfelves, not only from their af- 
finity of power and confequent rcfponfibility, with 
the individual in queftion, but from the dread of 
invelligation, which this their filence might 
imply. — Should this hint tend to awaken them 
from theij' unpardonable lethargy, it will prove a 
great additional reward for any pains I may have 
been at in colleCling materials for the juftification 
of my fellow-countrymen abroad, which, in my 

opinion^ 
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opinion, requires notliing more than a fimple 
ftate of fafts amply and firmly to eltablifh. — 
I have done my duty, as a good citizen, in con- 
tributing my mite towards it ; and thereon found 
a claim to call on thefe gentlemen, either to fol- 
low my example, or to avow the motives of 
their defertion of what muft be no lefs their own, 
than the caufe of our abfent countrymen. 


F I N I S. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE following papers have been lately printed 
by order of the Houle of Commons ; but the 
number of thofe copies being limited, they are 
now reprinted, to meet the convenience of the 
Public at large. 

We have ftudioufly avoided afliftlng any con- 
troverfy on this important fubjcdl, at a crifis 
when the whole cafe being fubmitted to parlia- 
mentary inquiry, it has appeared more candid to 
withhold any intermediate difeuffion: a motive 
of juft'.ce and falrnefs which, we truR, will, 
for the prefent, excufe us to many of the ableft 
writers, who have favoured us with obfervations 
the paR and prefent circumRances of India. 




COPY OF A LETTER, &c. 


T 0 the Honourable Court of DircHors of the Honourable. 
United Eaji India Company. 


Fort William, 20th March, 1783# 

Honourable Sirs, 

I N your letter to the Governor General and Council^i 
dated the 28th of Auguft, 1782, you have been 
pleafed to enter into a large dilcuffion of my proceed- 
ings at Benares, and to apprife the Board of certain re- 
folutions comprehending your judgetnent upon them* 
Thcfe refolutions^ as the immediate caufe and fubjeft 
of my prefent addrefs, I fliall, to avoid the perplexity 
of frequent and remote reference, hereto fubjoin : 

That it appears to this Court, that oh the death 
of Sujah Dowlah, 1775^ a treaty was made with 
his fucceflbr, by which the zemindary of Benares, 
with its dependencies, w^as ceded in perpetuity to the 
Eaft-India Compahy : 

That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyt 
Sing was confirmed by the Governor General and 
Council of Bengal in fhe management of the faid 
zemindary, ffubje£t to the fovercignty Of the Com- 
panyj on hi§ paying a certain tribute, which was 
fettled at Sicca rupees 2,266,180 5 and that the 6cn- 
gal Government pledged itfelf that the free and UA- 
** controlled pofTcflion of the zemindary of Benafeg, 
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and its dependencies, flionld be confirmed and gua- 
rantced to the Rajah and his heirs for ever, fubjedt 
to fvich tribute, and that no other demand lliould be 
** made upon him, nor any kind of authority or jurif- 
didlion cxcrcifed within the dominions afligned him, 
fo long as be aicihcircd to the terms of his engage- 
“ ments : 

That it appears to this Court, that the Governor 
General and Council did, on the 5th of July, 1775, 
** recommchd to Rajah Cheyt Sing to keep up a body 
of 2,000 horfe ; but at the fame time declared, there 
** fhould be no obligations upon him to do it : 

That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyt 
Sing performed his engagements with the Company 
in the regular payment of his tribute of Sicca rupees 
‘‘ 2,266,180. 

That it appears to this Court, that the condudl of 
the Governor General towards the Rajah, whilfi he 
was at Benares, was improper ; and that the impri- 
fonment of his perfon, thereby difgracing him in 
the eyes of his fubjedts and others, was unwarrant- 
** able and highly impolitic, and may tend to weaken 
the confidenciJ which the native princes of India 
ought to have in the juftice and moderation of the 
Company’s Government.” 

I underftand that thefe refolutions were either pub- 
lifhed, or intended for publication. As they have pro- 
ceeded from an authority fo rcfpedtablc, every reader 
of them will naturally, and without hefitation, believe 
that the fadls on which they neccflarily and indifpen- 
lably depend have been fully cflablifhed ; and who are 
the readers ? Not the Proprietors alone, whofc interefl 
is immediately concerned in them, and whofe appro- 
bation 1 am impelled, by every motive of pride and 
gratitude, to folicit, but the whole body of the Peo- 
ple 
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pie of England, whofe paffions have been excited on 
the general fubjedt of the condudl of their fervants in 
India ; and before them I am arraigned, and pre-judged 
of a violation of the national faith in adts of fuch com- 
plicated aggravation, that, if they were true, no pu - 
nilliment fl’iort of death could atone for the injury 
which the intercil and credit of the Public had fuftained 
in them. 

I hope, therefore, I fliall not be thought to give un- 
neccd’ary trouble in calling your attention to a fubjctUt 
not wholly pcrfonal, nor to fail in the rcfpcdl: in which 
I have never yet failed, to your honourable Court, in 
the mode of my vindication, which will not admit of 
the common delicacies of expreffion ; for I cannot ad- 
mit fadfs, however affirmed, which I know to have no 
exiilcncc, and by w'hich my character has been blaflcd, 
nor w'ill a limplc denial or refutation of them be fufli- 
cient againff: fuch a charge, if I can at the fame time 
appeal to your owm knowledge, proved by the evidence 
of } our own arguments, and to wdiat your honourable 
Court poliellcs of candour for my firft juflilication and 
acquittal. 

The facts affirmed, or exprefled in terms equal to 
affirmation, in your rciolutions, arc as follow^ : 

iff:. That the Bengal Government pledged itfclf that 
the free and uncontrolled pofleflion of the zemindary 
of Benares, and its dependencies, Ihould be confirmed 
and guaranteed to the Rajah and his heirs for ever. 

zd. That it pledged itfelf that no other demand 
lliould be made upon him, nor any kind of authority 
or jurifdidtion cxercifed within the dominions afligned 
him, fo long as he adhered to the terms of his en- 
gagements. 

3. That the Governpr General required him to keep 
up a body of 2000 horfe, contrary to the declaration 

tnade 
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made to him by the Governor General and Council, 
on the 5th of July, 1775, that there fliould be no ob- 
ligation on him to do it. 

4th. That Rajah Cheyt Sing was bound by no other 
•engagements to the Company than for the payment 
of his tribute of Sicca rupees 2,266,180. 

5th. That Rajah Cheyt Sing was a native prince of 
India. 

6th. The judgement pafled on my condudl as dc- 
ducible from thefe fadts is, that it was improper, 
unwarrantable, and highly impolitic, and may tend 
to weaken the confidence which the native princes 
of India ought to have in the juflice and moderation 
of the Company’s government.” Here I muft 
crave leave to fay, that the terms improper, unwar- 
rantablc, and highly impolitic,” arc much too gen- 
tle, as dedudtions fj-oin fuch premifes ; and as every 
reader of the latter will obvioufly feel, as he reads, the 
dedudtions which inevitably belong to them, I will add, 
that the flridt performance of folemn engagements on 
one part, followed by adts diredtly fubverlive of them, 
and by total difpofleflion, on the other, ftamps on the 
perpetrators of the latter the guilt of the greateft pof- 
lible violation of faith and jullice. 

But this, and every other conclufion from the fadts 
adduced in proof of them, will fall, if the fadts them'- 
felves have no exigence. I do therefore moft pofitivcly 
and folcmnly deny their cxiftence, 

I deny that the Bengal Government pledged itfelf, 
that the free and uncontrolled pofTcffion of the zemin- 
dary of Benares, and its dependencies, fhould be con- 
firmed and guaranteed to the Rajah and his heirs for 
ever. 

1 deny that the Bengal Government pledged itfelf 
that no other demand fliould be made upon him, nor 

any 



any kind of authority or jurifdidtion cxcrcifed within 
the dominions affigned him, fo long as he adhered to 
the terms of his engagements. 

I deny that I ever required him to keep up a body 
of aooo horfc, contrary to the declaration made to him 
by the Governor General and Council, on the 5th of 
July, 1775, that there fliould be no obligation on him 
to do it. 

My demand ( that is, the demand of the Board) was 
not that he fliould maintain any fpecific number of 
horfc, but that the number which he did maintain 
Ihould be employed for the defence of the general 
ftatc. 

I deny that Rajah Cheyt Sing was bound by no other 
engagements to the Company than for the payment of 
his tribute of Sicca rupees 2,266,180. 

He was bound by the engagements of Fealty, and 
abfolute obedience to every order of the Government 
which he ferved. The various and repeated profef- 
fions of his letters are proofs and acknowledgements of 
this conftrudlion of his vaflalagc ; and his own ca- 
buleeat, or the inftrument by which he engaged to 
perform the duties of his zemindary, expreffes it in the 
acknowledgement of the Company’s fovercignty. 

I deny that Rajah Cheyt Sing was a native prince of 
India. 

CliQyt Sing is the fon of a colledtor of the revenue 
of that province, which his arts, and the misfortunes 
of his mafter, enabled him to convert to a permanent 
and hereditary pofleffion. This man, whom you have 
thus ranked amongft the princes of India, will be afto- 
niflied, when he hears it, at an elevation fo nnlooked 
for, nor Icfs at the independent rights which your com- 
mands have affigned him — rights which are fo foreign 
to his conceptions, that I doubt whether he will know 

in 
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in what language to afTcrt them, unlcfs the example 
which you have thought it confiftent with juflicc, how- 
ever oppofite to policy, to Ihew, of becoming his ad- 
vocates againft your own intercfls, ftould infpirc any 
of ypur own fervants to be his advifers and inftrudtors. 

I forbear to detail the proofs of thefe denials : in 
legal propriety I might perhaps claim a dilpcnfation 
from it, and require the charges to be proved, not my- 
felf difprove them; but I have already difproved them 
in my narrative of my proceedings at Benares, which 
has been long (ince in your hands, and is, I hope, in 
the hands of the Public. — To that I think it fufficient 
to refer, and to point out the ninth and following pages 
of the copy which was printed in Calcutta, for a com- 
plete explanation, and I prefume as complete a demon- 
flration of the mutual relation of Rajah Cheyt Sing, 
the vaflal and lubjc^l of the Company, and of the 
Company his fovcrcign. 

The fubjedt to which I now proceed, and on which 
I reft my fullcft acquittal, is too delicate to admit of 
my entering upon it without requeuing your indulgence 
2Xid pardon for whatever may appear offcnlive in it, 
and declaring that I fliould have fubmitted in filcnce to 
die feverefi cxprcflions of cenfure which you could 
pafs upon me, had they been no more than cxprcflions, 
nnd applied to real fadls ; but w'herc the ccnfurcs arc 
not applied to real fadts, and are fuch as fubfl antially 
affeeft my moral charadter, I fliould be myfclf an ac- 
complice in the injury, if I fuflered the flightefl: impu- 
tation to remain, which it was in my power wholly to 
efface. 

A breach of faith ncceflarily implies antecedent and 
^xifling engagements, and can only be conftrued fuch 
by the exprefs terms of thofe engagements. I have 
been guilty of this crime in my treatment of Rajah 

Cheyt 
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Cheyt Sing, or of none % and I may be allowed to rc^ 
gret, that while you ftated fueh fadts as implied it, you 
did not in terms declare it* There is an appearance of 
tendernefs in this deviation from plain conilru^ion, of 
which, however meant, I have a right to complain ; be- 
caufe it impofes on me the neceffity of framing the 
terms of the accufation againit myfelf, which you have 
not only made, but have ftated the leading arguments 
to it fo ftrongly, that no one who reads thefe can avoid 
making it, or not know to have been intended. 

But permit me to afk — May I not prefume, that this 
deviation arofe from fomething more than a tendernefs 
for my charadter or feelings ? That it was di<flated by a 
confeioufnefs that no fuch engagements exifted ; for if 
any fuch did exift, why were they not produced in fiip- 
port of the charges ? 

Even the fadts which arc affirmed in the refolutions 
are fuch as mull depend on fome evidence ; for they 
cannot cxifl independently. If the Bengal Govern- 
ment pledged iifelf,’^ its pledge mult be contained in 
the written inflruments, which were expreffiy formed 
and declared to define the reciprocal relation and obli- 
gation of the Rajah and the Company. 

The refolutions of your honourable Court, as they 
Hand unconnedfed in their original Hate, mull be ac- 
cepted as the conclufions from certain and eftablifhcd 
evidence ; and this evidence, I muft prefume, you 
meant to produce in the long procefs of detailed argu- 
ment which precedes them in your general letter. This 
confifls of pieced extradls from opinions delivered by 
me in the debates in Council, which not only preceded 
the fettlcment made with the Rajah Cheyt Sing, when 
his zemindary became the property of the Company ; 
but, Hrangc as it will appear, which palfed on an occa-» 
lion wholly foreign to it, and at a time when the Com- 
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pany had not obtained the cefSon of the zemindary^ 
At the point of the fettlcment your detail flops ; had it 
proceeded^ it mufl have exhibited the conditions of the 
fettlenaent, which would have contradidtcd every fadt 
which you have aflerted, and every man of candour 
will believe, that this was the only rcafon why it did 
not proceed j for why arc my fpeculativc opinions on 
the claim made upon the Nabob Aflbf ul Dowlah to the 
cefEon of the zemindary of Benares, which I thought 
an infringement of a treaty already fubfifling with him, 
and upon the mode by which we fliould allow Rajah 
Cheyt Sing to exercife the management of his zemin- 
dary, when it had become the property of the Com- 
pany, quoted in evidence againft me, when the adlual 
deeds which conveyed to Cheyt Sing his pofTeffion of 
the zemindary, and all the conditions on which he held 
it, were the only criteria by which my conduct towards 
him could be tried ? The debates from which my opi- 
nions are extradled, are fo voluminous, and my lhare in 
them bears fo large a proportion, that it would take up 
much time and argument to prove what I could prove, 
that in their colkdlive and relative fenfe they are per- 
fectly confiflent, fo far as they can apply at all to my 
fubfequent conduCt but were it otherwife, they were 
not to be made the rules of my conduCt ; and God for- 
bid that every expreffion, dictated by the impulfe of 
prefent enikrgency, and unprem6ditatedly uttered in the 
heat of par^ contention, Ih^uld impofe up6n me the 
obligation of a fixed principle, and be applied to every 
variable occahon. 

The wifdom of the Leglflature has declared, that the 
whole collective body of the Governor General and 
Council lhall be bound by the opinions of the majo- 
rity ; but the doCtrine implied in your quotation of my 
opinion is the reverfe of that obligation, if iny opinions 
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were not conformable to thofe of a "majority of the 
Board ; and if they were, the adts of the Board, form^ 
on fuch concurrent opinions, ought to be quoted as the 
rules of my condudl, not the opinions which ordy led 
to them« 

Having folemnly pronounced that Rajah Cheyt Sing 
had performed his engagements with the Company, 
and that my condud: toward him was " improper and 
unwarrantable,” you proceed to fay, that fuch far- 
ther refolutions as you may think proper to come to 
on this important fubjeS: will be communicated to 
UB by a future conveyance.” This I cannot other- 
wife under (land than as an indication of your intention 
to order the reftoration of Rajah Cheyt Sing to the ze- 
mindary of Benares : it will be expected, after the 
judgement which you have palTed, as an adt of indif- 
penfable juftice ; and whenever this proniiilbry decla- 
ration is made public, as it muft be, if not already 
known, what may have been expefted will be regarded 
as a certainty. If any thing were wanting but the cx- 
prefs notification of your intention to confirm it, the re- 
call of Mr. Markham, who was known to be the public 
agent of my own nomination at Benares, and the re-ap- 
pointment of Mr. Francis Fowke, by your order, con- 
tained in the fame letter, would place it beyond a; 
doubt. This order has been obeyed ; and whenever 
you lhall be pleafed to order the reftoration of Cheyt 
Sing, I will venture to promife the fame ready and exadt 
fubmiflion in the other members of your Council. 

Of the confequences of fuch a policy I forbear to 
fpeak. Moft happily, the wretch whofc hopes may be 
excited by the appearances in his favour, is ill qualified 
to avail himfelf of them, aini the force which isftationed 
in the province of Benares is fufficient to fupprefs any 
fymptoms of internal fedition ; but it cannot fail to 
create diftruft and fufpenfe in the minds both of the 
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rulers and of the people^ and^iuch a (late is always pro« 
dudtivc pf diforder. 

But it is not in this partial confideration that I dread 
the effects of your commands ; it is in your proclaimed 
indirpofitioii againft the firft executive member of your 
Jirfl: government in India ; it is as well known to the In- 
dian world as to the Court of Englifh Proprietors, that 
the firft declaratory inftruments of the diilblution of my 
influence, in the year 1774, were Mr. John Briftow 
and Mr. Francis Fowke. By your ancient and known 
conftitution, the Governor has been ever held forth and 
underftood to polTefs the oftenfible powers of Govern- 
ment ; all the correfpondence with foreign Princes is 
condudfed in his name ; and every perfbn refident with 
them for the management of your political concerns is 
underftood to be more efpecially his reprefentative, and 
of his choice : and fuch ought to be the rule ; for how 
otherwife can they truft an agent nominated againft the 
will of his principal ? or how, knowing hini to aft under 
the variable inftrudlions of a temporary influence, or the 
cafual didtates of a majority, can they rely on the mea- 
furcs which he may propofe, and which a fuddeft change 
of influence, always expedted in a deviation frbm con- 
ftitutional forms, may undo, and fubjedf them, in every 
inftance of their connedtion, to a continual flUdtuation 
of affairs ? 

When the ftate of this Adminiftration was fuch as 
feemed to admit of the appointment of Mr. Btiftow to 
the refidency of Lucknow, without much diminution 
of my own influence, I gladly feized the odcafion to 
Ihew my readinefs to fubmit to yoiir cPm'tnands : I pro* 
pofed his nomination ; he was nominated^ and declared 
to be the agent of my own choice. Even this effedt of 
my caution is defeated by your abfolute command for 
his rc-appointment, independent of me, and with the 
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fuppofition that I ihould be adverfe to it. I am now 
wholly deprived of my official powers, both in the pro- 
vince of Oude ^nd in tjie ?emindary of Benares. 

Nor wUl the evil flop at thefe lines. My general in- 
fluence, the efFedts of which have been happily mani- 
felled for the fupport of your inter efts, is now wholly 
loft, or what may remain of it fuftained only by the 
prefeription of long polTeffion, and fomething, perhaps, 
of perfonal attachment, imprefled by the habits of fre- 
quent intercourfe. 

I almoft fhudder at the rcfledlion on what might have 
happened, had thefe denunciations againft your own Mi- 
iiifter, in/avour of a man univerfally confidcred in this 
part of the world, as juftly attainted for his crimes, the 
murderer of your fervants and foldiers, and the rebel to 
your authority, arrived two months earlier. You will 
learn by your common difpatches what difficulties 
Mahdajec Scindla has had to furmount in reconciling 
the different members of the Mahratta State to the ra- 
tification, and even when ratified, to the interchange of 
the treaty concluded by him in May laft with this go- 
vernment. I dare to appeal even to your judgement 
for the reply ; and to afk, whether the Minifters of the 
Peihwa, pofTefling the knowledge of fuch a circum- 
ft;ance, would not have availed themfelvcs of it to with- 
hold their confent to the treaty, either claiming to in- 
clude Cheyt Sing as a party in it, or cither overtly or 
fecretly, fupporting his pretenfions, with the view of 
.^multiplying our difficulties; or, which is moft proba- 
ble, waiting for the event of that change in the fupe- 
rior government of Bengal, which fuch fymptoms por- 
tended, before they precipitated their intcrefts in a con- 
nexion with a declining influence, which they might 
obviouily conclude would render this, with all its other 
aXs^ obnoxious to that which fucceeded it } 
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Their counterpart of the treaty is ratified, and kiour 
actual poiTeffion ; and fuch is the character of the man 
whom we have made our principal and guarantee of 
it, that it will infure us againft any change of fcntiment 
which might ariie, from any caufe, in the breads of his 
countrymen, I am happy in having been the foie in- 
drument of the accomplilhment of fo great an event. 
It originated in a feene of univerfal revolt, encompafling 
my own perfon ; it began with the immediate fepara- 
tion of the firft power of, the Mahratta date from the 
general war, and was followed by the indant and general 
ceflation of hodilities, in elFc<^ by a permanent peace ; 
for I have a right now to affirm this, having pofitively 
adured you that it would prove fuch, while the formal 
confirmation of it remained fo long in a date of fuf- 
penfe. In every progreffive date of it, it has met with 
obdru^ions which might have difeouraged even the 
mod determined perfeverance ; in the known indifjpofi- 
tion of the Prefidcncy of Bombay ; in the calamities of 
the Carnatic ; in the alarming interference of the Pre- 
fident and Seledt Committee of Fort Sr. Gcoege, by the 
exaggerated portrait of their affairs in a letter addreffed 
to our Minidcr, and fent in circulation through the midft 
of Decan and Indodan, entreating him at all events, and 
with whatever facrifices, to precipitate the conclufion 
of the treaty, and fave them from dedrudtion; but 
above all, m the vehement exclamations for peace from 
men of every defeription in Great Britain. To all 
thefe .counteractions I have oppofed the principle of 
firmnefs and defiance ; and, aided by the peculiar talents 
and warinefs, and incomparable perfeverance, of Mr. 
David Anderfon, I have at length brought my wiihes 
and yours to their dedined point. Perhaps, with alefs 
able Miiiider, I might yet have failed ; but even, the 
merits of his ferviecs I claim as my own y for it was my 
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choice which called his mind into af^lon, and my confi- 
dence that gave it its beft exertion. Pardon, honou- 
rable Sirs, this digrcliive exultation ; I cannot fupprefs 
the pride which I feel in this fuccefsful achievement 
of a meafurc fo fortunate for your interefts and the na- 
tional honour ; for that pride is the fource of my zeal fo 
frequently exerted in your fupport, and never more 
happily than in thofe inftances in which I have departed 
from the preferibed and beaten path of adtion, and 
affumed a rclponfibility which has too frequently drawn 
on me the moft pointed eifedls of your difpleafure. 
But however I may yield to my private feelings in thus 
enlarging on the fubjeft, my motive in introducing it 
was immediately connedted with its context, and was to 
coiuraft the adtual ftatc of 3'our political affairs, derived 
from a happier influence, with that which might have 
attended an earlier diiTolution of it. 

It is now a complete period of eleven years fince I 
firfl received the firfl noniinai charge of your afiairs ; 
in the courfc of it I have invariably had to contend, 
not with ordinary difficulties, but fuch as molt unna- 
turally arofe from the oppolition of thofe very powers 
from which I primarily derived my authority, and 
which were required for the fupport of it. My exer- 
tions, though applied to an unvaried and confiftent line 
of adtion, have been occalional and defuliory; yet I 
pleafe myfelf with the hope, that in the annals of your 
dominion, which fhall be written after the extindtion 
of recent prejudices, this term of its adminiltration 
will appear not the leaft conducive to the ihterells of 
the Company, nor the leaft refledlive of the honour of 
the Britilh name ; and allow me to fuggeft the inftruc- 
tive Tcfledlion of what good might have been done, 
and what evil prevented, had due fupport been given 
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to that admmiftration which has performed fuch emi- 
nent and fubftantial fervices without it. 

You, honourable Sirs, can atteft the patience and 
temper with which I have fubmitted to all the indig- 
nities which have been heaped upon me in this long 
fervicc. It was the duty of fidelity, which I eflen- 
tially owed to it : it was the return of gratitude, 
which I owed, even with the facrifice of life, had that 
been exadted, to the Company, my original matters, 
and mott indulgent patrons. To thefe principles have 
I devoted every private feeling, and perfevered in the 
violent maintenance of my office, becaufe I was con- 
feious that I poflefled, in my integrity, and in the ad- 
vantages of local knowledge, thofe means of difehar- 
ging the fundtions of it with credit to myfelf, and 
with advantage to my employers, which might be 
w^anting in more fplendid talents ; and becaufe I had 
always a ground of hope that my long fuirerance would 
difarin the prejudices of my adverfaries, or the rota- 
tion of time '^oduce that Concurrence in the crifis of 
your fortune with my own, which might place me in 
the lituation to wdiich I afpiicd. In the mean time, 
there was nothing in any adiual ttatc of your affairs 
which could difeourage me from the profecution of 
this plan. There was indeed an interval, and that of 
fome duration, in which my authority was wholly de- 
ftroyed ; but another was fubttltuted in its place, and 
that, though irregular, was armed with the public be- 
lief of an influence inviiibly upholding it, which gave 
it a vigour fcarcc Icfs effedtual than that of a conttitu- 
tional power. Befides, your Government had no ex- 
ternal dangers to agitate and difeover the loofenefs of 
its compofition. 

The cafe is now moft widely different. — While your 
exittcnce was threatened by wars with the mott for- 
midable 
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ihidablc powers of Europe, added to your Indian ene- 
iiiies, and while you confefledly owed its prefervation 
to the feafonable arid vigorous exertions of this govern- 
ment, you chofe that fcafon to annihilate its conftitu- 
tional powers. You annihilated the^nfluence of its 
executive triember ; you proclaimed its annihilation ; 
you virtually called on his aflbeiates to withdraw their 
fnpport from him, and they have withdrawn it ; but you 
have fubllitutcd no other inftrument of rule in his ftead> 
unlcfs you fuppofe that it may cxift, and can be effec- 
tually exercifed, in the body of your Council at large, 
pofTefTing no power of motion, but an inert fubmiflioii 
to the letter of your commands ; which, however nc- 
ceflary in the wife intention of the Legiflaturc, have 
riever yet been applied to the cftabliflimcnt of any ori- 
ginal plan or fyflem of iticafurcs ; and feldom felt, but 
in inflances of pcffonnl favour, or pcrfonal dirplcafurc. 

Under fuch a fituation, I feci myfclf impelled, by 
the fame fpirit \\ hich has hitherto animated me, to re- 
tain my poll againit all the attempts made to extrude 
me from it, to adopt the contrary line. The fcafon for 
contention is paff. The prefent Hate of affairs is mot 
able to bear it. I am morally certain that my fucccflbr 
in this government, whoever he may be, will be al- 
lowed to poffefs and excrcife the ricceffiry powers of 
his flation, with the confidence and lupport of thofe 
who by their choice of hirii will be intcrefied in his 
fuccefs. I am bccoitic a burden to the fervice, and 
would iriflantly relieve it from the incumbrance, were 
I not apprehenfive of creatirig worfe confequences by 
my ^rupt removal from it. Such an a(ft would proba- 
bly be confidcred by Mahdajee Scindia as a deiertion of 
him in the inflant of his accomplifhmcnt of the treaty, 
and defeat the purpofes of it, which remain yet to be 
effefted by his agency. 1 am alfo perfuaded, that it 
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would be attended with the lofs of the Commander id 
Chief, in whofe prefence alone I look for the reftora- 
tion of peace to the Carnatic, which he, perhaps, 
w^ould think too hazardous an undertaking, with no 
other fupport than that of a broken government. I 
. have now no w^i remaining, but to fee the clofe of 
this calamitous fccne, and for that I hope a few months 
will be fufFicient. My fervices may afterwards be fafely 
withdrawn ; but will Hill be due, in my conception of 
what I owe to my fir ft conftituents, until they can be 
regularly fupplied by thofc of my appointed fuccelibr, 
or until his fucceffion ftiall have been made known, and 
the interval but fhort for his arrival. 

It therefore remains to perform the duty which I 
had affigned to myfelf as the final purpole of this let- 
ter, to declare, as I now moft formally do, that it is 
my defire that you will be pleafcd to obtain the early 
nomination of a perfon to fuccecd me in the govern- 
ment of Fort William ; to declare, that it is my inten- 
tion to refign your fervice, as foon as I can do it with- 
out prejudice to your affairs, after the allowance of a 
jcompetcnt time for your choice of a perfon to fuccced 
me ; and to declare, that if in the intermediate time 
you lhall proceed to order the reftoration of Cheyt Sing 
to the zemindary, from which, by the powers which I 
legally poflefled, and conceive myfelf legally bound to 
aflert, againft any fubfequent authority to the contrary, 
derived from the fame common foiircc, he was difpof- 
fefled for crimes of the greateft enormity, and your 
Council fhall rcfolvc to execute the order, I will in- 
ftantly give up my ftation and the fervice. 

To thefe declarations, fuffer me to add this referva^ 
tion,that if in the mean time the adts of which I com- 
plain fh.^1, on a mature revifion of them, be revoked, 
and I fhall find myfelf poflefled of fuch a degree of your 
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confidence as lhall enable me to fupport the duties of 
my ftation, I will continue in it until the peace of all 
your poffcffions lhall be reftored, or it lhall be your 
pleafure to allow me to relign it. 

I have the honour to be. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Yout moll obedient. 

And faithful fervant, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

P. S. Upon a careful revifal of what I have written, 
I fear that an expreffion which I have ufed, refpedting 
the probable conduct of the Board, in the event of 
orders being received foi the reHoration of Cheyt Sing, 
may be conftrued as intimating a fenfe of dilfatisfadtion 
applied to tranfailions already pall. It is not my in- 
tention to complain of any one, but to vindicate my 
own charadlcr, and to Hate the difficulties of my fitn- 
ation. Neither do I mean, by excepting one perfon, 
to call a cenfure on any others : yet I feel, in my 
efteem for Mr. Whcler, and in my Iblicitude to avoid 
even the imputation of reflefting unjuftly on his con-^ 
dudf, a duty impelling me to declare, that in my expe- 
rience of it, fince the time that we were firft in the 
habits of mutual confidence, it has been fair and ho- 
nourable to myfelf, and zealous to the pubiic ; equally 
free from profeffion and fubterfugc ; and his fupport 
given to me, in every inftance, equal to whatever claim 
I might have to it. 

W. H. 
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f)hfervations on a Letter to the Court of DireHors of the 
Eaft- India Company^ from IVarren Haftings^ Efquire^ 
Governor General of Bengal^ dated at Fort William^ 
the zoth of March ^ "^ 1 ^ 3 9 interfpetfed with fuch au- 
thentic Documents as tend to fhew the Grounds upon 
which the Dire^ors eJlahliJlDcd their Refolutions refpe 5 i- 
ing Mr, Haftings* Conduct tozvards Cheyt Sing, the Ra- 
jah of Benares, — Printed hy Order of the Court of 
Direliors, November 19, 1783. 

At a Court of Directors, held on Thurfday, the i8th 
of July, 1782, 

R E SOLVED, I ft. That it appears to this Court, 
that, on the death of Sujah Dowlah in 1775, a treaty 
was majde by his fucceflbr, by which the zemindary of 
Renares^ with its dependencies, was ceded in perpe- 
tuity to the Eaft-India Company. 

Rcfolved, 2d, That it appears to this Court, that 
Rajah Cheyt Sing was confirmed by the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council of Bengal in the managernent of the 
faid zemindary, (fubjedt to the fovercignty of the 
Company) on his paying a certain tribute, which was 
fettled at Sicca rupees 2,266,180 ; and that the Ben- 
gal Government pledged itfelf, that the free and un- 
controlled polleffion of the zemindary of Benares, and 
its dependencies, Ihould be confirmed and guaranteed 
to the Rajah and his heirs for ever, fubjedf to fuch tri- 
bute ; and that no other demand Ihould be made upon 
him, nor any kind of autho.rity or jurifdidtion excrcifed 
within the dominions afligned him, fo long as he ad- 
hered to the tcrnris of his engagements. 

Refolved unanimoufly, 3d, That it appears to this 
Court, that the Governor General and Council did, on 
the 5th of July^j 1775, recommend to Rajah Cheyt 
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Sing to k^ep up a body of 2000 horfe, but at the fame 
time declared there fliquld be no obligation on him to 
do it. 

Refolved unanimoufly, 4th, That it appears to this 
Court, that Rajah Cheyt Sing performed his engage- 
ments with the Company, in the regular payment of his 
tribute of Sicca rupees, 22,66,180, 

Refolved, 5th, That it appears to this Court, that 
the condud: of the Governor General towards the Rajah, 
v/hilft he was at Benares, was improper; and that the 
imprifonment of his perfon, thereby difgracing him in 
the eyes of his fubjedts and others, was unwarrantable 
and highly impolitic, and may tend to weaken the con- 
fidence which the native Princes of India ought to have 
in the juftice and moderation of the Company’s go- 
vernment. 


OBSERVATIONS, 

The Court of Diredtors having thought proper, af- 
ter the moll mature deliberation, to come to fun- 
dry refolutions rcfpedling the condudl of the Go- 
vernor General of Bengal towards Cheyt Sing, 
the Rajah of Benares, the farne were tranfmitted 
to the Governor General and Council, with fcvcral 
prefatory paragraphs. Thefc refolutions have 
produced a very extraordinary reply on the part 
of the Governor General, denying, in the moll 
politivc terms, the cxillencc of the fadls on which 
they were founded. 

As the Governor General has forborne to * detail 
the proofs of thefc denials,” notwithllanding his 
opinion, that T a limple denial of th^m would npt 

♦ Vide printed Icucr, £01.27. f Ibid. fol. 23. 
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be fufficlent,” his letter would probably have re- 
mained unnoticed, had not the zeal of his friends, by 
printing and circulating it, forced it upon the public 
lattention — a letter calculated to bring contempt as well 
as an odium on the Court of Directors, for their con- 
duct on this occafion. 

This ftep, taken by Mr. Haftings’ friends, makes it 
necefTary, in vindication of the coxidu<£t of the Court 
of Directors, to bring forward fuch obfervations as na- 
turally occur on the various aflertions contained in the 
Governor General’s letter, and in order to remove any 
unfavourable impreffions which it may have made on 
the minds of the Public. 

The printed letter above mentioned is preceded by 
extradfs from the Company’s general letter to Bengal, 
dated the 28th of Augull, 1782 ; at the conclufion of 
which ext rafts, is added the following note or memo- 
randum : 

Th^ letter from which the foregoing extrafts 
were taken was figned by the two Chairs and eleven 
** Direftors.” 

It may therefore be proper, before we enter on a 
juflification of the refolutions, to which part of the 
foregoing extrafts allude, to flatc, 

That, for the ift refolution, there were 22 Dircc^ 
tors againft i. 

For the 2d refolution, thei'c were 15 againft 
The 3d refolution paffed unanimoufly. 

The 4th refolution, That Cheyt Sing performed 
his engagements,” &c. pafled likevvife unanimoufly^ 
For the 5th refolution, after the terms of it, refpcc- 
ting the conduft of Mr. Haftings, had been much fof- 
tened, there were 16 Direftors againft 7. 

The Governor General, in his letter refpefting tho 
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faid rcfolutions, has exprclTed himfelf in the following 
worjjs : 

I deny that the Bengal Government pledged itfelf 
that the free and unconnolied pofrefTion of the zc- 
‘‘ mindary of Benares, and its dependencies, Ihould 
be confirmed and guaranteed to the Rajah and his 
heiii for ever. 

I deny that the Bengal Government pledged itrfelf 
that no other demand lliould be made upon him, nor 
airy kind of authority or juiirdlclion exercilcd within 
the dominions rdfigned him, fo long as he adhered to 
the terms of his engagements.*^ 

Rajah Buhvant. Sing, the father and immediate pre- 
dcccHbr of Rajah Cheyt Sing, had rendered great ajjif- 
tam e to the Com'pany in the^UKir letvoecn them and the late 
Vizier Snjab Do’uyUib^ Nabob of Oiide, Upon the con- 
clnfion of that war, General Carnac was, on the nth 
of June, 1765, impowered by the Prefidcnt and Coun- 
cil of Bengal to fettle certain preliminary articles with 
Sujah Dowlah, one of which was, to jecure Biilveani 
Siy>g in the pojfejfion of bis country. And by the 5th arti- 
cle of the definitive treaty concluded by J.ord Clive at 
Illahabad, on tlic x6th of Auguft following, “ his 
Highnefs Sujah Dowlah engages, in the moil fo- 
Icinii manner, to continue Bui want Sing in the ze- 
inindarics of Benares, Gauziporc, and all thofe dif- 
trials he poireffed at the time he came over to the 
‘‘ late Nabob JaiEer Aly Khan and the Englifli, on 
condition of his paying the fame revenue as heretoforeJ' 
On the death of Buhvant Sing, in Augull, 1770, 
his fon, Cheyt Sing, was, at the recommendation and 
rcqucil of the Preiident and Council of Bengal, in- 
veiled with the government of his father^s territories, 
on his giving a nazerannah of 20 lacks of rupees, and 
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agreeing to an ihcreafe of two lacks and an half In his 
annual tribute. 

The inftrument which was delivered to Chcyt Sing 
by the Vizier upon this occafion, is called a treaty^ in 
which are the following words : Excepting what is 

includetl in the prefent agreement, nothing JJmll ever 
he demanded tf you in future^' — It then concludes. 
In this, God, and the prophet of God, and the 
Koran, arc included, that, between us and our joint 
pojlerityy there will never be a variation herein/^ 

The negociation ior eflablifliing Chcyt Sing in the 
zemindary of his father, was carried on by Captain 
(now^ Colonel) Gabriel Harper. — The following paf- 
fage, in a letter from him of the 8th of OdVober, 1770, 
to the Prclident and Council of Bengal, giving an ac- 
count thereof, points out the true line of policy which 
ought to have been followed by thofc who afterwards 
took the lead in that country : I will leave to the 

young Rajah, and others, to acquaint you how I 
have conducted myfelf; only thus much let me fay, 
‘‘ that I have kept a llridl eye not to diminijb our 
“ tional hoJiour^ difinterejlednefsy and jujiice ; which I will 
conclude has had a greater effedt in fccuring to the 
Company their vaft pofleHions, than even the force of 
‘‘ their arms^ however formidable^ could doJ* 

The fertlcment of the zemindary in the family of 
Bulwant Sing was deemed of fuch confequence to the 
Company’s affairs, that the Prefident and Council, in 
their letter to the Court of Diredtors of the 3 iff of Oc- 
tober, 1770, offer their congratulations in the follow- 
ing words : — Permit us, honourable Sirs, to con- 
** gratulate you on fo very happy a conclufion of an 
event wc deem highly important to your intereff.’* 
And in their letter to the Court of 24th of Decembef 
following, they fay, that Chcyt Sing is now FULLY 
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invefted with the government^ to the entire fatisfdBion of 
evety one^ and is confidered by the Vizier as bolding that 
country on the fame terms as his father ^ the difference in 
the revenues excepted/* 

The Rajah, by a letter to the Governor, received the 
7th of November, exprefled his fenfc of the obligation 
thus conferred upon him, in the following words : — ^ 
** The favour of the Englifli Sirdars is fuch that I can- 
not deferibe the fmallcft particle thereof, and if even 
every hair of my head was a tongue, it w^ould be ini'* 
poffiblc to exp refs my fenfe of it.*’ 

This event happened more than twelve months before 
Mr. Haflings fuccccdcd to the office of Prefidcnt and 
Governor of Bengal ; yet he has allcrted in his printed 
narrative*, That Cheyt Sing obtained from our in- 
fluence, exerted by niyfelf the frjl legal title that his 
family ever poflefled of property in the land of which 
he, till then, was only the aumil, and of which ho 
became the acknowledged zemindar^ by a funnud 
granted to him by the Nabab Sujah Dowlah, at my 
injtance, in the month of September, 1773.” 

This ill-grounded aflertion has been noticed here in 
order to ffiew the neceffity of a careful examination of 
the fcvcral pohtivc aflertions in the Governor General's 
letter, before a decided opinion be formed of the con- 
dud: of the Dirediors. 

In the beginning of the year 1773, it was deter- 
mined by the Council of Bengal, that their Prefident, 
Mr. Haftings, fhould proceed to Benares, in order to 
obtain a perfonal interview with the Vizier. And in 
their inftrudiions to him upon this occafion, dated 
23d June, 1773, they fay, We empower you to 
new^ on behalf of Rajah Cheyt Sing, the ftipulation 
which was formerly made with the Vizier in favour 
* Page 8. 
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of his father Rajah Bulwant Sing, in conjideration of 
hh fervices to the Company in the year 1764/^ 

Mr. Haftings having executed his comniiffion, he^ 
on the 4th of Odtober, refumed his feat at the Board,, 
and delivered in a Report of his negotiations. 

Thefe negociations, fo far as they relate to Rajah 
Cheyt Sing, are reported in the following words : 

“ No. 3, is a Perfian copy of a coulnama, or en* 
gagementy which I obtained from the Vizier, con- 
firming to Rajah Cheyt Sing and his pofterity^ the Hi- 
pulations formerly made in behalf of his father Bul- 
want Sing. — No. 4, is an Englilh tranllation of it. — 
No. 5, a copy of the Vizier’^s pottah, or rent roll, 
** fixed with Rajah Cheyt Sing for the year 1178’^, 
** and alluded to in the coulnama. — No. 6, an Englifh 
‘‘ tranflation of the pottah. — No. 7, the tranflation of 
** a letter which I wrote to Rajah Cheyt Sing, as a 
** farther ajfurance of the condition promifed in the couU 
namaJ* 

The coulnama was executed in my prefence, and 
** attefied by me. The Vizier defired that the flipula- 
tions made in favour of the Rajah might be cxc- 
cuted in this mode., rather than by an article in the 
treaty, and it was equally JaiisfatJory to the Rajah , — 
** I muft remark that he had already given the Rajah 
a coulnama of this tenor, foon after the death of 
“ Bulwant Sing, through the folicitation of Captain 
“ Harpur, by the orders of the Sclcdt Committee. — 
“ He could therefore have no reafonahle plea to refufe 
the confirmation of it. Ncverthclefs he feemed to 
think his former adt of fo little validity, that he 
prefled me, in very earneft term:^, for my confent 
« that he fliould difpojfefs the Rajah of the forts of Lu- 
« teefgur^ and Bidjygur, and take from him 10 lacks of 

* Bengal llyle. 
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rupees over and above the Jiipulated rent ; and he fecm- 
cd greatly diffatisfied at my rcfufal. He argued, 
that the treaty of Illahabad related to Bulwant Sing 
/okfyi and was never meant to extend to his pofterityu 
** I confefs the letter of the treaty exprejjes no more, 
** yet I cannot conceive that either the Rajah or Lord 
Clive, when the treaty was made, could have in- 
tended it in that fenfe. It has certainly been diffe^ 
rently underftood, both by the Company and by this 
Adminiftration ; and the Vizier himlelf had before 
put it out of all difpute hy the Jolemti abl pajfed in the 
Rajah's favour^ oh Lis Juoceffion to the ^emhsdary, I 
am well convinced that the RajaW s inheritance^ and 
perhaps his life, are no longer fafe than 'while he en- 
** Companies proteSion, which is his due by the 

TIES OF JUSTICE, AND THE OBLIGATIONS OF 
PUBLIC FAITH ; and which policy enjoins us to af- 
ford him ever mofl effebfiiallyd^—^^ His country is a 
ftrong barrier to ours, without fubje(JiImg us to any 
expences ; and we may depend upon him as a fure 
ally, whenever we may ftand in need of his fcrvices/” 
In the tranflation of the coulnama given by Sujah 
Dowlah to Rajah Cheyt Sing, which was laid before 
the Council by Mr. Haftings, are the following paf- 
fages : Exclulive of the jumma^' fpccified in the 

caboolcat, no increafe Jlsall £ver hereafter he demanded. 
By the word of God, and the holy Koran, and of 
the bleflcd Imaums, this agreement is made be- 
tween me and my heirs, and yon and your heirs, and it 
^ Jhall never he deviated fromd* 

The pottah fixes the tribute at rupees 22,48,449 ; 
and concludes in this manner t ‘‘ By the favour of God, 
** there Jhall never be any deviation from this agreement^ 
The paper. No. 7, referred to in the before-menr 
* Amount of the tribute^ 
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tioncd Report, which is a tranflation of a letter from 
Mr. Haftings to Rajah Cheyt Sing, as a farther alTu- 
xance of the conditions promifed in the coulnama, is 
as follows : 

From the Governor to Rajah Cheyt S\ng» 

At this time, the Vizier of the empire having 
given you an agreement under his hand and fcal, 
-which I have couyiterjignedy and alfo affixed my Jeal to, 
it is necelVary, that, conformably thereto, and ac- 
cording to the treaty concluded at Allahabad by 
Lord Clive and the Vizier, refpedting Rajah Bui* 
want Sing, your deccafed father, you, with the 
greateft chcerfulncfs, pay to the Vizier the rent 
thereby eftablifhed ; in which cafe the Company 
w/// always attend to your welfare, and afford you 
their care and protection ; and in the agreement aforc'^ 
mentioned, there ffiall never he any breach or deviation/* 
Such was the relation in which Rajah Cheyt Sing 
flood to the Company, previous to the I'overcignty of 
Benares being transferred to them upon the fuccelfion 
of Afoph ul Dowlah to the fubahfliip of Oude. 

Mr. Haftings’ idea that the rr^hts of Cheyt Sing 
were cftablillied even before the Company were the gua^ 
rantee for the performance of the agreement between him 
and the Vizier, is clearly expreffed by his refufal to 
permit the Vizier to difpollefs the Rajah of the forts 
of Luteefgur and Bidjygur, and to take from him lo 
lacks of rupees over and above the ftipulatcd rents. — r 
But when Mr. Haftings, on behalf of the Company, 
became himfclf the guarantee of a treaty, which con- 
firmed the zemindary to Cheyt Sing and his heiis fof 
ever, vmder a certain fixed tenure, how much more was 
the Company’s protedrion due to the Rajah by the ties, 

* • of juflice and the obligations of public faith /” 

Even after the death of Sujah Dowlah, and imme- 
diately 
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drately preceding the transfer of the fovcreignty of 
Benares, the Refident at the Court of the new Vizier 
was equally fenlible of the rights of the Rajah, as ap- 
pears by the following extradt of a letter from him to 
the Governor General, dated the 14th of April, 1775, 
“ I quoted (to the Vizier) the treaty fubfifting be- 
tween the late Vizier and Rajah Cheyt Sing, and 
their heirs rejpe 5 lively\ of which the Company were 
the guarantees. So long as the Rajah paid his kifts 
when they became due, his Excellency, on his part, 
“ cou/d not demand either an increafe of rent or fums in 
advance.^' 

And on the very eve of the conclufion of the treaty 
with Albph ul Dowlah, the young Vizier, Mr. Haflings 
ftept in between him and the Rajah to lliicld the latter 
from the iinjufl demands of the former, notwithflanding 
if the money had been received from the Rajah, the 
Vizier had promifed to pay it to the Company^ in part li^ 
quidation of his debt. On that occafion the Rajah wrote 
a letter to Mr. Haflings, which he received on the I3tli 
of May, 1775, expreffing his acknowledgements in the 
following words ; I have been honoured with your 
friendly letter, informing me, that, agreeably to my 
defile, you have written to the Nabob Afoph ul 
Dowlah, to defjl from his demand of fx lacks of rupees 
in advanced* It concludes, May the Almighty 
grant you a long continuance of every bleffing which 
this world can afford for your kindnefs to me on every 
occafion, wdro have no other dependance but on your 
favour !■* 

Having thus Ihewn the connedlion between Rajah 
Cheyt Sing and the Company, previous to the Sove- 
reignty of Benares being transferred to the Englifh., 
and the unalterable tenure by which he held his zemin- 
dary under the Vizier, it is proper to examine the pro* 

ceedings 
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ceedlngs of the Governor General and Council, which 
led to the treaty with the fucccflbr of Sujah Dowlah, 
by which that Sovereignty was vefted in the Com- 
pany. 

. In doing this, it is impoflible to fcparatc the limple 
negotiation for obtaining the Sovereignty of the zcmin- 
dary from the terms upon which the Rajah was to hold 
it under the Company ; for fo far from the latter fub- 
jcdt being, as Mr. Haftings has alTerted in his printed 
letter *, ** wholly foreign to the former,” it will be 
fecn they are fo blended together, that they cannot, nor 
indeed ought not, to be feparated. 

The death of Sujah Dowlah happened in the begin- 
ning of February, 1775 ; and it having been agreed by 
the Bengal Council, on the 13th of February follow* 
ing, that a new treaty iliould be executed w ith Afoph 
ul Dowlah, his fon and fucccflbr, the Governor General 
propofed, That each member of the Board fliould 
deliver in his fentiments of the conditions to be re- 
quired or acceded to for the new treaty ; obferving, 
that not having himfelf fufficiently copfidered the 
fubject in the latitude w hich has been given to it by 
the foregoing refolutions -f-, he wilhes to prepare 
what he may have to offer himfelf.” 

Upon which it was ‘‘ Rcfolvcd to adjourn upto the 
evening, that every member may prepare his ideas 
on the fubjedf.” 

But how has Mr. Haftings fpoken of the cool and 
'deliberate opinion which he prepared in confequence of 
the preceding refolution, when he afterwards law thst 
opinion quoted by the Court of Diredtors ? God 
forbid f fays he) that any expreflion, didtated by the 
impulfe of prefent emergency ^ and unpremeditately ut^ 

* Fol. 30. 

f The leTolutions here fpoken of related only to the Vizier. 
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tered in the beat of party contention^ fhould impofe 
upon me the obligation of a fixed principle, and be 
applied to every variable occafion*.” 

So far from its being the intention of the Board, 
that their opinion in this bufincfs fliould be confidercd 
as mere words pafled in debate, it will be prefently 
Ihcwn, that even in this imperfedt ftage of it, they 
defired the attention of the Court of DiredVors to thofe 
very opinions ; nor was it poffible for the Court to con- 
fider them in any other light, than as the deliberate 
fentiments of each individual menibcr, which were 
hereafter to be fo modified as to meet the general con- 
currence. 

The Board being aflcmblcd in the evening, the 
members delivered in their feparate opinions in writ-* 
ing ; fo far as thofe opinions relate to the province of 
Benares, they are here fubjoined. 

Francises Opinion, 

The zemindary of Benares is to be made de- 
pendant as a fief on the united kingdoms of Bengal 
and Bahar ; and the tribute^ lately paid by the 
Rajah to the Vizier, to be paid to this govern- 
iiicnr. 

“ The prefent Rajah of Benares to be confirmed in 
the zemindary, which may be perpetuated in his 
family, under a fiy.ed annual trihiitCy and a fixed fine 
at each future invefiiture ; a free trade to be open- 
cd between thefe provinces and his country. Fbe 
RajiiJjs authority in his c^n government to he left free^ 
“ and uncontrolled*^ 

Mr, BarivelVs Opinion. 

The independency of Gauzipore on Oude is a 
great political objedt, and ought to be infified on; 
and whatever may be refolved refpedting the re- 

Piinted Letter, fol. 31. 
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venue paid by the Rajah of that country, /he 
** Englijh government ought not to Jland in the Jame 
relation to it at the late Vizier ; bccaiife the country of 
Benares and Gauziporc is a natural barrier to theje 
provinces ; and the Rajah flioukl have the flrongefl; 
ties of interefi to fupport our government, in cafe of 
any future rupture with the Soubah of Oude. To 
** make this his interefi, he muft not he tributary to the 
Englifh government ; for from the inftant he becomes 
its tributar)^ from that moment we may expccfl him 
to fide againfl us ; and by taking advantage of the 
‘‘ troubles and commotions that may arife, attempt to 
difburden himfclf of his pecuniary obligations.” 

Colonel Monfon's Opinion. 

** Wc flioiild require that Cheyt Sing's zemindary 
be annexed to the foubahlhip of Bengal, or Bahar, 
or to both.” 

General Clavering* s Opinion. 

That the zemindary of Benares and Gauziporc 
lhall be held by Cheyt Sing, of the Company, in- 
ftcad of the Soubah of Oude. 

‘‘ The Nabob to rclinquifh to the Company the 
fovereignty of Benares ,and Gauziporc, to be held, 
as at prefent, by Cheyt Sing, on his paying his tribute 
to the Company. 

In order to attach this Rajah to the Company, his 
** tribute ought to he diminijhed at leaji three lacks of 
rupees*' 

Governor General's Opinion. 

That the perpetual and independent poffefTion of 
the zemindary of Benares and its dependencies, he 
** confirmed and guaranteed to Rajah Cheyt Singy and 
his heirs for even fubjeft only to the annual pay- 
ment of the revenue hitherto paid to the late 
^ Vizier, amounting to rupees 2^3,7 1?656. 12, to be 

dif. 
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difpofcci of as cxprcfled in the following article; 
that no other demand be made upon him, either by 
the Nabob of Oude, or this government, nor any 
kind of authority or juri/di^Iion cxerciicd by either, 
within the dominions afligned him. 

2.d, That an equal partition be made of the re- 
venue of the xemindary of Benares, between the 
Company and the Nabob of Oude ; that is to 
fay, that the Rajah fliall pay monthly to each, 
the fum of rupees 98,823. 2. 9 ; amounting on 
the whole, to rupees 23,71, 656. 12, per an- 
num ; that this participation be exprcflly declared 
to be intended as a pledge and acknowledgement 
of the cc^ual relation in which the Rajah and 
his fucceflbrs are hereafter to ftand to both go- 
vernments.” 

The Governor Geiicrars obfervations upon his own 
propolitions, arc as follow : 

Oh/ervations on the Firji Fropojitlon. 

The Rajah of Benares, from the fituation of his 
country, which is a frontier both to the provinces of 
Oude and Bahar^ may be made a ferviccable ally to 
the Company, whenever their affairs {hall require it. 
He has always been confidered in this light, both by 
the Company and the fucceffive members of the 
late Council ; but to infure his attachment to the 
Company, his interejl mull be conncdled with it, 
which cannot be better effefted, than by freeing him 
totally from the remains of his prefent vadalagc, un- 
der the guarantee and protedion of the Company; 
and at the fame time guarding him againfi any appre- 
henjsons from this government y by thus pledgingits 
FAITH, that no encroaclments Jhall ever he made on his 
** rights by the Company, 

E 
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Ohjervatlons on the Second Propojition. 

I propofe this article with feme rcliidrance, as 
contrary to my idea of the right of the Nabob of 
Oude, in virtue of his agreement originally formed 
between his father and the Company; but it is 
conformable to the principle Tidoptcd by the Board, 
in the refolutions* palled this morning, and may, 
perhaps, be obtained without much oppolition from 
‘‘ the Nabob ; at the lame time that it contributes to 
** fix the independency of the zemindary of Benares , on: 
the moft permanent foundation** 

Thefe various written opinions were ordered to lie 
for the confideration of the Board. 

Before it is Hated what were the final refoliitions of 
the Board upon this important fubjed:, it is ncccHary 
to remark, that the eftabildiing the independency of the 
Rajah of Benares (whether he was to hold his coun- 
try under the fovereignty of the Vizier, or the Com-^ 
pany, or both) was a point in which there was no 
difference of opinion. It was a great political arrange- 
ment. A mere glance at the map will at once Ihcw 
the wifdoin oi fuch’ a policy, and how much it was foi; 
the good of the Company, to bind the Rajah to their 
intcrells, on conditions that were not to be altered or 
i>aried. 

That all thefe opinions might be duly weighed by 
every member, the Board did not refume the conli de- 
ration of them till the 3d of March. In the interme- 
diate fpacc, the Governor General and Council wrote to 
the Court of Dired:ors on the 24th of February, that 
as the fubjed: then under confideration was of great 
magnitude and importance, they had chofen to en- 
ter upon it in Council, with all the deliberation which 
if it requires d' The ideas of the different mem- 

♦ Which relate only to the Ylzhi^ 
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bcrs/’ (fay they) will appear in the confultatlons 
referred to in the margin; they are not given in 
as conclufive opinions, but as fentiments llibjcd: 
to be canvafled, modified, and corredted, and tend- 
ing only to throw light on the juhje^Jt^ before the final 
determination of the Board ; i^ hcn that dc-ermina- 
tion takes place, you fhall be duly advifed.” Yet 
thefe opinions fo deliberately given, and to whieh the 
attention of the Court of Dirc(ftors is thus particularly 
drawn, even before they became final refolutuMis, 
are interpreted by Mr. Haflings, in his letter, as ex-. 
.preffions unpremeditatcdly uttered in the heat of party 
“ contention ''^" And the Board, in their fubfequent 
letter to the Court, of the 241!! March, fay, “ The 
fubjedt was agitated in Council with every degree 
‘‘of attention and dr cumftantial difcujfton which its con- 
“ fcquence demanded.” 

On the 3d of March, 1775, as has been before 
obferved, the Board refumed the confideration of 
the feparatc minutes delivered in by each member 
on the 13th February. And, among other leading 
points, relative to the propofed treaty with the young 
Vizier, the Governor General propofed the following 
queflion ; 

“ Whether it fliall be made a condition of "he new 
“ treaty, that Rajah Cheyt fliall cxcrcifc a fr^'’e and 
“ independent authority in his dominions^ fubjedl only to 
“ the payment of his 
“ Mr, Francis. Yes. 

“ Mr. Barwell. Yes. 

“ Col. Monjan. No, I think not ; as I fee no ad- 
vantage in it for the Company’s intereft. 

Gen. Clavering. Provided he pays his tribute to 

* Fol. 31. 
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the Company, I think he fliould be rendered in^ 
dependent, 

“ "the Governor General. Yes/* 

Here is a folemn refolution of the Board, with only 
one diflentient voice, that Rajah Cheyt Sing fliould 
cxcrcife a fi^ee and independent authority in his own do- 
minions, fubjed: only to the payment of his tribute. And 
on the 24th of the fame month, the Board acquainted 
the Court of Diredfors with their having rcfolvcd. 
That the Rajah of Gauzipore fliould be rendered 
totally independent y and be left to excrcife a free au- 
thority in his own dominions, fubjedt only to the 
payment of his tribute,"'* 

The general terms upon which Cheyt Sing was 
to hold his zemlndary, whether under the fovercignty 
of the Vizier, or the Company, or both, being thus 
fettled, the next queflion propofed by the Governor 
General was as follows : 

Whether it fliall be made an article in the treaty, 
that, in confidcration of the engagements to be en- 
tered into by this government, to guarantee the 
pofTcflions of the Nabob of Oiidc, as before refolv- 
ed, he lhall cede and make over to the Company 
the whole, or any part of the tribute due from the 
zemindary of Gauzipore V* 

And the fevcral lucnihcrs of the Board having given 
their opinions thereon, it was rcfolved, ‘‘ That a de- 
mand be made (of the Vizier) for the tribute of 
Gauzipore, but that it be not confidcred an abfo- 
folute and indifpcnfablc article in the negotiation 
w ith the Nabob. 

On confultation the 8th March, is entered another 
minute of Mr. Francis upon this buhnefs, in which is 
the following claufc ; 


In 
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In agreeing to the propofed independency of the 
Rajah of Benares, my meaning was to adhere ftrid:- 
ly to the 3d paragraph^ of my minute of the 13th 
of February. The zemindary may be perpetuated 
in his family, on fixed and unalterable conditions. The 
conditions I propofed tend to fccurc us a great ac- 
ceflion of revenue, without any acceffion of terri- 
rory. It is highly for his own advantage to be con- 
fidcred as a vafl'al of the fovereign of thefe king- 
doms, holding a great hereditary fief by a fixed 
tefiure, and acknowledging the Sovereign of Bengal 
and Bahar to be his J.ord Paramount."' 

At length the new treaty with the Vizier w'as finally 
fettled ; by the 5th article of wdiich the fovereignty of 
Benares, and its dependencies^ was ceded in petpetuity to 
the Company. 

The fovereignty of Benares being thus transferred to 
the Company, the Governor General, on the 12th June, 
1775, laid before the Board tlie following minute and 
obfervations for their confidcration, with this preface : 
‘‘ The fovereignty of the zemindary of Benares, 
and its depende^^:ies, having been ceded in perpe- 
tuity to the honourable Company, by the 5th arti- 
cle of the treaty lately formed with the Nabob Afoph 
ul Dovvlah, it becomes immediately neceflary to de- 
‘‘ terminc in what manner this right fhall be cxcrcifed, 
and the regular payment of the revenue due from 
the Rajah fecured." 

The Governor General then moved, that this 
fubjedt be taken into the confidcration of the Board ; 
“ and fubmits to their corrcdlion and approval, the 
following plan of fcttlcmcnt with Rajah Cheyt Sing, 
to be obferved till the plcafurc of the Company re- 
5* fpedting it lhall be knov/n i declaring his readinefs 

♦ Vide page 20. 
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^ to acquiefe in any other which may be propofccl^ 
on terms by which more effcd:ual provifion may be 
made for the intcreft of the Company, without an 
encroachment on the juft rights of the Rajaby or the en- 
gagements actually fuhjifting with him. 

Before the recital of the Governor Generars plan of 
fettlemenr, it is neceffary to remark, that though the 
fovereignty of Cheyt Sing’s territories was removed into 
other hands, yet his known and eftablijhed rights in 
thofe territories had undergone no change whatever. 
They are here acknowledged to exift in as full and 
complete a manner as when the Vizier was his fovc- 
reign, and the fubfifling engagements arc allowed to 
remain in full force and virtue^ The nature of thofe 
juft rights, and the adtual extent of thnfe engagements, 
here recognized by the Governor General, may be af- 
certained by the fcvcral inftruments already referred to, 
and by the conftrudlion put thereon by the Governor 
General, in his fcveral interferences to prevent more 
being taken from the Rajah than the amount of his 
tribute. 

But to proceed in the recital of the Governor Gcnc-» 
ral’s propofitions, with his obfervations thereon. 

PROPOSITIONS. OBSER VAT IONS. 

I ft, That Rajah Cheyt Sini? “ There is no queftion that the 
“(hall pay into the trcai'ury ot' Rajah can well afford to pay this 
“ the honourable Company at “ proportion of the rents of his zc- 
“ Patna, in etiual monthly pay- “ inindary ; luhich conjiyis of as rich 
“ ments, the yearly re-venuc of a 7 id •well-cultivated a territory as 
22,48,449 Sonant rupees, being “ any dijlritl, perhaps, of the fame 
the fum fettled tviih the late Na^ “ extent in India.'~—’Thc Company 
** bob Sujah Dowlah, and confirmed “ have a clear and indifputablc 
•* by an agreement f executed by the “ right to this fum ; nor is it likely 
fame Nabob, in prefence of the “ that he will cither conteft it, or. 
Prefident of the late Council of “ defire any remiffion of it. Be- 
• Fort William, at Benares, under iides, the. other conditions pro- 
date the tth September, 1773-*' pofed in this plan will virtually 

“ prove 
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2d, That the Rajah fliall be 
empowered to cxcrclfc a com- 
plete and uncontrolled authori- 
ty over his zeraindtiry, under 
the acknowledged fovereignty 
of the Company ; in the go- 
vernmeut of the country depen- 
« dent 


OBSERVATIONS. 

“ prove both an augmentation of 
“ his means, and a diminution of 
“ his real payments to Govern- 
ment, as will be flicwn in the 
“ remarks on the laft article. It 
is propofed to receive the pay- 
ment of his n r.ts at Patna, be- 
caufc that is the neareft pro- 
vincial ftation, and bccaufe it 
“ would not fruftratc the hitcn^ 
tiom of rendering the Rajah inde-- 
“ pendent. If a Rclidcnt was ap- 
pointed to receive the money as 
it became due, at Benares, fuch 
“ a Rcfident would unavoidably 
acquire an influence over the 
Rajah, and over his country, 
** which would in efte<ft render 
“ him the mailer of both. This 
“ confcqucnce might not, per- 
“ haps, be brought completely to 
“ pafs without a ftruggle, and 
many appeals to the Council, 
which, in a government con- 
Oituted like this, cannot fail to 
** terminate againll the Rajah ; 
“ and, by the cond ruction to 
“ which his oppolition to the 
agent would be liable, might 
eventually draw on him feverer 
rcilri^lions, and end in redu- 
cing him to the mean and dc- 
praved ftatc qf a mere zemin- 
dar.’* 

“ 2d, The advantage which the 
‘‘ Rajah will receive Irom thefc 
conceflions, cxclufive of the 
gratification which his pride 
** W'ould obtain from the pojpjfion 
of a Jlate of power and dignity^ 
“ unknown to any of his ancejiors^ 
and 
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PROPOSITIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 

dent on him ; in the colle£lion . “ and the fccuriiy of his pcrlbn 


“ of the revenues ; and in the ad;- 
miniflration of juflicc.** 


“ and poffellions, from the Com- 
pany’s protection, may be rated 
equal to many lacks of rupees ; 
which, though faved to him, 
are no lofs to the government 
“ on which he depends ; being all 
‘‘ articles of invifiblc expcucc in 
‘‘ fees to the minillcrs and ofEcers 
of the Nabob ; in the charges 
of a double ellabliflimcnt of 
vakeels to bpth governments ; 
in prefents and charges of ac-* 
commodation to the Nabob, 
“ during his relidencc at any 
place within the boundaries of 
“ his zeinindary ; in the frauds, 
embezzlements, and oppreffions 
“ cxcrcifcd in the mint and cut- 
wally, bcfidcs the allowed pro- 
fits of thofc officers ; and the 
advantages which every man in 
occaflonnl power, or in the ere- 
dit of it, might make of the Ra- 
jah’s known weakiiefs, and the 
♦* dread he Hood in, both of the 
difpleafure of the Nabob, and 
the ilbwill of individuals among 
the Englifti, who were all coii- 
fidered, either in their prefent 
“ ftations or connexions, or the 
righ^ of fucceffion, as members 
of the State of Bengal. It 
would be fcarcc poffible to enu- 
merate all the inconveniences- 
to which the Rajah was liable 
itt his former Jiluation ; or to 
** eftimate the precife effeX which 
they produced on his revenue^ 
and on the grofs amount of his 
V expences ; but it may be cafily 
“ con* 
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PROPOSITIONS. OBSERVATIO?(rS. 

** conceived, that both were ertor- 
mous, and of a nature the moft 
likely to Icffcn the profits of 
Government, inAcad of adding 
to them,” 

“ 3d, That funnuds be granted “ 3d, Thefe offices have been 
to the Rajah, efpecially confer- “ conJtdereJ as marks of fovereign^ 
ring upon him the pow«of ap- “ ^ ; at leaft this has ferved for 
pointing officers to the charge “ the pretext to withhold them 
of the catwally, and the mint of “ from the Rajah, to whom they 
Benares ; the latter to be fuh- “ have been a heavy grievance, 
« jeft to fuch orders and regula- The catwally efpecially, which 
tions as the Governor General « being held in farm, and cxcr- 
and Council ftiall at any time “ eifed under the authority of a 
think it proper to decree.” « prince, who had no intereft in 

“ the welfare or cafe of the people, 
“ has always been reprefented, as 
“ in its obvious tendency it could 
“ fcarce fail to prove, a fourcc of 
“ the worft corruption and op- 
** preflion, from which there was 
“ no appeal. If there be any 
” weight in the pica for referring 
thefe prerogatives to the Com- 
‘‘ pany, the grant of them to the 
“ Rajah himfelf, by fpecial fun- 
“ nuds, will be a fufficient expref- 
lion of their fovereignty ; al- 
though the folcmn renunciation 
of it, already made by the Na- 
‘‘ bob of Oude, is the beft and 
“ moft valid charter under which 
‘‘ it can be claimed ; and while 
they have three brigades, and 
a full treafury to aflert it, there * 
“ is no fear that their rights to it 
will be oppofed by rcafoniiig.s 
“ drawn from implied lymbols of 
“ dominion. Some regulations 
“ will be immediately neceflary 
for the mint, and others may 
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4tli, That in return for thefe 
conccflions, and for the perform- 
ance of his duty as a vaflal to 
the Company* the Rajah fliall 
** engage to maintain in condant 
pay, and ready at all times for 
immediate fcrvicei a body of 

f* 2000 
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OBSERVATIONS, 
occahonally become fo. No 
alteration fliould be made in the 
** weight or alloy of the coin to 
** be debafed, and the Rajah him- 
** fclf hold his right to the mint, 
on condition of his huthful ob- 
fervance of thefe rules. By the 
cudom of Benares, all rupees 
** druck in the mint are called 
Siccas, and pafs as the current 
“ coin of the country for one 
** year, after which they arc 
charged with a batta, varying 
“ from 2 to per cent, accord- 
“ to their dates, and pafs under 
** the denomination of fonauts, or 
gawker fliakees. It is in thefe 
fpecies that the rents arc paya- 
ble to Government ; and whila 
they continue of equal and pro- 
per qualities, they may be in- 
troduced into circulation in the 
“ province of Bahar, without lofs 
to the Company, and with an 
advantage to the colle6tions. 
But the greated care ought 
therefore to be taken, that the 
rupees be not debafed ; for if 
they arc, they will occadon a 
double lofs on the Company, 
“ by the immediate difeount on 
them ill the treafury, and by a 
“ falfc currency introduced into 
the revenue. 

“ I rather propofe this for con* 
JIderation than recommend it ; 
“ fuch a body of well-difciplincd 
“ and well-appointed cavalry will 
give credit to the Rajah, and 
“ may prove ferviccablc to this 
Government, t^^pugh the oc- 
cafioiis 
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PROPOSITIONS. 

.2000 horfe, on fuch a fixed 
“ efiabUfhment as fliall be prc- 
fcribed by the Governor Gene- 
“ and Council ; and that when- 
ever the fervice of this corps 
fliall be required by the Govcr- 
“ nor General and Council, it 
“ (hall be configned to the com- 
mand of fuch officer or officers 
as they fliall appoint, and be al* 
“ lowed from the Company an ad- 
“ dltionul pay or gratuity of fif* 
** teen rupees per month, for each 
“ private man, and in proportion 
“ for the officers of the fald corps, 
“ during the time of fuch fer- 
« vice.’* 

5th, That while the Rajah 
** fliall continue faithful to thefe 
“ en£;agdments^ and pun£iual in his 
“ payments, and fliall pay due 
obedience to the authority of 
this Government, no more de- 
mands fkall be made upon him 
by the honourable Company, of 
ANY KIN0, or on any pretence 
** •ujhatfoever fliall any perfon be 
allowed to inter-fere with his 
authority, or dijlurb the peace of 
“ his country^'' 


OBSERVATIONS. 

** cafions will rarely happen In 
which we lhall want it ; the ad- 
“ditional pay will make them 
our own when wo do want 
them, and will be no great cx- 
** pence.” 


“The voluntary reftraint laid 
“ by Government on its own ac- 
“ tions will afford the Rajah the 
“ greateji confidence, and naturally 
infpire him with fentiments of 
fidelity and attachment, both 
“ from the principles of grati- 
“ tude and felf-intcrcft. Without 
“ fomc fuch appearance, he will 
“ expert, with every change of 
“ Government, additional demands 
“ to be made upon him ; and will, 
of courfe, defeend to all the 
arts of intrigue and conceal^ 
ment pra^tifed by other depen- 
dent Rajahs, nvhich nxiill keep 
“ him indigent and iveak, and even-- 
“ tually prove hurtful to the Com* 
party. By proper encourage- 
ment and proteftion, he may 
‘‘ prove a profitable dependent, a 
ufeful barrier, and even a power 
ful ally to the Company j but 
“ he will be neither, \i\)\zcondi* 
? z “ tions 
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observations; 

*• tions of his conneStion •with ike 

** Company are left open /^future 

*• VARIATIONS.** 

The forgoing minute was ordered to be circulated 
ro the members of the Board, for their more attentive 
perufal and deliberation. 

On the 5th of July, the Board re-confidcred the 
Governor General’s minute and plan propofed for a 
fettlement with Rajah Cheyt Sing. The iR, 2d, and 
3d articles were, with fomc alterations, agreed to. 

Upon the 4th article being read, feveral opinions 
were delivered in, of which the following arc ex- 
rra^Iils : 

Mr, Francis, — I objedt to our compelling the Rajah 
to keep up an extraordinary force for our ferviccy 
confidering it in effedt as an increafe of the tribute ; 
which is contrary to the principles which have 
^ guided my judgement from the firll outfet of this 
negotiation.” 

Mi\ BarwelL — I am of opinion, that the Rajah 
Ihould keep up fuch a body of forces ; but enter- 
tain the fame fentiments with Mr. Francis, refpcc- 
ting its being an enhancement of his tribute^ and ot 
any degree of compulfion to induce him to do it.” 
Colonel Monfon, — I am of opinion the Company 
fhould receive the Rajah’s afliftance on the fame 
terms he gave it to the. Vizier, or the prefent Na- 
« bob.” 

General Claverlng,.^^^ I would not compel the Rajah 
to keep up any troops, but I would recomemend it to 
him to maintain the number which the Governor 
General has propofed.” 

Governor General, — It was far from my intention 
to propofe this or any other article .to be iwpojed on 

the 
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the Rajah by compulsion, I only propofed it as ad 
article of fpeculation.” 

‘‘ Upon which the Board refolved. That it he reccm^ 
mended to Rajah Chcyt Sing to keep up a body of 
2000 C2iV2\vY, to be difcipUned after the European 
manner, but that there be no obligation on him to 
do it ” 

There was fuch a perfedf unanimity in the Board re- 
fped:ing the fifth article of the Governor General's 
propofitions, that all which is recorded refpedting it is 
in thefe few words : 

Read the fifth article ; approved the propofition 
in this article.*' 

But as this article is the moft material of the whole, 
a ready excufe will be made for repeating it in this 
place. 

Refolved, That while the Rajah fhall continue 
faithful to thefe engagements, and pundtual in his 
payments, and fliall pay due obedience to the autho- 
rity of this government, no more demands JJ)all he made 
upon him^ by the honourable Company^ <?/ any kind ; 
or on any pretence whatfoever Ihall any perfon be 
allowed to interfere with his authority, or to dijturb 
the peace of his country, 

Such were, in general, the terms on which Rajah 
Cheyt Sing was to hold his zemindary, and by a faith- 
ful adherence to which, on his part, the Company were 
bound to abide by them on theirs. 

Some fubfequent arrangements were made for afeer- 
taining the exadt amount of his tribute, which was 
finally fettled at Sicca rupees 22,66,180, and the royal- 
ties of the mint, of the adminiftration of judice, and 
of the police, were afterwards fettled upon him. 

But Mr. Haftings is by no means willing to confent, 
that, in the examination of the rights and privileges 
‘ which 
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which were poffcffed by the Rajah, any reference fliould 
be made to the inftruments which pafled between him 
and Sujah Dowlah in 1770, and to thofc of 1773, be- 
tween the Rajah, the Vizier, and the Company, pre- 
vious to the fovcrcignty of Benares being transferred 
to the latter ; or to the opinions of the feveral members, 
and the refolutions of the Board in confequcnce, which 
were taken fubfequent to fuch transfer ; or to the fo- 
Icmn declarations which were made to the Rajah on his 
invcflitiire. He wiflies thefc to be buried in oblivion, 
and only defircs to apply to the deeds which pafled in 
confcqucncc of thofe refolutions, and has accordingly 
pointed out the 9th and following pages of his narra- 
tive, printed in Calcutta, in which reference is made to 
the Sunnud, the Pottah, and the Caboolcat, dated the 
13th of April, 1776. 

Rut before \vc proceed to fpeak of thefe deeds, every 
one would naturally fuppofe that they contained the 
fiibftancc of the Board’s refolutions, which were to 
ferve as inftrudlions to thofe employed in preparing the 
deeds ; otherwife the deliberations of the Board were a 
mere folcmn mockery ; or the funnuds might as well 
have been made out immediately on the treaty being 
concluded with Afoph ul Dowlah, and the terms of 
thefe funnuds left for future difeuflion. 

That it was at one time the intention of the Board to 
make the funnuds accord with their own refolutions, as 
they ought to have done, appears evidently from the 
following minute of Council, 26th February, 1776, 

Ordered, That the Secretary do prepare a draft of 
feparate funnuds for the zemindary and cutwalla of 
Benares and Jaunporc, alfo of the mint of Benares, . 
** in the ufual form, expreffing the conditions already re^ 
folved ony in the feveral proceedings of this BoardJ* On 
the fame day a letter was written to the Refulenr, wherc- 

in. 
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' in, after mentioning the terms of the remittance of the 
Rajah’s tribute to Calcutta, they inform him, that 
they have ordered prox>cr funnuds to be prepared, 
fpecifying the above, as well as the Jeveral other 
conditions which have already been agreed to, and lhall 
forward it to you to be delivered to the Rajah.’* 
And in their letter to the Court of Diredtors in the fc- 
cret department of the 20th of the following month, 
they again explain the terms of the remittance, and fay, 
that a funnud for his (Cheyt Sing’s) zemindary fhall 
be furnilhed him on thefe, and the conditions before 
agreed on'* 

It is therefore plain, not onl)^ from the reafon of the 
thing, but from the Board’s own fenfe of the matter, 
that the written deeds ought to have contained the pre- 
cife terms on which it was agreed that Cheyt Sing 
Ihould hold his zemindary ; and the refolutions of the 
Board, and the funnud, fhould have been, as nearly as 
poflible, counter-parts of each other. 

Indeed it is confefTed by one of the members of the 
Board (Mr. Francis), that the terms which were ori- 
ginally agreed to give the Rajah, and which he con- 
Jented tOy were made the fundamental tenure by zvhich he 
held his zemindary." 

Why, therefore, the deeds were not made conform- 
able to the refolutions i why they even fell fhort of the 
funnuds granted to the Rajah by the Vizier, to which 
the Company was the guarantee, notwithftanding the 
avowed policy of the Bengal government, to render him 
more independent than he was before, is difficult to con- 
ceive. 

As the Governor General’s narrative has been long 
lince in the hands of the public, where the funnuds, 
See. by which Cheyt Sing held his zemindary, are faid 
to be contained, it is necelfary, in this place, to com- 
pare 
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pare them with thofc held by the Rajah under the 
Vizier. 

It has already been feen that Mr, Haftings was rhe 
guarantee of the former funnuds ; and that upon the 
fovereignty of Benares being transferred to the Com- 
pany it was clearly underflood, that in the future plan 
of fettlement with the Rajah, no encroachment was to 
be made on his juft rights^ Qt the engagements adually Jub^ 
fifting with him. 

In the coulnama given by Sujah Dowlah, in 1773, arc 
the following words : No increafe Jhall ever after he 
demanded” In the funnud given by the Company, 
in 1776, theje words are omitted^ 

In the pottah of 1773, is the following fentence: 
By the favour of God, there Jhall never be any devi^ 
** ation in this agreement” In that of 1776, this fentence 
is omitted. And the Governor General's letter to Chey t 
Sing, in 1773, concludes thus; In the agreements 
“ before mentioned, there Jhall never he any breach or 
deviation” Whether there were any variations in 
the cabooleat, cannot be afeertained ; for if, in 1773, 
Cheyt Sing executed fuch an inflrument, it is not en-» 
tered on the records. 

Having pointed out thefe variations, it is neceflary 
to anfwer an objeftion, that, to the uninformed, feems 
naturally to arife out of the fubjeft, viz. That though 
the fpirit of the feveral refolutions of the Board is not 
incorporated with the actual deeds, as it ought to have 
been ; yet, as Cheyt Sing was ignorant of thofe refolu- 
tions, he was bound by the terms of the funnuds, after 
he had accepted them, notwithflanding their deviation 
from the genuine intent and meaning of the Council, 
as exprefltd in thofe refolutions. 

They who fuppofe that thefe refolutions were con- 
fined to the narrow limits of the Council Chamber ; 

and 
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an J that Ihey remained locked up in the filent rej^oC- 
tories of the other records, arc much miftakcn. Chcyt 
Sing was fully acquainted with them; And by whom ? 
By the Governor General and Council themfelves. For 
in their inftnidfions to the Refident (Mr. Fowke)atthe 
Rajah's Court, which were dated the 24th of Auguft, 
1775; not much above a month after the refolutions 
pafled, are the following words, viz. 

“ It will be proper to alTure the Rajah, that we db 
not mean to increafe his tribute^ but to require from 
‘‘ hiin the exa^l fum. 

Thar under the acknowledged fovcrcignty of the 
Company, W'C are determined to leave him the fret 
and uncontrolled management of the internal government 
of his country^ and the collcftion and regulation of 
the revenues,yb long as he adheres to the terms of his 
engagements ; and will never demand any augmentation 
of the annual tribute which may be fixed. 

As we deem it very eflential that the Rajahj for 
the protection of his zemindary, Ihcmld maintain a 
“ body of regular troops, we would ^xon^y recommend 
to him the keeping in conftant pay, and ready at all 
times for fervice, 2000 horfe, difeiplined and clothed 
after the European manner. We cannot authorize you 
to infifi upon this article: However, as it appears fo 
obvious fot his own intereft, we doubt not but he will 
readily agree to it ; and, it muft be, left to his option 
to keep up, or reduce his prefent military eftablilh- 
ment in confequence : and as an inducement we will 
agree, whenever we may find occahon to call for the 
afliftance of this corps, or any part of it, we will 
pay a gratuity of rupees per month for each private 
man^ and in proportion for the officers^ during the time 
** that they may be in our employ 
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6ut the fioard were not fatisfied wdth inftrudlmg their 
Rcfident to make the before- going reprefentation ; 
they rcfolved that a letter (hould be written by the 
Governor General himfelf, to Rajah Cheyt Sing, to be 
delivered to Mr. Fowke, the Refidcnt, with his creden- 
tials. 

ne following is extracted from it* 

The Board being willing to continue the grant of 
the zemindary to you, in as full and ample a mannet 
as you pojfefjed it from the former Sovereigns ^ and upon 
the fame terms ^ on your paying the annual tribute^ 

This letter allb mentions, that funnuds for the grant 
of the mint and cutwally would be hereafter tranfmit- 
ted ; and concludes, ** the other fources from which 
the Nabob of Oude drew a revenue, will alfo be 
granted you, that you may poflefs an uncontrolled and 
fret authority in the regulation and government of your 
own %emindary^* 

It wiH plainly be rcen^ that thefe letters were written 
Ml the very fpirit of the refolutions of the Board. In- 
deed, thofe refolutions were afterwards confidcred by 
Francis (Confultation 28th of September, 177S) 
as the voluntary and fundamental engagements^ of the go- 
vemmtnt itjelf* This Board was already hound to the 
•* Rajah hy certain atts of thiir ownT But with regard 
to the original inftruments which palTed between the 
Rajah and the Company, it is impoflible to fay whether 
they did,- or did not, accord With thofe refolutions. 

The deeds which Mr. Haftings has produced in his 
narrative, are dated the r5thof April, 1776, and made 
out in confequcnce of the fovereignty of the mint and 
cutwally being veiled in the Rajah ; whereas the ori- 
ginal ones for the zemindary were ligned by the Board 
on the 4th of September, i775» as appears by the 
followii^ minute of Couqc^ on that day, made in con- 

fequence 
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fcquencc cfan information from the Secretary, that 
had prepared the funnuds for Rajah Cheyt Sing. 

** Agreed, That the funnuds, pottah, andcoulnama, 
be now figned and tranfmitted to Mr. Francis Fo\r ie." 
And on the 20th of November following, the Court of 
Dire< 5 lors were acquainted, that Rajah Cheyt Sing 
had b .eviinveftcd with the funnuds for his ^emindaryy 
and a hellaut in all the proper formsl* 

Mr. Haftings has complained to the Court, that at 
the point of the fettlement their detail flops. The 
detail was iieceffarily flopped here ; for the funnuds, 
&c. which pafled upon the invefliture, arc not entered 
upon the Company’s records. And it is fair to fup- 
pofe, that thefe inflruments agreed exa<^ly with tbofe 
which Cheyt Sing received from the Vizier in 1773; 
for in his letter to the Governor General, entered on the 
Perfian correfiX)ndcncc of the ifl of Q<flober, 1775, he 
himfelf points put, that the kellaut, with which he was 
to be prefented on his new invefliture, is not pf the fame 
kind as that which he received from the late Vizier on 
the like occafion ; and in confcquencc thereof, the Board, 
in their letter to the Refident, of the nth of Odto- 
ber, ‘‘ defire him to make inquiry refpeding the na- 
ture of that kellaut, and invefi him with one of the fame 
** forty on the part of this governmenty injlead of that 
which they formerly dejeribed to him** 

The impoffibility of the Court's referring to the ori- 
ginal deeds which pafled the fettlement of the zemin- 
dary on Rajah Cheyt Sing being clearly fliewn, as well 
as the probability that tbofe deeds were fimilar to wjiat ’ 
Jie received from the Vizier ; we lliall proceed to qb- 
ferve on the new funnuds, which were palfed feveraL 
months after the fettlement and invefliture ia 1775- 
On the 15th of April, 1776, the Secretary informed 
the Council^ that having prepared the funnuds and 
' G a pottah 
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^ pottah for Rajah Cheyt Sing’s zemindary, he begs 
leave to lay them before the Board, with copy of an 
obligation to be executed by him for the remittance 
of his tribute the Board then figned the former, 
and ordered all three to be tranfmitted to the Rajah, 
Thefe inftruments Mr. Haftings has annexed to his 
narrative, and has referred to them in his letter. 

But one material piece of information rcfpcdling 
them, Mr. Haftings has thought proper to withhold, 
viz. the Rajah declined the acceptance of the funnud 

and pottah^ and objected to the execution of the cahooleat. 
The Relident ftates to the Board the Rajah’s objec- 
tions to them, in his letter of the i 7th of July, one of 
the principal of which was to the claulc in the funnud^ 
and cabooleat, by which the former fumiuds are declared 
to be null. 

The Rajah tvas fenfiblc of his rights, and alferted 
them. The Board w'ere not at this time dilpofcd toin^ 
fringe thofe rights; having, according to the Governor 
General’s expreflion, A full Treafury but imme- 
diately (29th July) ordered the Secretary to prepare a 
new funnud and pottah, omitting the fentence declaring 
the former Junnuds to be null. I'hefc deeds were deli- 
vered to the Rajah, and the others, which he objedfcil 
to, as well asi thofe originally delivered to him, were 
received back, and returned to the Prelidcncy. 

Notwithftanding the befove-mentioned tranfa^ftion, 
the Governor General has printed the funnud of 1 5th 
of April, without the alteration ; and the words, all 
“ former Junnuds to become null dnd^oidy are fufFcred to 
remain in the inftrumetit, which the Governor General 
has referred to as the aSiual agreement. 

With regard to the cabooleat, on which Mr. Haftings 
has laid lb much ftfefs, it wa^ not pdftibic for the Court 

* Vide page 36, 
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of Direftors to gain any information from that, foritiS' 
no where entered upon the Company ’s'recorck ; and th6 
Governor General’s narrative is the only place in which 
it is to be found. 

As it clearly appears that there were three fets of 
grants executed, though only one feems to have been 
neceflary, and one only a^ually fubfifting, it is proper 
here to recapitulate the varions circumftanccs of thefe 
tranladfions. On the 24th of Auguft, 1775, the 
Board ordered the ncccflary funnuds to be prepared for 
Chc) t Sing’s zemindary. On the 4tli of September 
they were figncd, though they arc not entered on the 
Compaii} ’s records. On the 24th of Oflober the Ra- 
jah was invefted with thefe funnuds by the Relident^ 
Mr. Fowke. And on the 20th of Novbmber the 
Court of Dire< 5 lors were acquainted, ^he Rajab Cbeft 
Sing had been invejied with the JunniAds for his Tsrmin- 
dary^ and a kellanty in all the proper forms^** After 
the invelliturc, it was refolVcd, that the fovcrcignty 
of the mint and cutwally*^* Ihould be veiled in the 
jah. On the 22d of January, 1776, the Rajah re- 
qucllcd of the Board, through the Rclidcnt at his 
Court, that he might be furnilhed with lunnuds, un- 
der their lignature, for thofc offices. On the 30th df 
December, the prccifc amount of the Rajah^s tribute 
was fettled at rupees 22,66,180, with which the Board 
expedfed his acquiefcence in confcquciice of the mint 
and cutwally being fettled on him-, and from the? 
very great advaAtages he will derive by being thus 
fecured in the free and independent government of his 
« country.'* On the 26th of February, the Relideht 
eXprelTed to the Board the Rajah’s confent to Ithc 
amount of the tribute as laft fettled. On which day 
the Board ordered the Secretary to prepare a draught 
. ^ ^ * Adminiftfation of juflicc* g 
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of Jeparate funnuds for the zemindary and culwally 
alfo, “ of the minty in the ulual form, exprejfmg the 

eonditions already rejulved on in the fever al proceedings 
** of the BoardJ' On the 15th of April the Board 
figned one funnud and a pottah, (not feparate funnuds) 
in which funnud the zeinindary, the cutwally, and the 
mint^ are included, A tranflation of the funnud and 
pottah is entered upon the records, but pot pf the 
coulnama. The Rajah objedled to the funnud, on ac- 
count of the claufe, declaring all former funnuds to be 
null and void. The Board, on the 29th of July, or- 
dered new inftruments to be made out, (which arc 
likewife not entered upon the records) omitting thofc 
words. Thefe inftruments were tranfmitted to the 
Rajah, and delivered to him by the Rcfidcnt, Mr. 
Fowke, who received back the former funnuds, and 
returned thofe of September, 1775, and April, 1776, 
to the Preftdency, 

But it is not from the /etter of the deeds of April, 
printed by the Governor General, fuppofing they had 
not been rejedbed by the Rajah, that a judgement on 
this important matter is to be formed. I’he ffdnt of 
them is to be attended to ; wi/h a due regard to all the 
relative circumjlances of the cafe\ — to the minutes and re- 
folutions of the Board ; — to the declarations which were 
made to the Rajah in confequence oj thofe refolutions ; — and 
to the great political objebl of ejlablijhing a barrier for the 
fecurity of the provinces in cafe of a future rupture with 
the Vizier. In 1773, the Governor General was fenfi- 
ble that the fpirit and intention of a treaty ought to be 
adhered to when he gave fo liberal a conftrudtion, in 
the Rajah’s favour, of the treaty which had been made 
between his father and the late Vizier, and in his feve- 
ral interferences^ to prevent more being exacted from 
the Rajah th|n the amo\)nt of th^ tribute. 


Having 
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Having thus fticwn the relation in which Cheyt Sing 
ftood to the Vizier, who fettled on him and his heirs 
for ever the zemindary of Benares, on certain fixed con-- 
ditions^ and likewife the guarantee of the Englilh; 
that thofe conditions fhould be adhered to on both 
fides; the fubfequent agreement, (" acknowledging the 
former to be in full force) which was made with him upon 
the fovereignty of the province being veiled in the 
Company, and the folemn ajfurances which were given to 
the Rajah^ by the Supreme Councily in explanation of that 
agreementy it is prefumed every unprejudiced perfon 
mull be of opinion, that the Court of Diredlors were 
warranted in refolving, That Rajah Cheyt Sing was 
confirmed by the Governor General and Council of 
Bengal in the management of the faid zemindary, 
(fubjeft to the fovereignty of the Company) on his 
“ paying a certain tribute to the Company, which was 
fettled at rupees 22,66,180; and that the Bengal 
‘‘ Government pledged itfelf that the free and uncon- 
trolled pofleffion of the zemindary of Benares, and 
its dependencies, fhould be confirmed and guaran- 
teed to the Rajah and his heirs for ever, fubjedl to 
fuch tiibute ; and that no other demand fhould be 
made upon him, nor any kind of authority or jurif- 
didlion exercifed within the dominions afligned him, 
fo long as he adhered to the terms of his engage- 
ments,” 

The grounds of the. preceding refolution of the 
Court of Dirediors having been thus eflablifhed, and 
it having been proved that the conditions upon which 
Rajah Cheyt Sing held his zemindary were fixed and 
unalterable, it is neceffary, in the next, place to fhew 
what was the condudt of the Governor General and 
Council to the Rajah, previous to Mr. Haflings’ lalt 
vifitto Benares in 1781. 


Oo 
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On tb<b 9th.of July 1778, the .Board rcfolveJ, 
That Rajah Cheyt Sing be required, in form, to 
contrjbute his-fhare of- the burden of the preTent 
5 * -war (with France) by the eftabliftimcnt of three, te- 
gular battalions of fepoys, to be raifed and main- 
at his epifenciJ* ... . 

. Notwithftanding this was, both in the Uttet /ziX\&/pi- 
rii of the forincr refolutions of the Council, a dired: 
breach of the agreement, yet the Rajah quietly fub- 
mitted himfelf, and author ifed his vackecl to declare 
bis acquiefc.en.ee, for one year only^ in the requifition .of 
a fubfidy, equal to the cxpence of three battalions of 
fepoys. This fubiidy accordingly j&xed by the 
Board at five lacks of rupees; and the Governor Ge- 
neral expreffed himfelf pleafed with the Rajah’s ready 
.compliance, in a letter to him under date of the 1 5th 
of AuguH; and on the 17th the Governor General and 
Council informed the Court of Direftors, that the Ra- 
jah had agreed to pay this fubfidy /br one year. But oft 
the Rajah’s pleading his inability to pay the whole fum 
at once, fo little ceremony was ufed with him on the 
occafion, and fo much were all former agreements for- 
gotten, that, on the 28th of September, directions 
were given to the Refident, Mr. Graham, to wai'r 
on the Rajah forthwith, and demand of him^ in pcf'- 
fon, and by writing, the payment of the full furh 
of five lacks of Muchildar rupees, the fum at which 
the fubfidy is fixed, in fpecie, to that amount, to 
be made to you within five days fuch demand ; 
and declare to him, in the name of this Cavernmfni 9 
that his evading or neglecting to accon^pKlh the pay- 
ment thereof, within that fpace of time, fhall be 
‘‘ deemed equivalent to an abfolute refufal; and in 
cafe of his non-compliance .with your demand, wfe 
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peremptorily enjoin you to refrain from all farther in- 

tercourfe with him'* 

The Rajah completed this payment by the loth of 
October. 

It muft be remarked in this place, that though this 
extra demand was contrary to the exifting erj ^gements, 
yet as the Rajah confented to the payment tiicreof, for 
one year only^ it was, in a meafure, legalifed. — And it 
really feemed at one time to have been the intention of 
Mr. Haflings to abide by this condition, as appears 
from the following circumftance : On the 5th of May, 
1779, the Rcfident at Benares wrote to the iioard, that 
being applied to by the Provincial Council of Revenue 
at Patna for eight lacks of rupees, on account of their 
very urgent neccflitics, he delired the Rajah to fupply 
him with that fum, beyond the amount of what was 
then due. In their reply to the Rcfident on the 31 ft, 
the Board exprefs their furprife at his “ having ven- 
tured to make a demand upon Rajah Cheyt Sing, 
not warranted by his engagements with the Company, 
and without any authority from us.*' The Refident’s 
anfwer of the loth of June following is w^orthy of par- 
ticular attention, At the time I menrioned to Rajah 
Cheyt Sing the fum of money Government ftood in 
need of in their prcl'cnt occafion-, I was well aware 
that I could neither, confijlent i 'th your honourable 
Board's orders^ nor his engagements zvitb the Company, 
demand more of him than was thcr' by authorifed ; 
‘‘ and therefore it was I only de'manded payiiicnt of the 
amount of his kift due the 4th of May, and left it 
to his diferetion^ upon the information given, W'he- 
ther to lend farther afliftance or not*'' 

' Though the condition of h^s compliance with the 
demand of 1778 was, that it jhould not be drawn into, a 
precedent, yet, on the 19th of July, 1779, the Rajah 
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was again required to contribute the farther fiim of 
five lacks for the enfuing year ; and on the 22d of 
June, 1780, five lacks more; and on the ad of No- 
vember following, he was required to furriifh part of 
fiis cavalry. 

* On the 18th of July, the very day preceding the 
Tcfolution of the Board to demand an additional five 
lacks for the year 1779, Mr. Haftings received a letter 
from the Rajah, faying, that his foie reliance was, on 
him, ** and that in every inlfance I depend on your 
faith, religion, fromijes, and allions.** 

After he had come to the knowledge of this demand, 
the Rajah wrote to the Governor General as follows : 

Lafl year you directed Sheik Ally Nuckey ** that I 
“ fhould, hy any means, hy difpojing of my effects, or by 
horr owing, make this one payment^ (alluding to the 
demand of 1778) and I fljould not be called upon in fit- 
ture; and that you would take every means for my 
advantage and fupport. I accordingly put in prac- 
tice every method in my power, and, by loans, 
made good the requifition. It is now ablblutcly 
out of my power to raifc the fum required ; and \ 
am therefore hopeful that you will be kindly pleafed 
y to excufc me the five lacks now demanded, a? 7 d that 
nothing may he demanded of me beyond the amount ex^ 
V pottahJ* 

This letter was received on tjic 27th of Augufl. 
On the 28th the Governor General replied to it ; and, 
without taking the fmallcfl notice of the Rajah having 
charged him with a breach of promt fe, he fays, I novv 
y repeat my demand, that you do, on the receipt of 
this, zvithoui evafion or delay, pay the live lacks of 
rupees into the hands of Mr. Thomas Grahajm> who 
“ has, orders to receive it from you, and authority, 
♦ His vackccl. 
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in cafe of your refufal, to fumnlon tlie two batta^ 
lions of fepoys, under the command of Major Ca- 
mac, to Benares, that meafurcs may be taken 
oblige you to a complidnce \ and, in this cafe, the whole 
‘‘ expence of this corps from the time of its march will 
fall on youJ* 

The Rajah, notwithftanding the pdfitive terms of 
the laft-rccited letter, was yet unwilling to believe, 
that the faith y religion^ promifeSy and a^ionSy* on 
which he had placed fo much dependence, would all 
of them prove of no avail. He accordingly addrelled 
another letter to Mr* Ha flings, which was received the 
2,0th of September, and of which the following is a 
copy : 

Every two or three days I am called upon to pay 
five lacks of rupees; your gracious letter on this 
fubjcdl, honoured me by its ariival ; I have dif- 
‘‘ patched an arzee in anfwcr, which will have been 
prefented to you* In obedience to your order, I lafl 
“ year, by every means, and borrowing from all quar- 
ters, raifed the fum ; and at that time you promifed 
that it Jhould not happen again, I have it not in my 
power at prefent* You have before honoured me 
with the title of fon, and, regarding me as your 
fon, you have prote^fted me ; I am therefore hope- 
fill, that 1 may he excujed from this reuiiifitUn,^^ 

Here the Governor General is again charged with a 
direEi breach of promife to the RajaLu Mr. Haflings re- 
plied to this on the 25th, repeating the threat of fend- 
ing troops into his country, but taking no notice as 
before, of the repeated charge of having broken hi< 
word with the Rajah* 

Thus upon the Rajah^s declaring his inability to 
comply with the demand of 1779, and pleading the 
promife of exemption^ two battalions Qf fepoys were or- 
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dcred to march to Benares, to intimidate him ; and the 
Board infifted on his paying the expence of the troops 
thus fcnt to fccond their demand. And on their re- 
quiring the balance of the fubfidy in Odlober 1780, the 
Governor General and Council, not only again ordered 
troops to march into his territories, hut they threat^ 
ened him with a fine of one lack for dif obedience. 

Whoever ferioufly confiders the agreement made 
between Cheyt Sing and the Vizier in 1770; the na- 
ture of the fubfequent connedtion between the Rajah, 
the Vizier, and the Company, formed in 1773, as be- 
fore deferibed ; the force of the minutes and refolu- 
tions of the Board upon the fovcrcignty of Benares, 
being transferred to the Company, as above recited ; 
the foiemn declarations which were made to the Rajah 
on his invelliturc, as contained in the inflrudfions to 
the Relident at his Court, and in the Governor Gene- 
ral’s letter to him upon that occafion, which have been 
already referred to ; the line of policy which the Bengal 
government had preferibed to itfclf; and the general 
tenure by which Cheyt Sing held his country. — Who- 
ever ^;;rioufly confiders all thefe points, with their re- 
lation to each other, muft be convinced, that the va- 
rious demands thus made upon the Rajah were not 
foiimlcd mjujikei nor arc they to be defended by 
any arguments drawn from the wants and ncccffitics 
of a government involved in difficulties, or the reputed 
wealth and profperity of the Rajah. 

Obliging the Rajah to pay an additional fubfidy of 
five lacks for the expence of three battalions of fepoys, 
could only be juflified upon the plea, that by the ori- 
ginal agreement he was to maintain a body of 2000 
hoiTe. But it has been fhewn, that the Board refufed 
to alfcnt to this propofition; they left it entirely op^ 
f tonal in the Rajah j and if, at any time, they needed 
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the affiftance of this force, he was to be paid at the 
rate of fifteen rupees per month, per man ; and fo in 
proportion for the officers, during the time they miglit 
be in the Company’s employ. 

One of the members of the Board (Mr. Francis) 
declares, in his minute of the 14th of September 177^^, 
That he did, from the <firfl, exprefs a doubt, 
whether the Board had firiiftly a right to increafe 
“ their demands upon the Rajah, beyond the terms 
which they originally agreed to give him, which 
he confented to, and which, as Mr. Francis 
has conftantly underftood it, were made the fun- 
damental tenure hy which he held his :c,emi)idary. If 
fuch demands can be incrcafcd upon him at the 
‘‘ difcrction of the fuperior power, he has no rights^ 
he has no property^ or at lead he has jjo Jecurity 
** fop either. Inflead of five lacks, let ns demand 
fifty : and whether he refufes, or is unable to pay 
the money, the forfeiture of his zemindary may 
be the immediate confeqiicncc of it, unlefs he 
can find means to redeem himfclf by a new 
Treaty.'* 

There was but too much of a prophetic fpirit in this- 
minute of Mr. Francis; for notwithdanding in the 
credentials given to the Governor General in Council 
(confiding only of himfclf and Mr. WheJer) the 3d 
July 1781, previous to his fetting out on his intended 
journey to Benares, the Arrangements he was to make 
in that province, were to be “ confonant to the mutual 
relation and ablual engagements fubjifthig between the 
Company and the Rajahs* It appears from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wheler, that Mr. Hadings had actually 
come to the fecrct refolution (for it is no where en- 
tered on the records) without the fmallcd regard to 
that relation, and to thofe Engagements j of obtaining 40 
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er go lads of rupees from this very Rajah ; and in cafe 
of bis reptfaly he determined ** either^ to remove 
him from his zemindary entirely, or, by taking im- 
mediate pofleflion of ail his forts, to obtain out of 
the treafure, depofited in them, the above fum for 
the Company.” 

This'^"' is farther corroborated by the affidavit of 
Major Palmer, the Governor Geiicrars military fe- 
cretary, with this additional circumftance ; that by 
fonie means or other the Rajah, having heard of the 
Governor GeneraPs intentions, had made him an offer 
of 20 lacks of rupees for the public fervice\ but that 
he, the Governor General, was refolved to infjt upon 
the frji‘ mentioned fum of lacks of rupees ; and if the 
‘‘ Rajah fhould abfolutely refute the demand, that he, 
the Governor General, zvoiiid deprive him of his ze- 
mindarvy or transfer the fovereignty thereof to the Na- 
bob Vizier.'^ 

It is faid, that the Governor General thought the 
Rajah’s offences were fuch as to require early pu- 
nifliment ; and as his wealth was greats and the Com^ 
parfs exigencies preJJingj it was thought a meafurc 
of policy and jufticey to exad: from him a large pc- 
cuniary muldt for their relief j;.” 

But how different were Mr. Haftlngs’ ideas of po^ 
licy and jiiffice at a former period, which has been 
already referred to, when he would not fuffer the Vi- 
zier to difpoflefs the Rajah of the forts of Luteef- 
gur and Bidgygiir, and take from him lo lacks 
of rupees I” At that time the Governor Ge- 
neral was convinced that the Rajah’s inheritance ^ 

. * Vide GovenKM* Geitcrara printed Nairaiive, p. 13. 
f Narrative, Appendix, 157* 

Narrative, page 13. 
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and perhaps his Ufe^ were no longer fafe than while 
“ he enjoyed the Company* s proteSlionj which (fays the 
Governor General) is his due by the ties of jujlice 
** and the obligations of public faith ; and which 
policy enjoins us to afford him ever mofl elfec- 
« tually,” 

Thus, in 1773, the natural fovereign of Rajah 
Cheyt Sing is prevented from taking from him two 
forts and i o lacks of Rupees above the Jlipulated renty 
through motives of juftice and policy \ and in 1781, 
after the fovereignty had been transferred, though 
with a refervation of the juft rights of the Rajah 
under the former fovereign, juftice and policy required, 
that his new fovereign fliould exa^^t from him, 40 or 50 
lacks of rupees more than his renty or wreft from him 
the whole of his zemindary ! 

If juftice and policy were to be the guide of Mr. 
Haftings’ adfions upon this occafion, they ought to 
have operated more ftrongly than ever in the Rajah’s 
favour. As to the ftrft, were wc not bound to him by 
additional obligations ? And as to the laft, it was furely 
become more our intcreft to cement his attachment by 
gentle treatment, than when he was only an ally. For 
in his new fituation, had he been, on any future 
Rupture with the Nabob of Oude, from ill ufage, 
induced to take part againft us, wc fliould not only 
have loft the benefit of his alliance, but alfo a clear 
annual revenue of upwards of 2 60,000 per annum. 
But w^hcrcio did the Rajah’s delinqu-^ncy confift ? Not 
in his want of punctuality in the payment of his 
tribute; this has never been affirmed. It muft confift, 
then, in his not complying with the repeated demands 
of the Board for a fubfidy, contrary to the exifting 
jengagements. Let it be admitted that the Rajah 
difeharged thefc with that rcluCtance which ever at- 
tends 
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tends the liquidation of unwarrantable demands, yet 
there was nothing due on any of thefe new demands 
for months preceding the Governor Generars jour- 
ney to Benares. 

The demand of 1778, was made in July, and wholly 
di-fcharged by the loth of Odtober. 

That of 1779* was likewife made in July, and 
difeharged by the 21ft of Odlober ; and in November 
the Rajah, paid 20,000 rupees for the cxpence of the 
detachment Jent to enforce this demand. 

The demand of 1780 was difeharged by the i8th of 
October ; and whoev’er reads the charges brought 
againft the Rajah, as contained in the Governor Ge- 
neral’s firft letter to him, after his arrival at Be- 
nares, which is printed in the narrative, muft be con- 
vinced, that they were clearly refuted by the Rajah’s 
anfwer. 

As to the third refolutlon of the Court of Di- 
redors, it was merely a refolution of fadb, founded 
on the proceedings of the Bengal government, in July, 
1775, and went to fhevv the independency of the 
Rajah’s fituation. The following paflage, therefore, 
in the Governor General’s letter, feems utterly unin- 
telligible. 

‘‘ I deny that I ever required him to keep up a body 
of 2000 horfe, contrary to the declaration made to 
him by the Governor General and Council, on the 
5th of July 1775, that there lliall be no obligation 
on him to do it.” 

It is equally unnecefTary to remark on Mr. Haf- 
tings’ denial, refpe^ting the 4th refolution. This is 
likewnfe a refolution of fadf, that the Rajah was regu- 
lar in the payment of his tribute, and what is not de- 
nied by the Governor General. The Court have ac- 
knowledged the fovereignty of the Con»pany over tho 
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Rajah in their 2d refolution. But, that the Governor 
General and Council had a right to ilTue any orders in 
dire^ violation of the a^ual agreement Juhfi fling with the 
Rajah, no one who ferioudy confiders the nature of 
that agreement, in all its circuniftances, will venture 
to alTert. 

But with refpect to the laft refolution of the Court of 
Dlrc< 9 :ors, every one muft join ifllie with the Governor 
General, and agree, that from the premlfes which 
have been already eftablilhcd, in the former part of 
thefe obfervations, the terms improper, unwarrant- 
‘‘ able, and highly impolitic, are much too gentle. The 
ftri£i performance of folemn engagements on one part, 
followed by a^s dire Elly fuhverfive of them, and by 
total dijpcjfejflon on the other, flamps on the perpetrators 
of the latter, the guilt of the greatefl pojflble violation 
of faith and juJiiceJ* 

The obfervations on what has fallen from Mr. Haf- 
tings, refpe^ting the refolution of the Court of Di- 
rc< 5 tors lad fpoken of, mud not be difmid'cd without a 
remark on the following paflage in the Governor Ge- 
neral’s letter : 

I deny that Rajah Cheyt Sing was a native Prince 
of India. Cheyt Sing is the fon of a collcdfor of the 
revenue of that province, which his arts, and the 
misfortunes of his niader, cnaljlcd him to convert 
to a permanent and hereditary pofleffion.” 

Though it is no where alFertcd in the refolutions of 
the Court of Dired:ors, that Cheyt Sing was a native 
Prince of India, yet it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that, with regard to Cheyt Sing’s ]>redcccfibr, 
Bui want Sing, who is here called a collctlor,” it has 
already been Ihcwn, that for the powerful military af- 
lidance which he afforded the Company in the war 
with Sujah Powlah, Mr. Hadings was, in 1773, em- 
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powered to renew, in behalf of Rajah Cheyt Sing, the 
ilipulatlon which was formerly made with the Vizier 
in favour of the father. And in a letter from Rajah 
Shitabroy, which is entered upon the Bengal confuUa- 
tion of the 21ft of November, 1764, Bulwant Sing is 
called, a perfon of high rank^ and the zemhidar of a 
frontier country*' 

With refpcdl to Cheyt Sing, Mr. Haftings himfelf 
has called the zemtndary his inheritance'' In the in- 
flrument printed by the Governor General, 1 5th of 
April, 1776, he is termed, the great chief Rajah 
Cheyt Sing Behadre'' By the inllru^ions to the Re- 
lident at Benares, of the 24th of Augnft, 1775, he 
was to be invefted with a kellaut in his palace ^ with 
alltheufuai formalities.” And by the Refident’s ac- 
count of this matter, the ceremony was performed in 
all the parade of callcrn magnificence. But here ano- 
ther, and a more firiking circumllance, may be added 
in proof of the Rajah’s elevated fituation. On the 
24th of November, 1775, Lieutenant-colonel Parker, 
who had the command of a brigade in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares, acquainted General Clavering, that 
the Rajah had paid him a vifit, and had made him 
prefents, which, fays he, I did not rejedl, as ir 
would be looked upon as the greateft flight I could 
offer to an eaftern Prince'* This letter was laid be- 
fore the Council on the 6th of December. And fo far 
was Mr. Haftings from being difpofed, at that time, 
to difpute the rank which Mr. Parker thought he had 
among the Princes of Hindoftan, that he immediately 
gave it as his opinion, That neither the Rajah ought 
V to have made the prefents, nor Colonel Parker ac- 
cepted them, becaufe they were the pledges and 
marks of inferiority of the giver to the receiver \ 
H and I think it will become both the Jufice and dig^ 
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riity of this Board, to lay down fuch rules as fhall 
prevent the Rajah hereafter from fubjedting him- 
fclf, or being fubjefted to ceremonies unhecoming his 
rank and ebara^erJ' Upon which the Board re- 
folved, that the Rajah fliould pay the firft vifit to 
none but the Governor General, the Chief Juftice, and 
the members of the Board. 

Such as are ftlll doubtful of Cheyt Singes elevated 
ftation, are referred to the 33d and 34th pages of Mr. 
Haflings’ printed letter, where there is as ftrong an 
implication of his princely rank, as it is poflible for 
words to convey. 

With the fame view of lowering, in the eyes of the 
public, the real flandard of Cheyt Sing’s (ituation, the 
Governor General fays, in his printed narrative, I 
fufpedt that the deeds which palled between him and 
the Board, on the transfer of the zemindary to the 
Company in 1775, are by many underftood to bear 
the quality and force of a treaty of optional conditions 
between equal dates. To fuch I reply, that fuch 
an opinion is itfelf criminal to the date of which he 
w'as a fubjedt ; and that he w^as himfelf amenable to 
its judice, if he countenanced the belief. He paid 
lap tribute to the Company, but a fixed annual rent^ 
.And the indruments for his zemindary were drawn 
preci/ely in the fame form as indruments of the fame 
denominations interchanged with the %em 7 tdars of 
Bengair 

As to the annual fum which the Rajah was to pay on 
account of his zemindary not being.to be confidered in 
the light of a tribute, it is termed fo, 'with very few ex- 
ceptions, from one end of the records to the other ; in 
mod of the letters from the Council to the Court of 
Diredtors, which fpeak of the fubjedb, and even in the 
I 2 Governor 
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Governor Gencrars own letter to the Rajah on his in* 
veftiture. 

With regard to his being looked upon as a mere 
mtndar^ the Refident at the Court of the Vizier, in a let- 
ter written to the Board the 14th of April, 1775, which 
was previous to the fovereignty of Benares being veiled 
in the Company, declared to his Excellency, That 
** he mull expcifl to fee Chey t Sing protcdlcd ; for that 
he was not to be put on a footing with his other %e- 
mindars^* And in a letter from the Board to the Re- 
iident at Benares, the 30th of May, 1776, it is acknow- 
ledged, That he is on a very different footing from 
other zemindars*” 

But a perufal of the following minute of the Board 
will put the matter beyond difputc. 

Confultation, September 4, 1775. 

The Secretary informs the Board, that the fiin- 
nuds for the Rajah Cheyt Sing being prepared, he 
circulated the following propofal of the Governor 
General for ihcir opinion : 

The Governor General dircdls me to requell the 
opinion of the Board, whether the pottah, funnud, 
** and coulnania, for the zemindary granted to Rpjah 
Cheyt Sing, diould be ligned by him alone, or by the 
Board ; remarking, at the fame time, that it has been 
cuHomary for duanny funnnds to receive only the lig- 
ture of the Governor ; but he thinks, that as the 
nature of the prefent grant is different ^ and may l>e 
“ confidcrcd more in the light of a treaty, they 
Ihould be figncd by the Board.” 

Agreed, that the funnud, pottah, and coulnama^ 
be now ligned, and tranfmitted to Mr. Francis 
Fowke.” 

But to fuin up the whole in a few words : — In 176 ^ 
BulwantSing, on account of military fervices rendered 

to 
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to the Company, was, through their means, {*ecured in 
the pofl'eflion of his country. In 1770 Cheyt Sing, his 
fon and fucccllbr, was confirmed in the government of 
his father’s territories, on paying a fixed tribute, by a 
treaty executed by the Vizier, declaring the terms of it 
to extend to the pofterily of either party ; under which 
treaty Mr. Haftings, from motives of jufiiice and po- 
licy, would not fuffer the Vizier to take from the Rajah 
more than the llipulated fum. In 1773 the former 
agreement was renewed between the parties, which, as 
before, was to extend to their refpe£tive heirs. To this 
agreement Mr. Haftings, on the part of tjie Britifti Go- 
vernment, was the guarantee. In 1775 the fovercignty 
of Benares was transferred to the Company ; and with 
a refervation of the juft rights of the Rajah, and a due 
regard to the aiflual engagements fubfifting with him, 
new funnuds were ilTucd in confequenee of fundry re- 
folutions of the Bengal Council, adopted with a view 
to the Roj all’s indepcndenc}'^, thereby cftablilhing a 
ftrong barrier to the Company’s provinces. Alliiranccs 
were at the fiime time given to the Rajah, that no de- 
mands of any kind Ihould be made upon him beyond 
his tribute, and that no one ftiould be fuffered to dif- 
turb the peace of his country. In 177S, rcgardlefs of 
former aft u ranees, and in direcfl oppofition to the efta- 
bliflied policy, an additional demand was made upon 
him of five lacks of rupees, on account of the war with 
France. In 1779, notwithftanding his confent was for 
one year only, and his infilling that he had a promile 
from Mr* Haftings, that it fliould not be repeated, and 
which was not contradidled by him, another demand 
was made for five lacks more, and troops were ordered 
into his territories to enforce this demand 5 the expence 
of which he was obliged to defray. In 1780 the de- 
mand was repeated; and notwithftanding the Rajah 
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had actually difcharged all thefe extra demands, and 
was ever punctual in the payment of his fettled tribute ; 
yet in 1781 Mr. Haftings repaired to his capital^ with 
an avowed intention to exadt from him the enormoUs 
um of fifty lacks of rupees, (though the Rajah, hear- 
ing of his intention, had previoufly made him an offer of 
twenty lacks,) and in cafe of his refufal, to difpoflefs 
him of his zernindary. He was arrefled in his palace 
at Benares, a city held in the higheft veneration through- 
out India. His own foldiers overpowered the party 
which guarded him^ and in the confufion the Rajah 
** found means to efcape through a wicket, which 
opened to the river, and the banks being exceedingly 
flcep in that place, he let himfclf down by turbans 
tied together, into a boat which was waiting for 
him, and conveyed him to the oppofite fliore 
Several adtions afterwards took place between the 
troops of the Company and thofe of the Rajah ; and his 
feveral forts, to which he had fled for protedtion, were 
fucceflively captured by our forces. And as (according 
to Mr. Haflings) the exiflenccof a fugitive chief in 
the wilds and mountains would be little regarded^ 
“ when he was expelled from the capital of his government^ 
and the feat of his collet tons 'j' he was proferibed by 
public proclamation ; the J Range was conferred on 
the grandfon of Rajah Bulwant Sing, by a daughter 
married to Bauboo Doorgbejey Sing, and the unfortu- 
nate Rajah Cheyt Sing (a wretch ^ indeed !) is now a 
w^anderer in Hindoftan ! 

It only remains to obferve, on the conclufion of Mr. 
Haftings’ letter, where, in the fame fpirit of difobedi- 
ence to the orders of the Company which has too long 
charadterized his government, he declares his intended 

♦ Governor Cenerars narrative, page 24. f Ditto, page 46^ 

J Ditto, page § Vide Governor General’s Letter, page 33« , 

oppofition 
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oppoficion to any diredlions which may be given him 
for the reftoration of Rajah Cheyt Sing to the Zemin** 
dary of Benares. 

Whether fuch a meafnre be cxpedienl or not, will 
probably be the fubjed: of future confideration. And 
as the Company’s affairs arc now under the invefliga- 
tion of Parliament, it mud .be the wilh of every one, 
that fuch regulations may be formed, and fuch funda- 
mental principles eftablilhed, for the future govern-* 
jiient of the Company, as will enfure to the natives of 
India, of all denominations, that fccurity and happinefs 
which they have a right to enjoy under the influence 
of the mild and equitable fpirit of the Britifli Govern# 
ment. 


ExtraSl of Courtis Letter to Bengal ^ dated the xZth of 
January^ 1784- 

Bar, 7. WE mud not fuffer the Governor General’s 
letter, relative to our refolutions about Cheyt Sing, to 
be palu d ov' r i». filcncc, v/earing, as it docs, the ap- 
pearance of an*madvcrfions on the condudt of his fu- 
periors, not to be judified in his fituation. 

8. The Court of Diredors have not only an undoubt- 
ed right, but their duty calls upon them to condemn 
'.,iy meafure that fliall appear of a dangerous tendency; 
the condud towards Cheyt Sing was, in their eye, 
liable to deflroy that confidence fo neceffary to be pre- 
ferved with the country powers ; the Court therefore 
hoped, by their marked difapprobation, to prevent any 
fteps of the like kind in future. After the refidance 
which the Rajah had made, no countenance could be 

confidently 
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confiftently (hewn him ; nor was any mcafurc for his 
reftoration ever propofed. But whilft the Governor 
General remains fubjedt to the orders of the Court of 
Diredlors, he is bound to yield to their decrees. 
Therefore as his letter, addreffing. them with fuch un- 
guarded warmth, muft carry with it the appearance of 
tending to refill; thofe whom it is his duty to obey, we 
confider him in that refpcdl to have been very blame- 
able. However, we turn afide from this difagrecable 
fubjedt, to exprefs great approbation at the extraordi- 
nary exertions of our Governor General and Council 
to countcradt the defigns of our numerous enemies, 
and to furnifh fuch large afliftance and fupplics for the 
Carnatic in its v/aflcd and defolate condition. It is to 
the abilities oi our Commander in Chief, whofc lofs 
we finccreiy lament, aided by your vigilance and fup- 
port, we owe the prefervation of that country, as the 
powciful irruptions of Hydcr, and the hoftile mea- 
ifures of Fi;^:'ce, had difabl ;d our Governor and Coun- 
cil of Fort St. Gcuige iroxn uCxCimiiig the pofleffion? 
gf our ally, the Nabob of Arcot. 
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To William Devdynes^ E/q. Chairman of the Honourabli 
the Court of Dire£iors. 


S I R, 

HE honourable Court of Direftors, in their general let** 
ter to Bengal by the Surprife, dated the i6th of March, 1784, 
were pleal'ed to exprefs their defire that I Ihould inform them 
of the periods when each fum of the prefents, mentioned in 
my addrefs of the 22d of May, 1782, was received, what 
were my motives for withholding the feveral receipts from the 
knowledge of the Council, or of the Court of Diredlors, and 
what were my reafons for taking bonds for part of thele fums* 
and for paying other fums into the Treafury as depoiits on 
my own account. 

I have been kindly apprifed, that the information required 
as above is yet expe 61 ed from iile. I hope that the circuin- 
fiances of my paft fituation, when confldered, will plead my 
excufe for having thus long withheld it. The facl is> that I 
was not at the Prefidcncy when the Surprife arrived; and 
when I returned to it, my time and attention were fo entiivly 
ciigrofled, to the day of my final departure from it, by a va- 
riety of other more important occupations, of which. Sir, I 
may fafely appeal to your teftimony, grounded on the large 
portion, contributed by myfelfi of the volumes which coiri- 
pofe our confultations of that period, that the fubmilfion 
which my refpcdl would have enjoined me to pay to the coin- 
mand impofed on me, was loft to my recollejfdion, perhaps 
from the ftronger impreftioii, which the firft ami dillant pe- 
rufal of it had left on my mind, that it was rather intended 
as a reprehenfion for fomething which had given offence in my 
report of the original tranfat^ioii, than as exprefflve of any 
want of a farther elucidation of it. 

I will now endeavour to icply to the different queftions 
which have been ftated to me in as explicit a manner as I am 
able. To fuch information as I can give, the honourable 
Court is fully entitled ; and where that lliall prove defedlive, I 
will point out the cafy means by which it may be rendered 
more complete. 

Firft, 1 believe T can affirm with certainty, that the feve- 
ral fums mentioned in the account tranl'mitted with my letter 
above mentioned, were received at, or within a very few days 
of the dates which are prefixed to them in the account ; but 
as this contains only the grofs fums, and each of thefe was re- 
ceived in different payments, though at no great diftance of 
time, I cannot therefore affign a greater degree of accuracy to 
the account. Perhaps the honourable Court will judge this 

K iufiBcient 
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fufficient for any pnrpofe to which their inquiry was (!ire£^ed ; 
but if it fhould not be fo, I will beg leave to refer> for a more 
minute information, and for the means of making any inveflU 
gation which they may think it proper to diredl, refpedting the 
particulars of this tranfadlion, to Mr. Larkins, your ac- 
countant general, who was privy to every procefs of it, and 
j>oflefles, as I believe, the original paper, which contained the 
only account. that I ever kept of it. In this each receipt was, 
as I recolledl, fpecifically inferted, with the name of the perfon 
by whom it was made; and I fhall write to him, to defire that 
he will furnifh you with the paper itfelf, if it is ftill in being, 
and in his hands, or with whatever he can diftindlly recolledl: 
concerning it. 

For my motives for withholding the feveral receipts from 
the knowledge of the Council, or of the Court of Diredlors, 
and for taking bonds for part of thefe fums, and paying others 
into the Treafury as depofits on my own account, I have ge- 
nerally accounted in my letter to the Honourable the Court 
of Diredlors, of the aad May 1782 ; namely, that ‘‘ I either 
chofe to conceal the firft receipts from public curiofity, by 
** receiving bonds for the amount, or poffibly a 61 ed without 
** any fiudied defign, which my memory at that diflance of 
time could veri^; and that 1 did not think it worth my 
** care to obferve the fame means with the reft.** — will not 
be expelled, that I fhould be able to give a more corre 61 ex- 
planation of my intentions, after a lapfe of three years, hav- 
ing declared at the time, that many particulars had efcaped my 
remembrance : neither (hall I attempt to add more than the 
clearer affirmation of thefadls implied in that report of them, 
and fuch inferences as necelihrily, or with a ftrong probabi- 
lity follow them. I have faid, that the three firfl fums of 
the account were paid into the Company's treafury without 
pafling through my hands ; the fecond of thefe was forced 
into notice by its defiination and application to the expence 
of a detachment, which was formed and employed ag^inft 
Madhejee Scindia, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Carnac, as I particularly apprifed the Court of Dire6lors, in 
my letter of the 29th of December, 1780. The other two 
were certainly not intended, when I received them, to be 
made public, though intended for public fervice, and adlually 
applied to It. The exigencies of the government were at that 
time my own, and every preflure upon it refled with its full 
weight upon my mind. Wherever I could find allowable means 
of relieving thofe wants 1 eagerly feized them ; but neither 
could it occur to me as neceflary to date on our proceedings 
every little aid which I could thus procure, nor do I know 
how I could have flateil it, without appearing to court favour 
by an often tat ion which I difdained, nor without the chance 
of exciting the jealoufy of my colleagues, by the conftrudlive 

aflertlon 
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aflertion of a feparate and unparticipated merit, derived fr<m^ 
the influence of my ilation, to which they might have laid ai^ 
equal claim. I fhould have deemed it particularly diflionoura- 
ble, to receive for my own ufe, money tendered by men of 
a certain clafs, from whom I had interdidled the receipt of 
prefents to my inferiors, and bound them by oath not to re* 
ceive them* 1 was therefore more than ordinarily cautious, 
to avoid the fufpicion of it, which would fcarcely have failed 
to light upon me, had I fufFered the money to be brought di* 
really to my own houfe, or to that of any perfon known to be 
in truft for me ; for thefe reafons I caufed it to be tranfported 
immediately to the treafury. There, I well know, Sir, it could 
not be received without being palled to fome credit, and this 
could only be done by entering it as a loan or as a depofit ; the 
lirft was the leaft liable to refle£lion, and therefore I had ob* 
vioully recourfe to it. Why the fecond fum was entered as a 
depolit, I am utterly ignorant ; poflibly it was done without 
any fpecial dire£tion from me; poflibly becaufe it was the 
limplefl; mode of entry, and therefore preferred, as the tranf- 
adtion itfelf did not require concealment, having been al- 
ready avowed. 

Although I am firmly perfuaded that thefe were my fenti- 
ments on the occalion, yet 1 will not affirm that they were. 
Though I feel their impreflion as the remains of a feries of 
thoughts retained on my memory, I am not certain that they 
may not have been produced by fubfeqiient refle6lion on the 
principal fadl, combining with ie the probable motives of it. 
Of this I am certain, that it was my defign originally to have 
concealed the receipt of all the fums, except the fecond, even 
from the knowledge of the Court of Diredlors. I'hey had 
anfwered my purpofe of public utility, and I had almoft to* 
tally difmifled them from my remembrance. But when for* 
tune threw a fum in my way, of a magnitude which could not 
be concealed, and the peculiar delicacy of my fituation, at tlie 
time in which I received it, made me more circumfpedt of 
appearances, I chofe to apprife my employers of it ; which ( 
did haftily and generally ; haflily, perhaps to prevent the vi* 

f ilance and adlivity of fecret calumny; and generally, becaufe 
knew not the exadt amount of the fum of which I was in 
the receipt, but not in the full pofleffion. 1 promifed to ac* 
quaint them with the refult as foon as 1 (hould be in pofleflion 
of it ; and in the performance of my promife, I thought it 
conflflent with it, to add to the account all the former appro- 
priations of the fame kind ; my good genius then fuggefling 
to me, with a fpirit of caution which might have fpared me 
the trouble of this apology, had I univerfaily attended to it^ 
that if 1 had fuppreflTed them, and they were afterwards known, 
I might be aiked, what were my motives for withholding part 
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tWexcceipts from the knowledge of the Court of iDire^lorsy 
and imforming them of the reft. 

It being my wifli to clear up every doubt upon this tranfac- 
tion, which either my own mind could fuggeft, or which 
may have been fuggefted by others^ I beg leave to fuppofe 
another queftion, and to ftate the terms of it in my reply, by 
.informing you, that the indorfement on the bonds was made 
about the period of my leaving the prelidency, in the middle 
of the year 1781, in order to guard againft their becoming a 
claim on the Company, as part of my eftate, in the event of 
ray death occurring in the courle of the fervice on which I 
was then entering. 

This, Sir, is the plain hiftory of the tranfa6lion. I ihould 
be aftiamed to requeft that you would communicate it to the 
honourable Court of Diredlors, whofe time is too valuable for 
the intrufion of a fuhje<ft fo uninterefting, but that it is be- 
come a point of indifpenfable duty ; I mull therefore rei|ueft 
the favour of you to lay it, at a convenient time, before them- 
In addreffing it to you perfonally, I yield to my own feelings 
of the refpe^l which is clue to them as a body, and to the af- 
furances which I derive from your experienced civilities, that 
you will kindly overlook the trouble iinpofcd by it. 

I have the honour to he, 

S I R, 

Your very humble and 

moll obedient fervant, 

(Signed) WAR.REN HASTINGS. 

Cheltenham^ July l r, 17 ^ 5 * 
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I T has been a favourite doffrine of the Whig 
members of the prefcnt oppofition, that the 
proceedings of parliameiit cannot be made too 
public, and it necelTarily follows, that men out 
of doors may animadvert as freely as they pleafe 
upon the condud; of any of the parties in the 
Houfe, provided they do not violate that de- 
corum which fhould be Obferved, when they 
cxpofc to public view, the conduA of tho'fc, who 
once held high, and importaiic offices in this 
kingdom. 

It would lead me too far from the fubje^t of 
the following fheets, were I to analize the dif- 
cordant parts of which the prefent oppofition is 
A a compofed. 


c ♦ ^ 

ifO^pofedy or to hazard my conje£t:ur^s as ta 
the motives by which thofe men are adluated 
who now profecute Mr. Haftings. That gen- 
dent’s caufe has been very conveniently 
turned on former occafions to the purpofes of 
party and faction iii this kingdom, but not by 
his delire, or with his knowledge. Thus in the 
year 1776, when Lord North wilhed his re- 
moval, the Rockingham party, to a man, voted 
for his continuance in office. A fa£b which 
^y gendeman may afcertain, by examining 
the names of thofe .who balloted in 1776, inop- 
politioa to the thirteen diveAors who would 
then have removed him. In 1782, after Lord 
North had four times recommended Mr« 
Haftings to parliament for the office of Gover- 
nor General, and the laft time actually for 
ten years, the Rockingham' party decreed 
his recall, and they fixed upon a curious 
way to effeft kj it failed; and they grew more 
violent than ever: but their influence and 
power in the Marquis of Lanldbwn’s admini- 
ftration forced the queftion on again, which 
again was defeated by the general voice of the 
proprietors and the public. 

The next attempt, which had not merely the 
removal of Mr. Haftings for its objeft, was 

fruftrated. 
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fn)fl:rated by the downfall of the miniftry, at a 
moment when they appeared fo ftrongas to laugh 
to fcorn the oppofition of the Sovereign^ or his 
people. Here the druggie end?d j. Mr. Haftings 
rcfigned his government, even without waiting 
to hear that a fucpedbr was nominated, and be- 
fore any was aftually appointed. He arrived 
in England laft fummer, and found the two 
parties, who for . years had been virulently 
abuAng each other, and alternately cenfured 
or fupported him, were united together, and 
determined upon his profecution. 

The intricacies of Indian details muft, in the 
nature of things, be tedious and dilgufting to the 
generality of people in England j but there are 
certain ftrong fafts which {peak to the good 
fenfe of mankind, and the following obfervations 
have been repeated a hundred different times, 
and by as many different men ; Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke invariably attributed the calamities 
which have been brought upon this country, to 
the imbecility, indolence, corruption, and Tory 
principles of Lord North, and they were fb- 
lemnly pledged again and again to impeach 
him. The very idea of a coalition with him, 
which was merely hinted at by Mr. Dundas, in 

Marcl^ 1782, drove, them tamadnefs. 

Mr.- 
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Mr. Fox*s fpcech on that memorable occalioft 
is before the public. Lord North on the other 
hand attributed all our misfortunes to the fedtious 
oppofition which he l^ad to contend with ; but 
neither party have ever attempted to fay, that 
the empire has not been diiTevered ; nor have 
they endeavoured to ftrike off one, from the one 
hundred millions of debt which we have con- 
traAed in the laft ten years. Yet a love of 
power united thefe virulent Opponents, an alli- 
ance which reafon, common fenfe, and the peo- 
ple of England have univerlally condenuied. 

One fruit of that alliance is the profecution 
of Mr. Haftings, who, fo far from having 
brought lofs, and difgrace, and ruin upon the 
empire, the charges made by Meflrs. Fox, 
and Burke, againlt Lord North, has aAu- 
ally preferved whole and entire to Great Bri- 
tain die brijght^ jewel in her crown ; nay, he 
has done more, for during his government 
Great Britain conquered every fettlement be- 
longing to our European enemies on the Con- 
tinent of Indoflan, and reftored them at the 
peace, to preferve our Weft India ill’ahds.—— 
but I will not dwell longer on die inconfiftency 
of Mr. Haftings’s opponents.— The gentleman ’ 
who ftands moft forward in this profecutidh is 
Mr. Edmund Burke, though he has to diis 

day 
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day made no charge, yet he has attempted to 
millead the people of England by inflammato- 
ry fpeeches, and, vinlefs he can prove a. great 
deal indeed, perhaps all men may not lay with 
Mr. Fox, that his chara£ber is Jafe and m-Jhur^. 

Mr. Burke has moved for a great variety of 
papers which were granted without hefitation. 
When however he aiked for all the papers and 
documents relative' to the Maratta peace, the 
Minifter thought proper to rejedt the motion, and 
he deemed it conliftent with ^uftice, at the 
fame time, to fpeak in the moft expreffive, and 
animated terms of the great merit of Mr. HaC* 
tings, in concluding that peace. The papers 
being refijfed, we were immediately told by 
the oppofite party, that delinquency was openly 
protected ; that if Mr. Burke could procure 
the papers, he would prove to demonftration 
that the faith of the nation had been groflly viti- 
ated in the cafe of the Ranaof Gohid, and many 
other Rajahs, but more patticularly the Rana 
of Gohid. Here Mr. Burke was brou^t to 
a point. All th|p papers relative to the Rana of 
Gohid were granted him, and he was informed 
by M^or Scott that Mr. Anderfon, who nego- 
tiated the Maratta peace, was in London, and 
that Colonels Muer, and Popham, and Captain 
gcott, whp had all ferved in Gohid, where alfo 
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town. Upon this fubjeft then the informi.- 
tion will be full and complete, fo anxious wa? 
Mr. Scott to bring it forward, that he has hintt 
felf moved for the printing of all the papers 
rflativje tp that fubje<^. 

The next material motion w^, for the papers 
which ejf plained the pature of Miypr Browne’s 
ne^ciations at JDehly. Thefo were peremp- 
torily refufed ; and the fulgeA but llightly 
touchy upon. Here then was food enough 
for declamation. Mr, Burke declared that he 
was left with the threads and fragments of 
charges — that he had loft his right arm, &c. — » 
Mr, Fox faw deeper, He boldly alTerted that 
a comprpmife had been entered into between 
Mr. Haftings and the Miniftry ; and that it 
was determined to proteA him. Very fortu- 
nately, however, M-r. Fox pufoed the matter 
mher too far ; and inftead of leaving the bufi- 
nc^s where it Vas, he determined<^in to agitate 
the queftion. It was argued laft Friday, tmd we 
will now detail what has been proved incontro' 
vcrtibly,- to be foe.mieftate of .the queftion.—* 
On the part of. Mr, .Fpx, Mr- .^eriidan, and 
North, who were the three ipeakers in 
fovour of the rnotioq, there was an inhmte difr 
play of wit, humour, clpie logical i:eafoning^ 

an4 
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and ingenious dedud^ions from adiimed fa£i:s.<-ai 
On the other fid'e^— Mr. Pitt diflluftly and 
clearly proved, that not one of thi afletiions of 
Mr. Fox was founded in faft, aS appeared ’by a 
reference to dates, and from the confeffion of 
Miyor Browne himfelf. From the documents 
read by MV. Pitt, and from the particulars 
afterwards mentioned by Major Scott, to which 
we (hall add two extradts of letters from Mr. 
Hafrings to the Supreme Council, and to Mr. 
Wheler, we fhall very clearly expofe the 
prejudices and mifrakes of oppofition. 

In the month of Augufr, 1782, great una- 
nimity prevailed in the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. The members were Mr. Haftings, 
Mr.. Wheler, and Mr. Macpherfon. Mr, Haft- 
ings at that period propofed to fend a Minifter to 
the , court of Dehly. — Nuzeph Cawn, the King’s 
Minifter, had died, a few months before. He 
drew up inftrvuftions for this Minifter, and the 
Board read, and approved them. One article of 
thefe infirudtions was, that the Minifter, Major 
Browne, fltould encourage, radier than difcou- 
rage, any propc^l that (hoidd be made by the 
King, or his Minifter, for military alSftance; 
but he was to conclude nodiing without orders’. 
Under thl^ kiftrudVions he went from Calcutta, 
was delayed frtft in Owde, before he received 
B paftports. 
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pali^rts, suid afterwards in Agra; fo that he 
did not reach Dehly till December 1783, by 
whith time our political lituation In India was 
very materially changed. When Major Browne 
was deputed, we were at war with the Marat- 
tas, Hyder Ally Cawn, the French, and the 
Dutch. But in December 1783, peace had 
been firmly eftablilhed with all the powers ex- 
cept Tippoo §aheb, the fuccelTor of Hyder; 
and there were no doubts entertained of the 
conclufion of peace with him. 

From Auguft 1782, to the day Mr. Haft- 
ings left Calcutta, in February 1784, Major 
Scott has folemiily declared that he never once 
wrote to Major Browne, nor faw him, and that 
he at ho time gave him inftru^tions of any kind 
but his public inffaruc^iohs. Btifore Major 
Browne’s letter of December 1783, ’which has 
given rife to fo many ingenious furmifes, was 
received in Calcutta, the fubjeCt of that letter, 
namely,' an application for military alfiftance to 
the King, was regularly brought before the 
Cduribii,' and fully debated. Mr. H^ngswas 
for giving ilfiftahce. The Cpiin^il '&gainft it. 
And'hftreh is necefliii^ to obfervel thdt hot in 
this irifliahcc Only, but in others, ‘arid the only 
one of great' moment, Mr. Tlaftm^ wak in a 
minorky,diat is, lie IbbOd fingly, againft Mefirs* 

Wheler, 
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Wheler, Macpherfon, and_ Stables, and had 
Hood fo fince April 1783, and continued in a 
minority till a month before he returned to 
England. No information was fent to the King, 
or to Major Browne, of the Board's reflilal to 
aflift the King, either by Mr. Haftings or his 
Council ; and this clears up a doubt of Lord 
North, who wondered why Mr. Browne fhould 
repeat, on the 30th of December, a propofirion 
which had been negatived in Odtober. M^or 
Browne’s fo mpch talked-of letter arrived in 
Calcutta the 20th of January, and was circulated 
for the confider-atiop of the Board. There it 
remained ; and a few days after Mr. Haftings 
quitted Calcutta, and .proceeded to Lucknow; 
nor does it appear that the Council ever took 
any further notice of it. The only remark 
made is, “ That this letter do lie for confidera- 
tion.” Now it would be rather hard upon Mi^ 
Haftings to. rnake him accountable for thefenti- 
ments of his Council, who probably ftippqfed, 
that, £is.thgy;l^d.a<ftuaUy. determined, in Oftpber 
1783, not tq ^flift the King, it was ncedlefs tp 
conhder a l^ex from Major Browne, written 
two months later, on tbe fam? fubjeft ;*»T-and 
here thi? propofal from die King and his Mini- 
fter|,^|frafiab Caiyn, .received its fats, -againfl: 
the opinion of Mr. Haftings,. 

B 2 Tlia* 
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That gentleman’s de|>titation to Lueknow wasa 
fingiTlar event. ^ TM circumftances 'whi^h gave 
rife to it weVe thefe i-The Nabob 'Vizier,and his 
Minifter, hadfentre'i^eated Complaints to Calcutta 
of the conduft of Mr. Briftow, the BritiftiRefident 
at his court, and earneltiy requeued his reed; 
Mr. Haftings was for it— -his Council againftit. 
Thde difputes were ferious in April 1783 ; but 
in jpe^ember of the fame year, they arrived to 
fva^h an alanqing height, that it became necef- 
f«y,dther to give Mr. Briftow abfhlute power 
in OwdCy and to degrade the Nabob Vizier, and 
his. Minifter ; or to recall Mr. Briftow. This 
was totdly independent of every .confideration 
of ^ truths or wifehood of the complaints againft 
Mr. Briftpw. The Council determined upon 
Mr. Briftpw’s recall, Mr. H^ngs afllimihg the 
whole refponfibility of the meafure> and pledg- 
ing himfelf that the Company’s balance fhould 
be paid- by the Vizier. On the Vizier’s ipyita- 
tion he was permitted to gp to Owde in Feb- 
ruary 1784, expreflly for the purpofes of aflSft- 
ing his F^tcellency in the fetd^ent pf his 
counny, and of recovering the Cpotopany’s debt, 
which Mr. Fox ftruck oft in England,, and nia- 
ny ; in dsdia pronounced to be irfccpycrablc. 
Tiiis is .n^erdy mentioned as k js. in a degree 
connected with what is ftylcd the Second Dehly 

Negociadon. 
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NegQciation. And Jbuct^ a doubt of Mr, Sheri- 
dan’s can. be clearnl up. . He ftat^. ^itb great 
mgemiity, that Mr. Haftings not to comr 
mandbeyond.the Yiaier’s dominions. 

He drew up his own iniftru^ions, and infeited 
this daufe hiinfclf, never aiking, or wanting any 
power or amhority beyond the Vizier’s dominb 
ops ; and his Council approved of them : fo 
that the daufe alluded to did not originate in 
<any jcal.Qi;^y ^tertained by the Supreme Cpiin- 
dl of Mr. Haftings’s .de%n$ in favour of the 
lUng. After Mr. HaiHngs’s turival at f^udc- 
now, and when be was deeply engaged in finanr 
cial arrangements with the Vizier and his Mini-r 
fter, the; King’s eldeft ibn fled froin Dehly to 
Lucknow. No. remonftrances from Mr. Haft- 
ings or the Vizier could prevent his coniing 
there. He wrote to the Gpvernorrgcneral, that, 
pnlefs he would confent to receive him, he would 
throw himfelf at the door of his tent. No cir- 
cumftance could be more diftrefling or unfuf- 
pefted ; but ^ he was determined to come, it 
was agreed by the Vizier and Mr. Haftings to 
receive him according to his rank. He ap- 
plied for affif^ce.-<!»-Mr. Haftings ftated his 
want of power tQ aflift him, and wrote fully 
fo the Council, who in reply enjoined him to 
avoid eveW meafpre that could commit the Com- 
j pany s 
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pany*s armsj 'dfj their tre^iire beyond th6 Vi- 
zior^s dominiofi&-< Her&iwas no attempt from 
Mr., Raftings to alpTume . an authority indepen- 
dant of his CouuciL He told the Prince he 
came to jj^ucknoiw; with a limited' authority, and 
that he believed his Council would be dihn- 
clined-to alhft the J^ingy and this he faid before 
he received their fentiments* . 


We now come to the frcond application 
frorn ’Major Browne to Mr. H^ngs^ which in 
a moft extraordinary manner has been confound- 
ed with the lirft. When Major Browne wrote 
to Mr. Haftings on the. 30th (rf* December, 
1783, for mditaxy affiftance, it was in confe- 
quece of his converfation with- the King and his 
public Minifter Aftrafiab Cawn j but when Ma- 
jor Browne came from the King to Mr. Raf- 
tings, in May 1784, he was charged ’in behalf 
of the King, to implore the afliftanee of - onr go- 
vernment againft his Minifter, • A’ffrafiab Cs^n, 
who had confined his confidehtiaP Mihifter 


Mudjud, ul Dowlah. As far as' thi^fB&ifi'^t 
in die houfe tended <0. raife' a^lkiigff at Mk. jen- 


kinfon’s expence, or - tb ’bHn^’t<i'l 38 f^‘fecoiflec- 
tion the fituatiori of his' 'M^fft^tl^der*’tiie late 
{tdrUirtiftrsfioni' wC dd frbt i&hk IfVorth^^ce, 
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but Mr. Haftings tr^^^ed thpmppKcation fo ferii 
oufly, tbai^jra^tboiagb he^had ev^ry mifbn to be- 
lieve his Cpuiicil would .not permit him' to' affift 
the King he.ithpu^fci-k his duty- to apply ta 
them in the jlrong^ terms upon the fubjedt. 

- * -* ' ■ * 

He conceived a very, flight interference of 
the Britilh government would be fufficient to 
relieve the King elTentially; and that there 
would be no necelHty either to make ufe of their 
arms, or their treafure. Among odier arguments 
is the following, If die fentiments of our 
own fovcreign, and the nation in. general, can 
be gathered, from. many late and fucceffive pub- 
lications of very high authority, 1 apprehend 
that it will be expefted of us as a duty, that 
we (hould yield to it.” And who that reads the 
feventh refolution of the Houfe of Commons, 
of die 28th of May, 1782, can entertain a 
different opinion from Mr. Haftings ? — In truth 
the difference between Mr. Haftings and the 
Council was this— —He conceived the King 
might be..£Uhfted effedtually, without danger 
or eitpcnce ; and he was on a fpot were he liad 
a good : opportunity of forming his .judgment. 
His council ,di^<^ted ftmn him in this opinion; 
they, a^uut refufed the powers Mr. .Haftings 
had a&^/forbad him to adopt in his Negocia- 

tions 
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tijo&s «iiy nv»rw^jtl^ migj^ commit' the Com- 
arma. 9r ahd oothiitig was 

4 iHie.*<^TIia|; Miypr 9 fowtte vms the .Mioifter of 
the goverttmemy end bqc of Mr. Haftieg^. ;i$ clear 
from the f^^iO^liriDg expre®^; >^111 his lettertothe 
Court of Dubois of the J3ih May, 1784, 
Mi^ Hafttngs^ere (ays, Major BrmvAe, who 
» your Mmifljer at the Court of Dohly, left 
it the ^d infrant, by- the King’s command.*’ To 
Mr- Wheler, who was at the head of the go- 
vernment of Calcutta, doting Mr. Hafrings* 
deputation, he writes’, on the 9th of June, 
1784, ** If we meant to withhold alhtHttrference 
from, the concerns of the King, we ought not 
to have^ appointed a public Minifbsr to his 
court«4— The- board appointed Major Browne ; 
it was an ad: of the moft complete authority ; 
for it palled while the members of the board 
were in entire- confidence and good humour 
with each other, and all their judgments yrere 
concerned in it.— “ Yet if it lhall be refedyed to 
leave the King entirely to his defriliy, d.fhall 
not of my own authority fend back Myor 
Browne, nor advife the board to oontinue his 
eonuniffion."— That M^or BoowtitrwsiKictheipub- 
lic Minuter of the 

have proved. Thaiche a£ked tmd^,hie,>-jpublic 
inflau&iQDS, and no- 0^er» we -have- the .tnofir’ 
fi>lemn alfurance of Mr. HafUngs, and of 

Major 
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Major ferowne, ifi it lediS'Vlftten to Mr< 
pherfoiti'tfte'prtefeflf byyi^ 

^That: if Ma^ot 'Sr^tvtoft Wm . iiofc toMdt^ j for 
having gone beyond hiK*in^:!Q 63 biis iii his ne- 
gotiations Vith the King, «S'<dettliled in his tee- 
ter of thc'joth' December, 17I3, cannot b^ the 
fault of Mr. Haflings^ lince'he left Calcinta, 
very foon after that letter was reCeivedi and 
coihhiimicatM to the Board, who ordered it 
fie ft»r cdnlideratk)nj** .«hd never' did; as 
we know of, confider it from that day tO 'this, 
probably for the very reafon we have sdready af- 
figned, namely, ** that th^y had determihed on 
theful^eift of that letter two nionths before."—- 
^rfaapsit didnotoccurtb the Council, that’Ma- 
jor Brbwnb merited 'a public mark of difgrace 
and punifoment.— Hewas direfted to encourage 
rather thanto difeourage a propOfition for grant- 
ing ^mifitary- aid to the King.^ — Under this in- 
he a^ed, and he writes, ** We have of- 
ftted, i®e?Sl*ah has accepted, and we are bound 
ih'honft^lo 'go on,” or words to this effeft. The 
offer, ahd’ the acceptance, are very near whafliis 
ihftriifffohs^rranted,' provided, as is' certainly 
the^jSl^^lfo Kfng kh^ Major Brb^e Md not 
of concluding any thing^-^-^ntf-per- 
haps**fiifm&lfi6h wotfld fetve been 'iloti^Vcre a 
C piiniflr- 
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pvmiihment for l^rowfie, who deciared his 

opiDiotij that we V.ere bound in 'honoui^to go 
on. But this is a point applicable to th<e Supreme 
Council only, fuid not to Mr. Hayings* 

We Hhall quit thisfut^e^t by ftating the fa<£ls 
which arife from our observations, and all that 
has appeared fuUy authenticated in this fubjetSt. 

I. That M^or.Syowne was, .in Auguft 1782, 
appointed the; BriCiih. Miniftcr at the court of 
the Mogul, 

a. That Mr. Haftings drew up >is i^ftruc- 
tidns, and fubmitted.thern to the Council, who 
read and approved them j and from that mo- 
ment they became the Board’s inlbuftions. 

3. That Mr. Haftings never gave him any 
other inftrufbions byt thefe above mentioned; 
that he never faw him, or wrote to him, from 
Auguft 1782 till after his (Mr. Haftings’s) de- 
parture from Calcutta in February 1784. 

4. That Major Browne met with many de- 
lays and obll:ru£tions j Brfl:, waiting for pals- 
ports in Owde, and afterwards at Agra, and did 
not reach Dehly till pecember 1783. 

i 


5. That 
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5. That in cnhfeqtiencc pt ietters fronn the 
King, and his niini^r A|frafiab Cawn^ foli- 
citing military aflSftance, thi^ fubjeft was de- 
bated in Oftobw 1783 ; that Mr. Haftings was 
for granting the affiftance required, but his 
Cotmcll were againft it, and of courfe the bufi- 
nefs was dropped. 

6. That at this period, and even from April 
1783, Mr. Hdftihgs was, in a minority, and 
continued fb till jufl: brfofe h6 quitted India in 
February 1785. 

7. That Major Browne’s letter of the 30th of 
December 1783, with thefe words, “ We have 
offered, the Shah has accepted}” was received 
in Calcutta by Mr. Haftings the 20th of Ja- 
nuary 1784, and immediately communicated 
to the Council, who ordered it to lie for confi- 
dpration ; that Mr. Haftings left Calcutta the 
following month. 

8. That it does not appear the Council did, 
at any future period, take up, or pafs any or-, 
ders upon the fubjedt of that letter. 

9. That Mr. Haftings went to Luckn.ow for 
the exprefs purpofes of aflifting the Vjzir in the 

C 2 Icttlement 
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fcttlcmehtdf 'and for the* recovery 

of tiie de^t due^’tb’tH^' tbfnpa^'j thkf he ftib- 
mitfed to the fibard tliii iriftfuftiori dfiwh up 
by himfelf}' that he was to- have a ‘power over 
the army, but not beyond the province of 
Owde j and that the Council approved of this 
inlhiiAion, by which means it became an a£|: 
of government. 

10. That Mr. Hastings did recover a confi- 
derable part of the balance due to the company 
by the Vizir j that he fixed funds for lecuring 
the remainder; which late experience has 
proved were amply fudicient ; and that he re- 
ftored order and trantjuillity to the Vizir’s do- 
minions. 

I 

11. ‘ That in April 1784 the Prince Yehandcf 

Shah, the King’s eldeft fon, fled froitt Dehly; 
and, notwithftanding the remonllrances of - the 
Vizir and Mr. Haftings, proceeded to Luck- 
now, where, as they could nOt prevent his 
prbgrefs, he was received with the honours 
due to his rank. < 

I a. That Mr. Haflings afTured the Prince 
hfs powers vrere. limited, and that he coylql not 
^fTilihim* 


jj. That 
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jij.Tlpt the lattCT endof May,MajQrBro\yne 
arrived at Lwcknow, , changed .vrith e^prefs 
requeft frqm die King to folicit Mr. Haftings’s 
affiftancc againft his public minifter, Affrafiab 
Cawn, to whom he jyas in faft a prifoner at thaf 
time. . 

14. That Mr. Haftings haying no fpparate 
authority, did immediately apply to the Council 
for power to affift the King, and urging eyery 
argument he could make ufe of to induce thenn 
fo grant him fuch a power j that the Cuncil pe- 
remptorily refufed it, grapting him a power to 
negociate for the Prince’s return, but reftrifting 
him frqm committing the arms and treafure of 
the Company, and ppthing further was done. 

15. That the Council never did order the re- 
cal of Major Browne, and they were the only 
power competent to remove him, 

16. That in Augpft 1784 Mr. Haftings left 
ILucknow, arrived in Calcutta in November, 
and embarked on board the Berrington in Fe- 
bruary 1785, 

' Thefe fails are ^xed beyopd contradiiliop } 
l^ut the fubjeft has been carried beyond Mr, 

HafUngs’s 
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Hillings ’s departufe from Bengal, and there» 
ftiiJt we lhall purfue it a iittle further. The 
gentlemen Jii oppolltion are not always aiyare of 
the ablufditie^ in which they are about to in? 
volve themfeives, when they declaim on a fub- 
je£t which they do but partially underftand. 
Mr. Burke, on the former debate on this bufi- 
nefs, lamented the dreadful cohfequences that 
would follow from theMarattas having polTelfion 
of the King's perlbn. Does he not know that 
from April 1 77 1 to April 1 77 j the King was their 
prifoner? andthatunlefswe interfered, and would 
ronfent to afford him affiflartce, they, or the Sics, 
muft polTefs his perlbn, and the defolated country 
which oftenfibly acknowledged his fway ? ^lut 
in ' the eagefnefs to criminate Mr. Haftings, 
that gentleman is firft accufed of attempting, 
by Britilh influence, to make the King's fitu- 
ation happier than it had been for years j and 
then by a fudden turn, which men of fuperibr 
genius only can take, he is pronounced highly 
criminal for not oppofing, by force of arms, 
Sindia's attempt to polTef^ Himfclf of the king’s 
peffon and authority. Experience has proved, 
however, and future experience will prove, 
that no bad confequerices will refult from the 
events that' have happened. Madajee Sindia 
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has, in the moil public and fatisfaftpry manner, 
difavowed his having authorized any applica- 
tion to our government for the tribute •, nor has 
there been any period in our hiftory in. India, 
which gave a fairer proipeft to the duration , of 
peace in that country. With Sindia we are 
connected by the ftrongeil ties of intereft; 
and die alliance between our own government 
and Owde is too firmly eftablUhed to be broken. 

We cannot conclude this detail without re- 
marking, that although Mr.. Fox was not able 
to prove Mr. Haftings had, direibly or in- 
dire<5tlyj( authorized Major Browne to go be- 
yond the inftruiElions which the Board had read 
and approyed, yet he did make out, even, by 
the acknowledgment and confeffion of Mr. 
Scott himfelf, that Mr. Haftings had received 
various letters from Major Browne, and that Ite 
did not lay thefe letters entire before the Board. 

The fa^t is certainly true i but full extracts 
were m,ade from them, by Mr. Haftings’s di- 
rections, and fent to the Board, by a gentle- 
man now. in England, accompanied by various 
remarks from, Mr. Haftings, upon the poli- 
tical opinions which Major Browne had given, 

and 
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dnd ifrluch were combated by Mr. Haftlngs, as 
diAfalbg from his byrn fentiments. 

The unhappy fituation of the King has beeh 
a conftant fubjedt of remark in this country ; 
but we believe that his hiftory is not generally 
known. Mr. Burke, in his printed fpeeeh of 
the I ft of December 1783, very unjuftly blames 
the fervants of the Eaft India Company for the 
misfortunes which the King has fuffered. They 
however are entirely free from blame. For year's 
before Lord Clive returned to Bengal in 176^, 
the Mogul had been a wanderer throughout In'- 
doftan, not having, as he emphatically wrote to 
his lordfhip, a place whereon to lay his head. 
By the treaty of 1765, Corah and Allahiibad, 
which were conquered by the Britifti arms from 
the Vizier Sujah Dowlah, were to remain in the 
pofteiiion of the King, for the fupport of his 
dignity ; and to thefe provinces were added 
twenty-fix lacks of rupees from the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, in confideration of 
our acquiring ^the duanee of thofe provinces. 
From 176510 1771 the King remained at Alla- 
habad, and then, at the inftigation of the Ma- 
rattas, he proceeded to Dehly, where he became 
as much a -dependant as he had been from 
his birth to the year 1765. 


The 
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The Marattas forced from him fimnuds for 
the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, and his 
Majefty peremptorily, demanded his tribute- 
Mr. Haftings, who, precifely at this critical mo- 
ment, arrived at Bengal, and had fucceeded to 
the government, was to determine whether he 
would remit the tribtite to the Mogul, for the 
ufc of the Marattas, and permit them to pof- 
fefs themfelves of Corah and Allahabad, or with- 
hold the forrncr, and refill their attempts to 
acquire the latter by force. He and liis Coun- 
cil determined to withhold the payment of the 
King’s tribute, and to yield Corah and Allaha- 
bad to the Vi/ier, from whom \vc had conquered 
them, for a valuable confidcration. The Com- 
pany, in daily communication \vith tlic MinifLcr 
of the Crown, then Lord North, warrhly ap- 
proved of Mr. I laftings’s conduct in both theiij 
inftances, and fent pofitive orders to Bengal, 
that no further pa}'ments were to be made to 
the King, but by their exprefs dircc 5 tions. 

From 1772 to the prefent hour, tiic unfor- 
Uinate Shaw Allum has experienced various 
viciffitudes;. fometimes an inllrument in the 
hands gf the Marattas, and at others, the fer- 
vant of his Minifters : at times almoft in want 
of neceflarics. And fuch was the (late of his 
family, from the invafion of Nadir Shaw, the 
D period 
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period from whence we may date the deflrudtian 
of the Mogul empire, to the day the prefent 
King furrendered his perfon to General Camac. 
It is a melancholy inftance of the ntalignity of 
party, but a true one, that the men who have 
cenfured Mr. Haftings ‘ for an aft of political 
neceflity — withholding die King’s tribute and 
reftoring Corah and Allahabad to the Vizier — r 
fhould now attempt to fix criminality upon him, 
for feeling and exprefling an anxious defire to 
relieve the King, when he conceived it could be 
done without injury to our own government. 

We have now detpftcd the fallacious reafonirig 
of the oppofition, for they made the fubjeft a 
party queftion : and here it is imppllible to 
avoid taking fome notice of the inconfiflency of 
Mr. Burke. Long before he could have heard 
a fylable of Major Browne’s negociations, he 
pledged himfclf to prove Mr. Haftings a nioft 
notorious delinquent ; yet the moment he was 
refufed thefe papers, he declared that the Mini- 
fter had left him with the threads apd fragments 
of charges. We (hall purfue the fubjeft no far- 
ther — ^froM what we have already faid, the pub- 
lic may form a tolerably accurate judgment of 
the confiftency, ind public virtue of Mr. 
Haftings’s profecutors, 
a 


Wc 
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We cannot pafs without notice a finguiar 
conclulion drawn by Mr. Fox, and Mr. She- 
ridaq, from the imperfedt accounts which they 
had received of Major Browne’s negotiations. 
That Mr. Fox, who has been twice a Minifter 
in this country, fhould be morg ignorant of the 
military fyftem of India than an enfign of fix 
qi^onths (landing is indeed extraordinary. How- 
ever parties rnay differ as to the merits of Mr. 
Haflings, no man difptites his talents.— How 
then could Mr. Fox conceive him capable of 
entertaining an idea of aflluning independance 
in India, with the affiftance of the King’s un- 
paid rabble at Dehly, and fix unoffiegred batta- 
lions of Sepoys.— The youngeft officer in Cal- 
cutta would have told Mr. Fox, that our Ben- 
gal Sepoy regiments, though they came to the 
pufh of the bayonet with an equal number of 
old French regiments in the Carnatic, would in 
lefs than fix months, be deprived of their fpirit, 
and their difeipline, if not commanded by our 
countrymen : and that fix battalions, fo fituated, 
■fvould be overmatched in a conteft with fix 
epnapanies of Sepoys, under the command 
of Britifh officers. 


THE END, 
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W H E N the ambition of France openly 
threatened Europe with univerfal mo- 
narchy, the duke of Marlborough turned the 
tide of fuccefs, and, controlling fortune by the 
fuperiority of his genius, feemed to proceed, 
by a fure march, from fortrefs to fortrefs, to 
the gates of Paris, But in the midft of this 
career of profperity and glory, that military 
ardour and high fpirit of liberty, which had 
lately flione forth among all ranks and orders of 
men in England, was fuddenly exchanged for a 
rooted averfion to war, an ■ anxious defire of 
peace, and a fuperftitious dread concerning the 

B fafety 
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fafcty of the church. The public admiratioil 
was transferred from the Duke of Marlborough 
to Dr. Sacheverell ; from the great protedlor 
of the liberties of Europe, to a defjiicable fire- 
brand of fedition. And while the Englifli na- 
tion alinoll deified a pragmatical pried, they 
feemed, in their undifeerning fury, to demand, 
as a vidim at his altar, the vciy man who had 
raifed the Britifii name to the higheft point of 
elevation. All our hiftory is indeed full of 
tranfitions as quick, and of humours as unrea- 
fonablc : but fince the reign of Queen Anne to 
the prefent times, there was none to be found 
fo much fitted to excite furprize, regret, and 
indignation, as the prefent perfccution of the 
Governor General of Bengal, nearly akin to the 
Duke of Marlborough, in charadlcr, in fituation, 
and in fate ; except that the Commander in 
Chief of the confederated armies amafled an 
enormous fortune ; in which circumftance, too, 
Mr. Hafiings might have eafily refembled him, 
if to preferve, fecurc, and improve the Britifli 
dominions and influence in Afia had not been 
the predominant palTion of his foul, as he con- 
ceived it to be the firft duty of his ftation. But 
who can doubt, after the tranquillity enjoyed by 
fomc late culprits at the bar of the Houfe of 

Commons', 
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Commons, and the folicitation of an interview 
with Major Scott on the part of a certain dif. 
tinguifhed orator*, that the prudential command 
of a great fortune, with the aid cf lefs add refs 

than 

* Tills tranfaflion was alluded to by Major Scott in his 
reply to Mr. Sheridan, which produced from Mr. Sheridai\ 
a very few words in aufwer : thefe went merely to imply, 
^at Major Scott had acknowledged himfclf miftakeii in his 
former account of the tranfadlion. Major Scott may have 
a very good idea of Indian politics, but he has not fliewn 
hiinfelf a match for his opponents in England in point of 
niana*uvre. To prevent the world, however, from enter- 
taining an idea that the mldake made by Major Scott did 
at all aftodt the purpofe for which he has at any time al- 
luded to this tranfaclion, we fhall give the faft as it is, an4 
leave our readers to draw their own conclulions from it. 

On the 17th of November at night, Mr. Sheridan paid 
a vifit to a gentleman, who then lived in Berner’s ftrect, 
r4nd was known to have taken a very adHve part in favor 
of Mr. Huftings, in whofe family he had lived in India. 
This gentleman Mr. Sheridan had not vifited before this 
night for feveral moa’.hs, and the intimacy between them, 
though not broken off perhaps, had long been fufpended. 
The exprefs avowed purpofe of this viiit, was to talk over 
the affairs of Mr. Haflings, and it was agreed between this 
gentleman and Mr. Sheridan, that the former Ihould hall 
on the next morning upon Major Scott, to communicate 
what had paffed, and Major Scott was to be defircd to meet 
Mr. Sheridan at eleven o’clock that morning, at a third 
hpufe. The communication mads by the gentleman who 

B 2 vlfltcd 
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than Mr. Haftings is allowed to poflefs ev?n by 
his enemies, might have eafily diverted the 
arrows of reproach, and fecured an undifturbed 
retreat from a life worn out in the fervice of 

the 

vifited Major Scott was, as he ^nde^ftood, that he came to 
him with the olive branch ; that Mr. Haftings might come 
home with perfeft fecurity, with his half million, or what- 
ever iiught be the amount of his fortune j that the niinifters 
had ftrength enough to carry the India bill, but that they 
knew it would be oppofed at the India Houfe. I'he con- 
dition therefore required from Major Scott was, that the 
friends of Mr. Haftings would not join in the oppofition to 
the bill. In reply to this communication. Major Scott at 
pnee faid he would not meet Mr. Sheridan, but that he 
ftjculd go to the gallery of the Houfe of Commons, where he 
fiiould hear M^- Fox himfelf ; and he further told the gen- 
tleman who called upon him, in anfwer to fome doubts that 
were expreffed whether Mr. Haftings wotild come home 
when recalled, that all thp world knew there had been a 
letter upon the table of the Court of Direftors, fince the 
month of September, in which he cxprcfsly defired them 
immediately to ^point a fucceflbr to the government of 
Bengal. The gentleman who waited upon Major Scott 
further told him, that, if the negociation came to nothin?, 
no notice was to be taken of any offer of the kind having 
been made. Mr. Fox made his famous Ipeech on tlmt day, 
the 1 8 th of November, in which he grounded the nccelfity 
for his bill upon the mifmanagement of Mr. Haftings, and faid 
hw whole proceeding was the prccceding of a man who hr.4 

draw IX 
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the public, and full of aftlvity, trouble, and 
danger? That engine of defence he neither 
poiTeded nor required. His own virtue was 
the fliield which he oppofed to the lhafts of his 

'^adverfaries, 

drawn the fwerd, and thrown away the fcabbard. The fol- 
lowing morning, the 19th, Major Scott, and the friend who 
had called upon him, met again, wiien the latter clearly de- 
clareef, that, after Mr. Fox’s fpeech, Mr. Sheridan had no 
right to expeA fecrecy from either of them. The prefs was 
not idle; every paper teemed with grofs and anenymBuizhvik 
af Mr. Haftings, with threats of vengeance, and now and 
then with fomething like a promlfe of favour, if the friends 
of Mr. Haftings would be lefs adlive. In anfwer to one 
of thefe paragrJphs, Major Scott, not like a Ikulking. af- 
faftin, who ftabs in the dark, but openly, and with his name 
at full length to the aflertion, publicly avowed, on the 27th 
of November, ten days after Mr. Sheridan had vifited his 
friend, that he. Major Scott, **njciUd the offer of an a£l of 
“ oblivion for his principal^ provided he would remain filent 
during the prefvnt attack upon the Eaf India Company 
This avowal, wTitten before the Committee of Proprietors at 
the India Houfc, and inferted in the Morning Chronicle, 
was never anfwered ; nor was the gentleman whom Mr. 
Sheridan had vifited, or Major Scett, taxed with a breach 
of fecrecy. 

In the month of March, 1786, two years and four 
months afterwards. Major Scott again alluded to the cir- 
cumftance in the Houfc of Commons. The allufion occa- 
fipne^ a meeting between Mr. Sheridan and the gentleman 

whom 
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adverfaries, in whom difappolnted hopes, as the 
world conjectures, converted alfeCted indignation 
into real refentment. And the fame magna-. 
nimity which ^difdains the compromifes of con-> 
fcious demerit will carry him triumphant through 
all his troubles. 

The reafonings of his accufers, divefled of 

all adventitious ornaments, bear a nearer re- 

■ 

whom he had vifited, and the confequence of that meeting 
was, a pcrfcft agreement between Mr. Sheridan and that 
gentleman, that Major Scott had miftaltcn both the extent 
of the offer that was made, and die ground upon which it 
was made : but admitting the faft, as it mull be admitted 
where two gentlemen only were prefent during a converfa- 
tion, and agree exa£Uy as to the particulars of it, what 
docs the adroiffion amount to ? Not that Mr. Sheridan did 
not pay that gentleman a nfit the night before the day on 
which Mr. Fox brought in his bill— not that Mr. Sheiidan 

did pot agree tp meet Major Scott the next iporning not 

that Mr. Sheridan did not fay Mr. Hafiings might come 
home with fecurity, &c. It merely went to this. Major 
Scott was millakea, f.rll, in believing that Mr. Sheridan’s 
offer was made with the knowledge of Mr. Fox, and all the 
confidential men belonging to the Duke of Portland ; and, 
fecondly, he was millaken «i fuppofing that the condition re- 
quired fiom him was that he and his fiiends Ihould not op- 
pofe the India bill ; whereas, in faft, all Mr. Sheridap 
wanted to know was this, whether the man who had written 
for a ftcceflbr would come home, if recalled opder Mr. Fox’^ 


femblancc 
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fembkbce to the verbal difputgs of dogtcians 
and cafuifts than the folid arguments of legtlla- 
tors and flatefmen feriouiljr concerned for the 
welfare of the republic. In the whole compais 
of morality there are two things principally to 
be confidered: Flrll, what are the fentiments 
and what the tenour of conduct that denomi- 
nates one adtion, or courfe of aftions, virtuous, 
and the contrary vicious ? And, fecondly, by 
what principle 0 or law is virtue recommended 
and authorized, and vice fiigmatized, and 
reprobated ? Concerning the laft of thefe 
queftions, metaphydcians have differed, and will 
for ever continue to differ ; but with regard to 
the iirfl and mod important, they are all of them 
very nearly, if not entirely agreed. If we ex- 
amine all the writers on the law of nature, from 
Plato to Payley, we fhall find, that whatever 
the theories are with which they fet out, they 
all of them terminate in public utility and 
advantage. They alfign, as the ultimate rea- 
fon for every rule which they efiablifh, the 
neceifities and the convenience of mankind, 
and readily admit that the firft and funda- 
mental law in all political conftitutions is the 
prefervation of fociety *. On 

• The great and good Mr. Locke, the aflertor of the 
rights, and the expolitor of the nature of man, in what he 

writes 
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bh the profped of War in general, it has uhi> 
ibrmly been the praftice of all countries, on 
probable grounds of fufpicion, of which the exe- 
cutive branch of the le^flaturc always exercifed 

the 


writes on civil gbvemment> fays^ that VThere the le- 
•* giflative and executive power are in difUnft hands (as 
** they arc in all moderated monarchies and well-framed 
governments), there the good of th^fodety requires that 
** feveral things (hould be left to the diredlon of him 
that has the executive power : for the legiflators not 
being able to forefee, and provide by laws, for all 
that may be ufeful to the community, the executor of 
the laws, having the power in his hands, has^ by the com- 
xnon law of nature, a right to inake ufe of it for the good 
of focicty in many cafes where the municipal law has 
given nodireflion, till the legiflature can be conveni- 
** eatly affembled to provide for it. Many things there 
** are which the law csui by no means provide for, and thofe 
mull neceffaiily be left to the diferetionof him that has 
** the executive power in his hand, to be ordered by him 
" as the public good and advantage lhall require : nay, it is 
'< fit, that the laws themfelves fhould in fome caies give 
" way to the executive power, or rather to this fundamen- 
“ tal. law of nature and government, that, as much as may 
** be, all the members of the fociety are to be {mferved : 
« for fmee many accidents may happen whereia a ftrift 
“ and rigid obfervance of the law may do h^m (as not to 
" pull down an innocent itun’i hottfe to Hop the fire wbeft 
the next to it is burning), and a man may come ibme* 
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the prerogative of judging^ to iecure the perfons 

of individuals thought to be difafleded to the 
ltace> by which great public calamities are pre- 
vented. On the fame ground of public neceflity, 
villages are deftroyed^ left they fhould afibrd IheL* 
ter to the enemy. It is true> that in fuch cafes 
reparation is made to the inoffenfive inhabitants: 
and accordingly reparation has been made, not- 
withftanding the indications of an hoftile difpoft- 
tion to the Englilh, on the part of the Princefles 

** times within the reach of the law, which makes no dif- 
tinftion of perfons, by an adion which may defervc re- 
** ward and pardon. This power to aft according to dif- 
cretion for the public good, without the prefcription of 
** the law, and fometimes even againft it, is that which is 
** called prerogative, and, whilfl employed for the benefit 
** of the community, and fuitably to the trulls and ends of 
government, is never qifelHoned; for the people are 
very feldom or never fcrupulous or nice in the point* 
He that will look into the hiftor^ of England, will find 
that prerogative was always largeft in the hands of our 
wifell and bed princes ; becaufe the people, oblerving 
the whole tendency of their afliohs to be the public 
good, contefted not what was done without law to that 
'end : or if any human frsdlty or miftake (for princes are 
but men made as others) appeared in fomc finall declina- 
tions from that end, yet it was vifible that the main of 
** their conduct tended to nothing but the cate of the pub^ 
lie.” 


c 
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df Oade, bf Mr. Haftmgs, as far as thercfiimp- 
tion of their jaghlres is concerned. A pro- 
vifion was made for replacing their income at 
the exaft rate at which it had flood in their own 
eflimate, while they held the jaghires, by making 
it the condition of the refomption^ that they 
fhduldTeceive a penfion equal to the amount of 
thofe poflcfllons, in equal monthly payments; 
and thefe, for the fulleft fecurity, were made 
payable from the produce of the Company’s 
afllgnments. Has the Britifh parliament, in 
which w’e find the men who held in their hands 
the reins of government, during that interefting 
conflia with fo many nations whofe affliding con- 
fequences we all feel and deplore, and which has 
given birth to fo many charges and fo much re- 
crimination, has the Britifh Miniflry and Par- 
liament in all Cafes made compenfatjon to thofe 
who have fufFered in the caufe of England, as 
ample, as equal, as permanent and fecure as that 
which the juflice of Mr. Haflingshas granted to 
the Princeffes of Afia? The American L.oyalifls, 
on the very fcehci braved the fury of prev ailin g 
rebellion with an intrepidity and conflancy that 
reproached thiat timorous and temporizing policy 
in Adminiflration, that indolence and infatuation 
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in the fervants of the crown both by fea and land, 
and that cruel rage of faflion, which impeded 
the wheels of a weak government, in more forci- 
ble drains than the mod piteous complaints that 
could be poured forth before a generous people. 
But what pen or tongue can deferibe the cala- 
mities which attended, and the horrors which 
followed on the iffue of their noble conflift? 
In what pathetic accents might not the inimitable 
eloquence of Sheridan and Burke reprefent the 
difconfolate widow, fitting in folitary places, 
mourning an hulband flain, an infant lod * ! 
Or, if in the varying and fudden emo- 
tions incident to the impallioned foul, grief 

** * She wcepeth fcre in the night, and her tears are onher 
checks : among all her lovers there is none to comfort 
her : all her friends have dealt treacheroully with her, 
“ they are become her enemies. She is in bitternefs, when, 
in the days of her afHi^ion and of her miferies, fhe rc- 
membered the pleafant things Ihe had in the days of old, 
when her people fell into the hands of the enemy and 
none did help her : when the Comforter that Ihould re* 
** lieve her foul is far from her ; when her children are de- 
folate becaufe the enemy prevailed ; when the children 
** and the fucklmgs fwoon in the ibreets of the city, and fay 
to their mothers, where is corn and wine? For they 
fwooned as the wounded in the ibreets of the city, and 
their foul was poured forth into their mothers bofom*^’ 

C 2 
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at the forrow of our fellow lubjcdls Ihould be 
conrerted into indignation at the caufes from 
whence they fprung, what field for inve^ive to 
the thunder of Fox ! and what profound lilence 
in the Hftening fcnate ! while he devotes to de- 
ftruftion the authors of fuch calamities, and in 
the heat of pallion, which throws all artifice at a 
diftance, altpoft confeffes that the misfortunes of 
the Loyalifts are not wholly owing to the errors 
and the felfiih ■wews of Adminiftration, 

Amidft fuch candour and fincerity of fenti- 
ment, as fuch a fcene in the Houle of Com- 
mons would inQ)ire, could not all the logical 
diftindlion of Mr. Pitt find fome precedent or 
pretext for ranking the mifconduft of Mr. Ha- 
ftings, and the fuSerings of women who have 
been reduced to the ncccflity of accepting a 
yearly penfion from thejr fon, inftead of a landed 
fftate} might not, I fay, the fubtlety ofMr. Pitt 
find, if he plcafed, , fome rcafon for ranking the 
jnifcondudt of Mr. Haftings, and the grievances 
pf the Begums, in an order inferior to the enor- 
mities that dilgraced difierent parties in the con-f 
du£t of the American war, and the cruel cala- 
mities that afflifted and ftill afflift the loyal fub- 
j^s of Great Britain acrofe the Atlantic? Does 
ihP |>ittancc allowed by Government as an in- 
demnification 
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demnification to the Loyaliib bear any propor- 
tion to the income continued to the Begums ? 
Ladies fccluded from the world in the recedes of 
a feraglio, and in whole hands political power 
and importance fervedonly, by nourilhing alpirit 
of ambition, to diffolve the ties of blood, and to 
embitter the fallen ftate of their family by do- 
meftic difcord? Far different from theirs is the 
condition of the difperfed families of the 
Loyalifts ! Aged parents, accuftomed to receive 
their kindred and friends with plenty and holpi- 
talicy, now in the charafter of petitioners for 
fome provifion againft the extremity of want for 
themfelves and their children 5 and the tender 
fex ftruggling by every effort to unite that deli- 
cacy and dignity of fentiment in which they have 
been bred, with the means of felf-prefervation! 
While fuch objedb, related to us by blood, by 
language, manners, and religion, by friendlhip 
ill-requited on our part, and fond confidence 
mifplaced on theirs ; while fuch objefts prefent 
themfelves to our view, whence all this gallantry 
to Bow Begum, and the women of the Haram 
of Sujah ul Dowlah ? 

In the relation that fubfifts between fovereigns 
and their fubjcfts, if allegiance is implied on the 
one part, protection is prefumed on tire other. 

The 
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The LiOyalifts, therefore, if the affairs of Hate, 
even on the greateft emergency, are to be fquarcd 
by the abftrafted accuracy of eternal juftice and 
truth, have an undoubted right to an ablblute 
reftitution of all they have loft, and reparation, 
as far as that is poffible, for all they have fuffered. 
But is it argued that full reftitution as well as 
complete reparation to the unfortunate fubjefts of 
Britain in America is impollible ? Then, it is 
admitted that political exigencies may not only 
fufpend, but fuperfede the execution of juftice. 
Under this convidion, then, let the candid mind 
judge of the condud of Mr. I laftings refpeding 
the Begums of Oude and the Rajah of Benares. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that by the example 
' and at the inftigation of the Rajah Cheit Sing, the 
Zemindar of Benares, the inhabitants of thatdiftridb 
revolted from our government, and continued in a 
ftate of rebellion from the 22 d ofAuaruft to the 

. O 

2 2d of September, 1781, During that fliort but 
important period in which Mr. Haftings was con- 
fined to the I* ortrefs and Plain ofChunar, and in 
a fituation v/hich in the apprchcnfion of many 
men portended certain deftrudion to himfelf and 
his fmall party, the Begums of Fyzabad united 
their authority and influence to extend and ag- 
gravate the difficulties of the Englifh. Circular 

letters 
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letters were written to the Zemindars of Oude, 
inciting them to rebellion ; rewards were pro- 
claimed for the heads of Englilh officers and 
foldiers a general revolt enfucd, of which their 
agents were the principal leaders; the two chief 
eunuchs and confidential fervants of the younger 
Begum openly levied troops in the great fquare 
of the city, for the avowed fervicc of Cheit Sing 
againft the Englifli, which were employed by the 
Rajah in his battles againft us. Thefe fafts have 
been proved by the depofiticns of Lieutenant 
Colonel Hannay, Major John Macdonald, Cap- 
tain John Gordon, and many other witnefles, 
taken before Sir Elijah Impey, at Luenow and 
Chunar, within three months of the time in 
which the events had pafled. Thefe, with other 
fadls, are urged by Mr. Haftings in defence not 
only of a general refumption of tlie eftates, but 
alfo of the treafures in the pofleffion of the Be- 
gums, at the requeft of their fon and grandfon, 
the Nabob Aflbph ul Dowlah, to whom they 
belonged by the right of hereditary fucceffion, 
and without the aid of which he could not 
fulfil his engagements to the Eaft India Com- 
pany, which were abfolutely neceflary, by fup- 
porting their, to maintain his own authority. 

In oppofition to the truth of thefe fafts, the 

accufers 
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accuftrs of Mr. Haftings enter into a long and 
intricate train of reafbnings, conjeftures, im- 
pofing aflbciations of ideas, witticifms, hyperbo- 
lical exprelfions, and even appeals to the majelly 
and juftice of Heaven } Ihifting the ground on 
which the general iffue of the queftion concern- 
ing the merit or the demerit of Mr. Haftings is to 
be refted, juft as it fuits their purpofe. 

1. At one time they demand legal evidence 
for the truth of what Mr. Haftings advances 
in his own vindication j and at another, when 
that evidence is adduced, they endeavour to 
turn the neceflary fteps by which it was obtained 
into ridicule, and to convert them into arguments 
of confeious guilt. 

2. If the Governor realbns on the invariable 
principles of human nature, they decry vague 
conjedhire, and are not fatisfied with any argu- 
ments not founded on Iblid fafts; if fafts are 
produced, they affirm, that thefe could not have 
happened, as they appear to tliem to be con - 
trary to the general principles of human nature. 

3. They pervert even the fagacity of tlie Go- 
vernor General- to their purpofes. They llilpefl: 
and condemn him for aftingfrom the conviiftions 
of his underftanding, even when thefe were juftified 
by fubfequent events, and where the condua to 

which 
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which they led was indifpenfably neceflary to 
the falvation of the Englidt power in Afia. 

4. If he iifes rigorous mcafures, he is cenfured ; 
but if^ towards the fame perfons in the fame cir- 
cumftances, he ufes lenity and indulgence, he is 
alfo accufed. 

5. If he rakes flielter in the general principles 
of juriQuudence, they objeft to general quef- 
tions and confiderations on a complicated fubjed; 
if he enters into a detail of fads, and fliews that 
fuch was the ftate of affairs, that no other mea- 
fuies than thofe adopted could have reftored and 
fecured the public fafety, they drag him from the 
field of battle into the monaftic cell, array him in 
the habit of an Auguftin Friar, and try him by 
laws which, though fublimated from a congeries 
of fadrs in the imaginations of metaphyficians, 
cannot in all cafes be reduced to pradice, con- 
liftently with the great ends of political fociety. 

6. To all thefe inftances of prejudice and e- 
gregious injudice they add the enormity of re- 
ilucing to the meafure of the Britilh laws and 
conftitution, the adminiftration of a magiftrate 
who had been fent in the name of his country to 
govern a people in fentiments, manners, and 
ntodes of life fo different from our own, that our 
laws and cuftoms arc their abhorrence j in cir- 

D cumilances 
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cumftances of unparallclled ciiiHcuIty and clan- 
ger, and at a time when the projefts for the o^o- 
vernment of India, formed at home, were perpetu- 
ally changing, and every packet from England to 
Bengal carried out orders, not only contradidory 
to preceding orders, but inconfillent v/iih them- 
felves, and the whole taken not feverallv, but' in 
conjundion, impradicable. 

Thefe are the charges which I bring before tlic 
people at large againll the accufers of Mr I I if 

fpeak in their order. 

Mr. Sheri*.,, only .nlKI.y,, .i,,, „ 

no legal ov,*„ce of the Princeffis of Oude l,‘ ’ 
mg in a ftatc of rebellion, but that tl-n- 
fair pref„„.,.t,„„3 of .he,r tlclinq,,;, 

Aeycn.erta.,.e, hof,ilctler,g„sngai„fttlfF,.o 

l o reports a, Ki l.car%s, even in ciren,, fl;, ’ 

foil of I., s 

^ow, „ tl,e chief „,agift„te org„„.r„„r „f 
ince 1 ., not jufLinablc in exertiro- the nn 

n.i-Uohi.n,f„rcr„thi„g,hc"iVr^^^^^^ 

lion before he Ivk P-rci r . 

lie nas Jt.g.J progf- p • 

whv does M,. c- • • ^ ‘--‘illuice. 


-»i-'i-ican attempt to throw 


odium and ridini’c on f'.r. m ‘ 

■W"£tha,,vh;d,I,c 

iit.idcn rccjuires, and what 

the 
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the laws of England would have prefcribcd in any 
fimilar cafe ? That is, ufing the beft evidence 
that could be obtained, and giving it the befr 
poffible fandtion. Can that be ridiculous which 
is wiE* and necefTary ? 11 it can, then ridicule is 
not a proof tiiat the condudt of Mr. Haftings, 
in taking the evidence in queftion before the firfl; 
Britirii judge in India, was unneccnary: if it 
cannot, and that Mr. Sheridan fliall contend 
tliat t’tic conduct of Mr. Haftings and Sir Elijali 
Impry, in rulledting evidence that a rebellion, 
tl’ou'dt in its firfc flage, exiftetl in the nrovince 
or Oucic, vs well as in that of Benares, furniflted 
real a;u! genuine matter of ridieule, then was not 
their coi Juet neceflaiy and proper ; and a cafe 
n.ay exift wlicn the man in whofe hands his 
country entuids her diflant and deareft interelts, 
I'iiay adt in difcliai’gc of his truft without obferv- 
i:ig legal forms. And, if tliis be fo, it mufl be 
ailmitred, that, in proportion as Mr. Slteridan 
was reiecefsful in his endeavours, which in reality 
formed no inconfiderable portion of his fpecch, 
to throw ridicule on tlic Covernor General and 
Chief Juflice of Britifla India, in th.at proportion 
cxadtly docs Ite vindicate the conduct of hlr. 
liallings; if, in over-awing and checking t!ie 
beginning of commotion, he itepped beyond the 

D 2 caution 
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caution of an Attorney, and, afllnning the fiec- 
dom of an hqneft man, aded up to the charader 
with wiiich he was invefted. In truth, it appeals 
to the common fenfe of mankind, as it did to 
Mr. Hailings himfcU; that an exccfllvc anxiety 
about lentil evtdcHC^y in the circuii'iftanccs in 
which he was deftined to a£t, or his couatty to 
fuflii:r, would indeed have juftly Iccmed an objtd 
of ridicule, l ie did what a due regard to {iru- 
dcnce on the one hand, and decorum on tl'.c other, 
naturally dictated to a firm and direerning mind. 
He authenticated his proofs before a Bi itifh ma- 
giftrare, and chiefly by Britifli rubjccts. And 
here it is to be obferved, that if Mr. HafliUgs 
had been confeious of any degree of guilt, 
improper bias on his mind, he would naturally 
have been fedulous to heap proof upon proof 
of his innocence: dignity of mind would h.ive 
fliiunk before an apprchcnfion of danger, and tin; 
anxiety of the criminal tvould have been a p'r n- 
tifid fijuree of the durkcfl fufpieions that cool,! 
poflibly fpring up in an imagiu.uion fertile even 
to excels, and winch can fupply in abuntlaii'.e 
theories and cnnjeelures to cover and pinii q. 
whatever doclrine or fact he chtifes to ( llal'diiln 
The genileman to whom I allude I firmly be 
lieve to be naturally humane, bcnevolenr, and 
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jiill ; but the finefl genius and the moft gene- 
rous difpofirion is not unufually found in con- 
junction with an irritability of temper which 
magnifies Its objedt. And when once the will 
begins thus to influence the judgment, fertility 
of invention, inftead of being a lamp of light, 
becomes an ignis fatmis that leads into error. 
It will never be forgotten, while the prefent im- 
peachment ilnll remain on our records, that the 
apolcgill; o'i Pcjjel and Bcmbridge theaccufer 
of Warren Hastings. 

But to return to Mr. Sheridan. Was it na- 
tural, decorous, and proper, if he either believed 
that ?.Ir. llallings deferved bonds, imprifon- 
ment, or death, or hoped to make it appear that 
he did., to fet the Houfe at every turn of his 
reafoning into a roar of laughter, and to convert 
a criminal trial into a I'cenc of amufement ? 
ITowcvi r natural it may be for Mr. Sheridan to 
tii'.n tragedy into comedy, it was as unfair as it 
v, ,!s unnatural, to pour forth on the objeft of hi.s 
ri r.ngnu' .nt at once the torrent of ridicule and 
o! inveeti. e : for I fear that not a few of his 
au.iitnce beftowed, as a reward on his wit and 
humour, what they could not concede to the 
force of Ifi.s arguments. The indecent plaudits 
heard at die conclufion of his humorous ha- 
rangue. 
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rangue, difgraced the aflembled fenate j though, 
indeed, they were fit enough exprefllons of that 
fpecies of facisfiftion which we derive from A 
School for Scandal. 

Very dift'erent from that Jnp^lofio pedis whicli 
was practifed not by the orator, but the judges, was 
tlie deportment of the gallery, in which different 
individualSjwlicnMr.Pitt declared liimfelf againll 
Mr.FIaftings, exprefled their concern and furprize 
in involuntary exclamations, which of courfe 
incurred a rebuke from the Speaker. I'iie fpec- 
tators of what pafied in tlie Houfe below, were 
not fo much touched with die humour of Mr. 
Sheridan, as with indignation tliat fuch talents 
fhoiild be mifpent in fuch a caufe. 

There was nothing in the tellimonies of dif- 
ferent gentlemen in the fervice of the Comjiany 
in favour of Mr. Haflings impoHible, nothing 
inconfiftenr, notliing contradiclcd by oppofite. 
evidence : but it was alledgcd that what they af- 
firmed was improbable, and that tlicy were un- 
d('r the influence of Mr. flallingv, by whom 
they had either been obliged, or from whom 
tliey expefted future favours, 'j here was no- 
thing advanced againfl; the evitlep.ee in proof of 
the rebellious defigns at Fyzabad tliat w-ould be 
lultaincd as a bar to its v.ihJiiy in an ordinary 

fOUlt 
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court of juftice. But certain country gentlemen, 
and others aflcmbled in the Houfe of Commons, 
under the auijjices of a reftor of an univerfity *, 
a very witty author for their principal, and a 
ftudent from Cambridge for their regius profejfor^ 
undertook to invalidate it on the moral prin- 
ciples of the human mind. They objected to 
general reafoning, and required pofitive proofs : 
pofitive proofs being brought, they return to 
general realbning on the nature of man, and the 
motives that influence his conduiSl in difierent 
fituations. Having returned a fecond time to 
tliis ground ; on this ground, in the name of 
the God of Truth, let the difpute be decided. 

It is not credible, fay they, that an infurrec- 
tion flioukl be raifed, or a war meditated againll 
the Engl i lb, whofe power had been fo recently 
and vifibly difplayed in dethroning or refloilng 
princes, and exterminating nations, by two weak 
women fecluded from the world in tire inmoll 
rcceflcs of an Eallern fetaglio. Is it then by 
bodily Itrengch and perlbnal prowefs, as in the 
favage Ibite of fociety, that either kings or 
queens wage v/ar in Afia or in Europe ? Was it 
of any confequence in the confederate war, whe- 

• Mr. Burke is or lately was rtdor of the unu crfity of 
Glaigow, 

thcr 
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thcr the Sovereign of Great Britain, or, in the 
laft Turkifh war, whether the Sovereign of 
Ruflia, was of the mafeuline or feminine gen- 
der ? But the very circumftance of tlieir deep 
retirement, and the delicacy of oriental manners, 
afforded a fecurity to their perfons, which did 
more than counterbalance the want of manly 
vigour. What opinion can our orators enter- 
tain of the underftandings of thole whom they 
thus angle and inveigle with the illulions of 
puerile fancy ? It was not the fex, nor the a^e 
of the Begums that Mr. Haftings was to conlicter, 
but the numbers of men that were at their devo- 
tion ; the jirevalence and llrength of tiie prin- 
ciple that might unite thefe in action ; the re- 
fources that miglit enable them to elude our 
forces, to prolong the war, to take advantage (yf 
the favour, and to weary out by perleverancc 
the adveruty of fortune and, above all, their 
difpofiiion to revolt, and the circuinftances that 
might encourage them to excite rebellion. 

Whoever imagines that by all the mildnefs wc 
have mixed, or that it is poflible for us to niix 
with our tyranny over the natives and princes of 
Alia, wc lhall be able to gain their confitlcnce 
and affedion, is egregioufly miftaken. What- 
ever aromaticks wc may infufe in their bittti cup, 

the 
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the bitter taftc will ftill lb Tar prevail as to induce 
a llrong denre of calling it from them whenever 
they can ; and tlic greater the ho’ic of being able 
to do fo, the n:oro ardent allu will be the dcfirc. 
It is a propel ty in human nature, that any emo- 
tion V ieeh attends a palllon is eafily converted 
info i , '.houglt in their natures they be originaHy 
eh/ili.nr, ■’nd even contrary to caeli otlier, 
1 i’e; i.ope i. abl..- not only to ind ime the dehre 
of c!;'' ’.irdir- any particular but a!lb to 

e;:c;’.'.v v r ajcu dl' tl.o yeisbei •.'.’lo wlih-holdi ir, 
or to hei patv .1 Iz wlie.c it wai bi.',oi,.-h.in.i t'ne 
predoiiihiant rr-hic.'- ; agreer.hiy lo ri; i'n .'.-ig 
e>f die poet shr;;;!, yh.-u .yd/p.';.;/ .e '1 o 
gov.;in reduce.! pcovinees, e!'_^ .’cidiy mcii us arc 
remote from f.c.roi go.ei.i.ueni, by ihieken- 
i;v' t:;.j cm b e' n .-.v r, an..! granri:’.;'; a tc -.. indul- 

j;c:u::c'3 U) ;i n.;- 

hx, c :\i\, v/i, loiiiv! to be amci -or 

tho n:o‘l pife Al:o;’ wli^u iP ‘r io rc- 

tL‘n:lv yxi". ..1 in Aii-,riC.i unJ iiihvlaiKi, \Vv ca-i' 
noL vs. ;i Icyls to o\ -.Ivv cjjC'.’i.'.:. ui pnrtiiil 

concciboi]. r.v\ry do^rev onilxTry iiv.iuiy^ud to 
iViCn t'div.!:; to produce vs oiicc a ddiro^ and 
a icidb cA dedr natural ripdit to cr.joy it in its full 
extent, 

Mr. FiaiK'is fa:d, tliat it \vas through the old 
E Ivaj^.urn 
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Begum that the right of dominion and property 
in Oude dei'cended, Ihe being the daughter 
and only heir of the antient Soubah. This 
Princefs, he added, was in fad, at in 

light, the real Sovereign of Oude. Siie is al- 
lowed to be a woman of an high fpiritj and Iier 
pride is naturally heightened by tire recoil iion 
of her anceftry, and of former times; f-.c, iIutc- 
fore, confidercd the Englilh as the opjireii'on; of 
her family, and the ufurpers of its inh' ritunce. 
The refentment which fhc naturally ei.rcj i, lined 
againft our nation, there was reafon to dread, would 
he inllanied by the hope of gratification. Sh .• was 
not uninformed of the fituation of :ifia’;!‘i in tin; 
wvficrn world. The crowns of that liKiue.rc'i, 
whofe power Ihe liad long equally drcadcii ai-.d 
decefied, feemed now to totter on Iris JicaJ; and 
tiiat of America had already fallen. The 
l i*cnch, the Spaniards, thcDutcii, the rmtegreatell 
marhime powers in ilie world next to oudirlvts, 
and whofe frrength was but too well Lncjwii in 
tire caft, prciYcd with their unired weight on riie 
F-ngiifli, .and the fiaridard of revolt began to bo 
railed in Benares. In fuch circumllauces what 
confidence could Mr. FTallings repofe in the- at- 
tachment of the high-fpirited Beguin, or what 
pi iier nurrterous fubjeiTis ? Mankind are g<jveriicd 
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by opinion j and the opinion by which they its 
governed is two-fold: an opinion of intereft, 
and an opinion of right. Ideas of right have an 
influence on die minds of men which have been 
found, in fome inftances, to prevail over thofe 
of interefl;. Hence in all nations, and in none 
more than in Great Britain, Chiefs have been 
found, who, in the full poflTefTion of their privi- 
leges and fortune, have flown to the fta-ndard of 
exiled princes, followed by bands of voluntary 
valTals. But in Afla, where the reverence to 
royal blootl is ftronger than in Europe, and 
where the opprefTions of Europeans, compared 
with thofe tlie people fufler under their native 
princes, arc greater 5 in Afla, where all ranks of 
men are divided againft us by an opinion both 
of right and intereft, and ready to iiart into a 
pollure of hoftility on every oceaflon where tliere 
is any profpedt of fuccefs, and in circumilances 
lo tuH of alarm, why fiiould Mr, Haflings deem 
it incredible that the PrincelTcs of Oude fliould 
join the general confpiracy of the world againfl: 
Great Britain, or feek for theories by wJiich lie 
might reconcile liollile appearances with bene- 
volent intentions ? Is not our government ever 
the natives of India, whatever palliatives we m.ay 
apj'ly or projeft, in re.ality defpotic ? Is not the 
E 2 fli-fl: 
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firfl; principle of ilcfpotifm, jealoufy of its fub- 
jcfts ? Was there no ground of jealoufy, jea- 
loufy I'.cightcncd beyond the pitch of its ufiial 
vigiiance, in the circumftances in which the Go- 
vernor General of Bengal was placctl towards 
the clofe of the year 1781 ? If there was, is his 
country, wh'cli Ins lervices have 1u ciiiincntly 
contributed to lave, to make no allowance lor 
the force, for tine violence with which reports of 
military preparations nnill liave fallen on a rniiul 
anxious lor tlic prefervation of all tliat was com- 
mitted to the excrti(jn of its powers ? On the 
one hand, it was at Icall j-rob’.hle that ;; revolt 
was begun in tlic province of Oiivle as well as in 
Benares, and more than probable rliat it wai 
intended ; on tlie other, it was pofllble tliat th.c 
reports conccrnir.g ilic orders and d.cfigns ol'the 
Begums might be laile. In this dilenima, \ e 
accuicrs of Mr. J lafiio'-s, what v. oukl ve h.ara; 
done ? II his fears llioiild prove to be grouc.d- 
Icfs, and that, in feizing; tfie relhui ces of the Bc- 
gnin, he dioiild conimit an iiiiurv, that iifiiiy 
miglit akerwards be rcprJred ■, but il‘, on tlie 
prelumption that th.cir invntiun.s, notwithlland- 
ing all appearances to tlie contrary, were pacific, 
lie fiiouitl loibear to acl as he diti, the empire 
of Great Ih hain in d.e fall might be loll. 


In 
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In our wars with the Hoiife of Bourbon, liave 
we not been accuftomed, on the appearance of 
hoftilities on the part of that kingdom, to antici- 
pate an attack by making one ? Is this condufl 
to be condemned ? Arc tlie rninifters who fol- 
lowed it with fiiccefs to be impeached, and rliofe 
who, notwitliftandlng the comrnunicalions from 
1 .ord Stormont w’hen ambafl'idor at Paris, neg- 
leded it to the dirgrace of Britain, to be pro- 
motetl anil honoured ? \V as nor tlic conduct of 
Mr. I lallings cxaiftly in the fpirit of the great 
Karl of Chatham ? And v. lie'Jier arc we to rej)ro- 
bate the meir.ory of the fr.ther, or to approve the 
policy of the fin; who, as if h.c were born 
to refute the doctrine that ihe tpediiies of the 
mind are hereditaiv as w.il as t Hw Iv.' of the 
body, cojideriins in Mr. i l;;;l:ip.n;3 what railed 
his prowiii'Jur to ho'iotir? 

!t will noc l)c id\i\ thiit tlic E:irl of 
iiiilcd iiiinroncrly, \vl;cn, being :iTvprch( 
the dcfigivi of Spain, by :i liiddcn biov/, l;c pre- 
vented their execution. Yet there vcaS no o- 
vert act on due [nut ofrlic Spaniaid.s, no dccLi-" 
ration of inteiideii hofliiities. Whar. tlien is the 
cireunillanec, or what t!ie circiiiidiances of dif- 
crimination between the two cafes ot I.x)rd Cha- 
tham and Mr, llallings, which jullify the con- 
duct 
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duft of the former, and condemn that of the Ut- 
ter ? It may be faid, that the BCgums of Oude 
were living under the protedlion of our friend 
and ally, or, to Ipeak the truth, that they were 
in fad our fubjeds : and it alfo may be faid, that 
the danger to which Great Britain was expofed 
from Spain, was greater than that which was 
threatened by the Begums. Befides thefe, there 
is no circumftancc of diftindion between the 
two cafes of Chatham and Haftings, which can 
afFed in the fmalleft degree the queftion at 
ifllie. 

Though the Begums of Oude lived under the 
protedion of our ally, and were in fad our fub- 
jeds, they were divided from the Englilli by all 
thofe circumftances of diverfity which commonly 
prove the fburces of animofity and contejn; among 
nations. Though overborne by fuperior power, 
the unconquerable will remained of fhaking off 
the Englifli yoke; and who, reafoning on the ptin- 
ciples of the law of nature, will affirm that they 
had not a right to fpurn it, if they could ? The 
very circumftance of their fubjedion was a reafon 
why we fliould be jealous of their endeavours to 
overturn it. There were more points of oppjfi- 
tton between them and the Britilh nation, than be- 
tween the Ijiitiflt nation and the Spaniards : and 

their 
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tluirmliulswerentl; ift e quail vhoftile. What is the 
niagicthen, in the n mie of God, of their being our 
friends, allies, or fubjefts, that ihould fuperfede the 
propriety of confidering what are their real inclina> 
tions, and what their power in all fituations when 
vigilance becomes the fird duty of a ftatefinan, 
Vihcn jealoufy bcconjes a virtue? The only que- 
1> ill is, concerning the different degrees of the 
tiang .’vs v^iiich 'hreatened Great Britain from the 
Sj .iiunJ-) in 76 and from the Princes of India 
in l y -i:. And here an opportunity is prefented 
e ■' day.iig die flriking contrail between the 
us hiccelles of the Englifl i arms in the for- 
1. ^•e iod, and the 11 isfortunc-s which menaced 

indcpciidencc in the latter. But it is lujicrfluous 
to d.vell on lb fertile a ihcinc. For who that, dif- 
irniLn;..' i!;'. iiiulions of the imagination, yields to 
t ;e i,. dt;- !. of his underflanding, docs not per- 
Ci' volurdity and injullicc of applauding the 
v.giiur, promptitude, and prevention of the Earl 
of Chat’ m in times of national fjilendour unful- 
lie.i L'V cl liid, and condemning the fame quali- 
tus and a iimiUr courfe of conduft in Mr Haf- 
tings, when condcnfing ftorms feemed ready to 
wreck the Hate on rocks and fltoals, or overwhelm 
it in the troubled ocean ? As to the comparative 
evidence on which an apprehenlion of hoftilitics 

on 
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on the part of the Spaniards, and on that of the 
Begums of Oude, was founded, there was no overt 
zQc of hoftility, which Mr. Pitt declared to be ne- 
celTary, in order to afeertain hollilc intentions, 
that could be charp^cd and proved againil cicher. 
But both had made military prepararions, reports 
in both cafes had prevailed of hoftile intentions, 
and in both the circiunflances of the t:;ncs were 
fuch as to render thole reports higidy credible. 
The repoits in India which Mr. Sheridan treated 
as vague, fortunately for this country, nude that 
impreflion on the mind of Mr. Hallings, which 
they were uaturallv fiited to make on a found un- 
dtrdandinft and a refolutc n:i;jd : and that im- 
prefiion was akerwards iMfiilied by evidence on 
oath before the chief Britifli nia->lliraro in India. 

o 

But the enemies of Mr. II:ifiir;gs oh'.'ei ve, that 
this evidence w.as poftcrior to the aeden.. which 
pafoppoici.' rnd they contend that u li.itevcr 

preteiUions niay have to peiii ira- 

tion, and noaever lurlunate the nnuiUics he pur- 
iued, he diU not act towards the Iktiun s on leual 

O O 

evidence, even *:!ic tCiliii uniei [noduced 

to nave been unr].:cfl;onab]c, \vhiv.!i ihey deny, 
Su]'poie that Mr llatlings had bckii [ilaccd in 
fuch a liiuation as to have ovcr-hcaid a convcrla- 
tion involving rcbclhous defigns, and fixing the 

iiicakues 
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hicjlfures for carrying them into execution^ between 
the Begums and their confidential fervants, but 
that he was the only perfon in the world that ever 
had any reafon to fufpedt fuch defigns, or to be made 
acquainted with the meafures propofed for effcfting 
them; would he have adled in an unjuftifiable man- 
ner, if he had fruftrated their intentions by cutting 
offihe means of fulfilling them? Mr. Mailings, from 
his knowledge of the country, the people, and the 
circumftances of the day and hour, mutt be al- 
lowed to have been a better judge of the credit due 
to the reports that prevailed of the defigns of the 
Begums, than any perfon in Great Britain at the 
prefent moment, at fo great a diftance of fpace 
and time. It appeared by fubfequent difcoverics 
that he judged rightly. How ridiculous then is 
it to condemn him for ailing according to the 
diilates of his underllanding, when thefe were 
afterwards proved to have been wholly conform- 
able to the truth ? 

But in order to weaken the evidence that was 
produced in proof that his convicHons concerning 
the defigns of the Begums were in fail conform- 
able to the truth, the accufers of Mr. Mailings 
enter at great length into the fituation of the wit- 
ncfll's, and the nature of their evidence. The 
witnefles, they fay, were men on whom he had 
F bellowed. 
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beftowed, or on whom he might beflow favoufs j 
or who, from whatever caufc, were attached to 
his perfon. There, it muft be owned, they have 
a field of objedion to all the tefiitnony that can 
be brought in vindication of his condud; for 
the fublimity of his genius had gained an afeend- 
cncy over the underftandings, and the gencrolity 
of his difpofition, and the unalTuming niodefty of 
his manners, had won the hearts of all whom ar- 
rogance and rivality had not rendered blind to 
his exalted talents and virtues, and indifferent, 
nay, inimical to the profperity of their country, 
if it depended on his exertions, or was connedccl 
with his name. It may naturally be fuppofed, 
therefore, that as thcBritilh in Imlia, in gene- 
ral, would be forward to beai- teflimony in 
favour of the Governor-General, fo the few who 
might be otherwife difpofed, would be willing to 
avoid a contrary condud : yet die popularity of 
any Commander or Chief cannot certainly be 
urged as a legal objedion to evidence in his 
favour, if that evidence bears no internal marks 
of falfehood. The fads allcdged amount to a 
clear proof of both rebellious defigns and adions, 
and the teftimonies by which they are fupported 
are lufficient both with regard to numbers and 
relpcdability. The (light difl’erence between tlie 

tefi i- 
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teftimony of Sheikh Mahomed Aumecn Mheir, 
the fccond olKcer in the fervice of Cheit Sing, 
and that of Colonel Hannay, and the other Eng- 
lilh oIEccrs j the firft, fuppofing the troops 
fent to the Rajah to hav* been fent from Luc- 
now, the lall knowing them to have been fent 
from Fyzabad, but all agreeing that one thou- 
fand fwordfmen were fent by orders of the Be- 
gums j tlie flight dili’crencc, I fay, between thele 
teftimonies, dilagreeing in an immaterial circum- 
ilance, but pcrfcdlly coinciding in the point for 
whicJi they were produced, inllead of invalida- 
ting, corroborates their joint evidence, as it is a 
clear proof tltat it was not preconcerted. But 
the grand objection to the vindication of Mr. 
I Liftings, as written by himfelf, in what Mr. 
Slieridan calls his firft and fecond Defences, is, 
that the chain of evidence is not brought up 
from the commandant in the fervice of Cheit 
Sing, and from Colonel Hannay and the other 
Englifli officers, through every intermediate 
link, to the Begums iflTuing orders to their eu- 
nuchs in the recefles of the feraglio. Who told 
the Moorilh Command % it, and the Englifh of- 
ficers, that circular letters were written to the 
Zemindars of Oude, inciting them to rebellion j 
that rewards were proclaimed for the heads of 
F 2 Englifli 
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Englilh officers, foldiers, and fepoys ; and that 
all this was done in confequence of orders from 
the Begums ? What Zemindar, Polygar, or 
Ryot ? Specify his name and place of rcfi- 
dence. Tell us precifely what he faid, and 
where, and when. If not, we ffiall hold your 
evidence in favour of Mr. Haftings as carelels, 
vague, irregular, irrelevant, and unfatisfaclory. 
This is tlieir great fortrefs. In this they tri- 
umph. 

It has been obferved above, that confeious 
reftitude is not curious about the means of fclf- 
juftification, and that excefllve anxiety about ex- 
culpation is not unnaturally conftrued into a 
fymptom of guilt. Or, if the accufers of the 
Governor, when they touched on this point, 
happened to be in a merry vein, what a field, 
9S Mr. Haftings very juftly obferves, for triumph 
and derifion would he have afforded to his ac- 
cufrr, had he exhibited the names of unknown 
witneffes attefted by Cauzees of uncertain exifl- 
ence ! Might it not, too, have been very plau- 
fibly alledged, that the Governor General, in the 
plentitude of his power, was able to extort from 
individuals what declarations, and from the 
lav/yers of the country whatever atteftations 
he pleafed ? Thefe confidcrations are fufficient 
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to account for the negleft on the part of Mr, 
Haftings and his friends to colleft and record 
the names of the witnefles on whofe teftimony 
prompt meafures were taken for quafhing in good 
time the defigns of the Begums of Oude. But, 
left all thefe rcafonings ftiould prove unfatis- 
faclory, and that the omitting to mention, or the 
coiicealment, if they pleafe, of the names of the 
Zemindars who acquainted the fervants of the 
Company with the dcfigns of the Princefles, 
fiiould foftcr injurious ful'picions, Mr. Haftings 
and his friends, and all who are concerned to 
•nveftigatc the truth in this matter, may fafely 
reft the ifllic of the whole caufe on this queftion; 
Can a fufficient rcafon be given why the Englifti 
officers in the evidence they gave before Sir 
lilijah impey, Ihould ftudioufly conceal tire 
names of the Zemindars from whom they re- 
ceived intelligence of what was tranfafted and 
intended in the province of Oude ? 

There is no perfon, however independent in 
fortune, that can bear to be Ihut out from tlie 
fympathy and fociety of his fellow-men. To be 
fixf.vncd on by every countenance, to be regarded 
with avcrfion and abhorrence by every eye, is a 
ftatc of milery and defpair from which there is not 
}in human being who would not willingly take 

Ihcltcr. 
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Ihclterin thefilent grave: but he who Ihould 
have held an eftate or farm, or any pofleflion in 
the province of Oude, and at the fame time have 
appeared in charafter of an informer againfl; the 
Begums, would have been exiled fiom the Ib- 
ciety and the a£Fe£tionate regards of his fellow- 
men, and become an objedl of univerfal hatred 
and execration. Mr. Sheridan puts the queftion. 
Is it natural to fuppofe that the Zemindar, or 
native Hindoo of whatever denomination, Ihould 
wifh to have it concealed, that he had done a 
fervice to the Prince, his new mailer, and to the 
viitorious and flourilhing Englilh ? Would he 
not rather boaft of his merits, and look for pro- 
tedlion and reward ? No. Conftituted like other 
men, endowed with the common feelings of hu- 
manity, there is no reward which he would put 
in competition v/ith a total exclufion from human 
fociety. — A reward of thirty thoiifand pounds was 
offered after, the battle of Culloden, 1746, to the 
man that Ihould deliver up or difeovtr the Pre- 
tender, who wandered for many months in the 
Highlands and iflands of Scotland j yet was there 
not found a man, among thoufands ftruggHng 
with poverty and want, who would relieve his 
fufferings by the price of blood. I'he High- 
landers arc an inoffenfive, humane, and generous 
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tact of men; yet it is not to be fuppofed that there 
was not one among fo great a number who would 
not haveyielded tofuch a temptation, if he had not 
dreaded, as worfe than poverty, or any evil from 
which wealth could fecure him, the univerfal ab- 
horrenceof mankind. InLondon the reward would 
have operated on the minds of thoufands, be- 
caufe in the obicurity of that immenfe capital 
thoufands of wretches are to be found who can 
Ikulk from the face of their former acquaintance, 
and in new alleys and lanes efcape the condem- 
nation of their infamy. This was not the cafe in 
the Highlands of Scotland j nor yet in the Ze- 
mindaries of Oude. The Zemindar or Ryot 
who fhould have dil'covered any fa6l that might 
aft'eft the fortune or the dignity of the Begums, 
if it had been known tliat he difeovered it to his 
neighbours, would have found life infupportable ; 
while, at the fame time, various motives may be con- 
ceived that might have induced him to court the fa- 
vour, and even to willi for the liability of the Kng- 
lifli Government. Is it any wondei’, then, that the 
natives or fubjedts of Oude, who communicated 
intelligence of the rebellion to the Englilh officers, 
ffiould defire that their intelligence might be kept 
fecrct ? Or is it a wonder that Englilh officers 
Ihould, keep their plighted faith to the Zemin- 
dars 
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dars who committed their future happinels intd 
their hands ? It would feem, that no inconfide- 
rable part of the accufation brought againft Mr» 
Haftings, and thofe who adbed with and under 
him, is founded on their very virtue. 

As the good faith and humanity exercifed to- 
wards the Zemindars and others, who gave in- 
telligence, has been converted into a fubjeft 
of fufpicion, fo allb has the lenity and forbearance 
Ihewn to the eunuchs and confidential fervants 
of the Begums, after the difcovery of their trea- 
fures. The treafures difcovered, fays Mr. She- 
ridan, the eunuchs are fet at liberty, and all per- 
fecution of their miftreflls immediately ceafes : 
Does this look like an inquiry into a precon-^ 
certed rebellion, or an a£b of deliberate rapa- 
city ? If Mr. Haftings had continued to prefs 
down the load of fuffering, if die eunuchs had 
been thrown into dungeons, and outrages com- 
mitted againft tlie Begums, a court of inquifi- 
tion inftituted, and evidence invited, or even ex- 
torted ; then would Mr. Haftings have cfcaped 
the imputation of interrupting feverities the 
moment the end was obtained for which they had 
been applied •, but he would have alfo forfeited 
the praife which is due to the magnanimous mo- 
deration of his condud. ** Enough had been 
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" done for the reftoration of the Nabob's aiitlio- 
“ rity, and for the fecurity of the peace of his 
" country j enough had been done for an exhibi- 
" tion of example.” It is unfair to judge of Mr. 
Haftings’ a^lions taken fingly and by them fe Ives. 
We ought to view them as they are performed in 
fuccefuon, and combined to a falutary purpol'e. 
Mr. I ladings confulted at once his own feelings 
and the ends of his adminiftrationj when, with the 
ir.cafures that he judged to be neccdliry for fup- 
portingthe authority of the Nabob, he united re- 
IpciStfor the fex and a regard to the neceflities of 
the. mother and grandmother of our princely 
ally. And, on the whole, let the world judge, 
whetluT ever any Governor, viceroy, or jirince, 
v,v;o had lb difficult a part to ai5t as Mr. Hadings, 
minj'led greater refped: to the feelings and riglits 
of hur.ian nature, with that d dem of conduid: 
which was necediiry to maintain the authority of 
Government. This, this is the grand and deci- 
five point on which Mr. Hadings ought to be 
tried by his country, and on which he will bo 
tried, and judified too, if not by liir. country that 
reaps the fruits of his faithful fervices, yet by the 
common fenfe and judice of all civilized nation^ , 
but by none more readily than that enlightenc.l 
people, whole inordinate ambition his menfurcs 
fo cfleiStually redrained. 

G i'his 
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Tliis did not cfcape the fhrewdncfs of Mr. 
Sh'jiid.'in. It wjs therefore the confidcration of 
this point, with v/hich he fet out in his aitful, en- 
tertainiPig, and prolonged oration. Mr. l.)en'!p- 
fter had put iinne queftions to die witncffcs at the 
bar tending to ai'certain that extremity of danger 
whicii was tlireatened by tlic long arrears due to 
the army. Mr. Siieridan animadverted on thofe 
quedions wlih great rhetorical emotion, and con- 
tended that no polickal nccclhty wliatever can 
vindicate an act ofinjuflice. On the Jamc and 
on other fubjecls Mr. Fox lus at different tiivics 
exf'laimcd in the lloull* o[' Commons, 
ruiit Cic!h:i. j a n.axim which, as a writer of'iiiflin- 
gtiifned reputation juftly oiifervcd, would be an 
ab/urd racriiioc of t'ne end to the nteans. As 
inattcis of fact always exift before law, and 
laws arc never fo nurnerous as cafes, new con- 
jundlurcs muft fore.etimer, arif'e, in which it is 
abfoiuti'iy nc ceffiry to aft according to the fu- 
pneme law of the general advantage. And the 
P’.iif'It moralids well .as theologlr.ns, have 
concurred in opinion, th.at a cafe r.'.ay exift 
in v.hicii it is even “ exjiedient that one 
man Ihoukl die for the people.” Even 
the Stoic philofophy, from an cnihunaft in 
wdnirh Mr. Fox borrows, and Mr. Slicridan 
takes the occafional ufe of tijat glowing cxprcfTion 
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juft quoted, aclaiits that the intereft and the very 
life of an individual member may be juliiy fa- 
criliccd on certain emergencies for the gnfxl of 
that body of which he forms a part. Laws arife 
out of the mixed ttatc of human affairs : hu:;'aii 
affairs, in their prefent ftage, ar(; not fquare l to 
the abftrafled nicety of pre-exiftent laws. Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Fox would not be fo gieit 
iitoics as to carry their dodi inc into praftiec, if 
Providence fliotild place them in a lituatajii in 
which it would be neceffary ibr them either to 
adhere to their maxim., or to ruin, not heaven and 
earth, but even that narrow fpot called Great 
Lrltain. 

Vinclt iitnor patrla, Lutlumj’ie immmfit cup'.tb. 
Suppoftng therefore, not granting, that there 
VV.IS not fulTicicnt eviilencc to cor.vidl tire Begums 
ciilier of rebellious iuflions or dcfigns, before an 
ordinary court of jufl ice in ordinary cafes, yet if 
tlic fituarion of alfairs was fuch, that either the 
public liifcty nruft be ruined, or fome facriiice or 
other made for its pref. rvarion, it was the duty 
of Mr. I Tailings to atake fuch a litcilficc : and 
if there was an option of faci iiiees, it was alfo Ids 
duty to fix on that which was the moil call ftual 
for obtainim^ its end, and which could be made 
with the kail violation, or appearance of v:ola:ion, 
ofjuilice. But to refume the j ighires (an cqni- 
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valent being intended), and to feizc the treafiTCS 
of the Begums, was the ir.ofl: cft'edlual facritice 
that could be made. It was alfo that which could 
be made with the leaft violation, or appear- 
ance of violation, of juftice; for there was 
at Icaft a degree of probable evidence that tiiofc 
Begums entertained hoflilc defigns agalrdl tlio 
Englifli, and that they had even begun to carry 
them into execution ; tlicrcfore, tl'c n cafurcs 
taken by Mr. Mailings on the eii;crgei-icy in 
quellion, were, in all refpefts, the n-ioll j.jopc r 
that could have been jwllibly io'.agincd. If they 
were improper, let the Hngliili nation ref.ore 
thicir treafures to the Begum.s. 

If in human nature there arc qualities by 
which it is dillinguifhed from the aniiixil crea- 
tion, men are themfelves, in di!rerci!t climates, 
greatly diverfuied : and they not only lind in 
their condition the fources of variance and dif- 
fention, but they appear to Irave in their minds 
tl'iC very feeds of anintofity, and to embrace the 
occafions of mutual oppolition with alacrity and 
pleafurej a conftitution of nature, which, in the 
myllerious courfc of Providence, gives room 
for the exerei'c of tire nobleft virtues, luoin 
this divcrfity among the diflerent nations there 
arilcs a iiivcrfity in the modes by which they 
arc governed. One form of government I’uits 
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one country, and one another. The govern- 
ments in Afia are dcfpotic, and it is by fum- 
rnary proceedings alone, and a ftroflg arm, by 
which. In their prefent moral condition, they 
can be governed. To introduce new forms of 
government into nations, if prafticable at all, is 
the work of time. Attempts were made to in- 
troduce liberty into Ruffia at once, but they prov- 
ed abortive; and, in like manner, the fteps that 
have been taken to introduce the Englilh law 
into India liavc been attended with great con- 
ftifion, and been produflivc of much inconvenience 
andmifehief. It is found diffictilt to govern the Hin- 
doos by our laws even in times of profound peace. 
What then was Mr. Haftings to do in times of in- 
finite difficulty and danger ? In proportion to the 
embarrafTments of the Englifli, the ideas and pre- 
tcnflons of the native princes of India naturally 
revived. The novelty and the odioufnefs of our 
inftitutions were more fcnfibly felt ; the fandlions 
by which they were eftablifhed were weakened ; 
and all things feemed rapidly to revert to that 
fituation in which we found India, when, under 
the pretence of being the treafurers and tax- 
gatherers of the Great Mogul, we extended our 
power over fo many provinces of Afia. The 
Britifii power in India was only of an artificial 
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kind, the whole mafs of numbers and opinion of 
light being againft it. If the truth mult be told, 
it was purely defpotic, and depended lor Us 
efficacy on the principle of fear. Should the 
preflure and weight of Government be klicned, 
the fire, which was fmothered only by that weight 
and preflure, mull break out with an expUffion 
fatal to the oppreflbrs. The feeble, the partial, and 
varying atumipts that had been made to eflablilh 
a new order of aflaiis, had not loniicd fuch a 
Itrcngth of Government as could be depended on 
in a new and unprecedented fituntion, big with 
danger and final dellrudlion. The artificial mounds 
by which wc had I'ometimt s endeavoured, and 
might yet projxMe to confine and lead the 111 earn 
of popular opinion, would give way to that Harm 
which was ready to fall, and reflorc all things to 
their ui'ual and their dccpclt chaiintl. It is jufily 
obferved by the Roman hiltoiian Sallult, that do- 
minion is cafiiy preierved by the fame means 
through which it was gamed. On the occalion 
of an txrro! dinary and alarming conjundiivt.: in 
India, the (/ ivtrnor General of Ikngal revi titd 
to the ])!inci[)les l>y which our ticaninion there 
had been both acopiircd and fiippcrtcd, aiui pro- 
vided (or the public fafety by expcriier,r% which, 
ui lliiies Oi Uar/pisility, and in Furoja-an Go- 
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vernments, might be deemed violent and irregu- 
lar, but which, in the circumftances in which he 
was placed, were proper, becaufe they were fa- 
lurary. 

It ever a cafe exiflcd in which a ruler of a peo- 
])]e might aflume a latitude of condud: fuitable to 
jjoliiical exigences, Mr. Haflings is juftifiable in 
the meafurcs in queflion, by all that can juftify an 
extraordinary ftep in an extraordinary htuation: 
redlitude of intention ; the wife adaption of the 
means to the end ; and complete I’ucccfs. The 
meafurcs he purfued were not purfued for bis own 
emolument, (_for Mr Francis docs not charge 
him with a fpirit of private avarice and rapine,^ 
but for the public ftf'ety. In refuming the jag- 
hires, and Iciicing the treafures of the Begums, 
he confulted the public tranquillity, and by fet- 
tling on thofe fcqucllrated Princefl’es a yearly reve- 
nue in money, inftcad of land, he provided for 
their own. Flis adminiftration has been crowned 
with glorious fuccefs : nor would a nation fo ge- 
nerous as the Englifli have been contented with 
ntercly abflaining from all criminations of fo ami- 
able a private, and fo great a public chaiat'ter, if 
private refentmenr, indefatigable lab ci, and the 
uunoB acutenefs of underflanding, had not com- 
bined to exhibit a malignant and partial view of his 
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aftions in detail, inftead of tracing the mutual con- 
nedlions and contemplating the refult of the whole. 

For of what, my countrymen, is Mr. Haf- 
tings accufed ? Not of fnatching the morfcl 
from him that is ready to faint : not of tear- 
ing the fcanty veftment from fliivering limbs : 
not of extorting by refined torments, like a Cortez 
or Pizarro, or Ibmc of our own nation, whofe 
names the imagination of the reader will readily 
fupply, hoarded treafurcs for fwelling a private for- 
tune; but, at the very word, for faving an empire 
by irregular means. Who, henceforth, will nobly 
dare to break through the refiraints that malice 
and cabal, armed with the chicanery of law, im- 
pofe on every mind that is more anxious about 
felf-intcreft than the public prefperity and fafety ? 
Shall it henceforth be ncceirary, for the condud of 
cur diftant concerns, to fend out the Judges of 
M'dlminfl’er-hall, or his Majefly’s Solicitor and 
Attorney-Gencral ? What is to be our ficuation 
in Afia, if our affairs are direded in that quarter of 
the world, not by the towering genius of Warren 
Haffings, but the creeping caution of Pepper Ar- 
den ? In the fuccefsful, I will add, in the mild 
meafures adopted by the Governor-General, was 
there ought repugnant to the fpirit by which our 
dominions in India had been uniformly governed"? 

The 
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The conditions on which our territorial property 
ih India was transferred to the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, were indeed plaufiblc, but thofe conditions 
were not obferved. The king of Delhi granted 
certain rights to the Company, on condition of 
their paying that tribute which he was unable to 
raife from the refradlory Nabobs of the kt'gul 
empire. But if he was unable t(> enfoive his de- 
mands on the native Princes of India, he was Itill 
Jefs able to enforce them on the Company, armed 
with the troops and the navies of Britain. The 
Company exaded the tribute from the Princes, 
but vsiih-held it from the Emperor. They vio- 
lated their engagements, and purfued a fyftem of 
rapine. Nor let it be laid that tlufe were the acts 
of the Company only ; the Britifh Government 
were accomplices in their fchemes j they defended 
tnem by their p)ower, and they fliared in the plun-' 
der. The Eall-India fair trade was hardly able 
to fupport iclclf. It was the lerilturial property, , 
and the private fortunes acquired in India, that 
made this trade beneficial to the nation at large, 
and which alone enabled the Company to pay the 
annual fum ftipulated with Government. It can- 
not be concealed that this was the real ground on 
which our afi'airs flood in India, and this the 
principle on which they were conducted. 'I'he 
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(governor General reprefentccl tiic Genius of Bri-' 
tannia in the Kaft, which was not Imiling and 
foft, but commanding and aufteie. If to main- 
tain this tone was a crime, it was not the crime 
of him in whofc perfon it ccnlret], and by whofe 
fidelity to his engagements it w'as tlifplayed. 
No, my countrymen, it was not Mr. 1 lallings 
that was reduced to the ncceffity of over-awing 
by feafonable I'evcrities die rebellious defigns of 
die Rajah of Benares and liie Begums of Oude, 
and ciufliing in the bud a general revolt in India. 
It was our mifmanagement and difafters in the 
Weft : it was our love of gain and ambition in 
the Eaft : it was the combination of the world 
againft us, that obliged tlie man in wiiofe hands 
our fafety was entrufted, to ufe the belt mirans in 
his power for its prefervation. It v/as liiid of 
old, 

S^HodJi violandum jus, rfg'tand] cavfa vislajhisnu tj}, 

Tl'.is maxim v/as not delivered in defence of 
ciuel and wanton ambition. It imports, that, as 
political government is the greiiteft bie/Tinp, (..f 
human fociety, it is to be prekrved and main- 
tained at all adventures. Every jiolitical grie- 
vance may be remedied by a nation while it pol- 
fefles the force and Ipring ofiegillative authority * 

but 
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but when that is loih, all is lofl:. Were the inten- 
tions of Great Britain, then, towards the natives 
of India humane and gracious ? The liglit and 
temporary diftrefles of the l^rinccflls of OuJe 
was a cheap price for fo great a purchafe : for I 
afflime it as a inaxim, tliat, without that fiicrifice, 
the power of Britain in India mult liave been an- 
nihilated, But this would not have happened 
without a firuggle : fo that the queftion that Mr. 
llallings liad under cor.luleration was. Whether, 
when the fortune of Great Britain flood tremblin" 
on a precipice, and the llrongelt probabilities (if 
otjr lawyers impugn t!ic deiajinination of legal 
evidence) exiftetl, that the Begums of Oude had 
taken the iirlt lleps of revolt, whether he fliould 
follow tlic courfe Ije in I'acl purfued ; or, by yield- 
ing to the inevitable neccllity of a mutiny, or of 
dilbanding the army, cut off die hopes of a poli- 
tical reionii in India, by cutting off the power ol 
ifngland on wlilcii it dejicnded, involve the whole 
country in anarchy and bloodlhcd, expofe the 
Englifii to the revenge of the natives, and render 
tlie final diffolution of our power in tlicT’.afl: as 
\iolent and painful, as its iirfb commencement 
was plaufible, and its progrefs profperous ? In 
fuch a dilemma, coulel the rigour of juftice, coukl 
the tendernefs of mercy, condemn ev'cn fuch an 
expedient as that which was reforted to by the 
II e, Marqtiii. 
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Marquis of Fauquiercs in the confederate war, 
in the reign of queen Ann ? The Marquis was 
fent out, at the head of a party wliich was to pafs 
in the night through a wood in deep filcnce, and 
fo perform a fcrvicc which required equal fecrccy 
and expedition, and on the performance of v/iiich 
tlie very falvation of the French army depended. 
Towards the morning, but w'lileitwas yet dark, 
one of the* men under his command began to 
cough violently, and could not by his ut-uo!! 
efforts fupprefs that irrefiftible convulfion. The 
commander facrificed the life of one man to that 
of thoufands*. The French nation lamented the 
hard fate of the innocent man ; but did not 
condemn the aftion of liie general. Company 
witli this deed the conduct of JVlr. Haftings in 
Pude, and the innocence, and even fervices of 
the I'Kiich loldicr, with the hofVile intentions 
and preparations of the Begums j and fay, if 
citnei, whieir was the moflto Ire condemned ? 

In a critical and biographical introduction to 
an hiftory of tlie reigns of King William and 
queen ivnn, by Mr. ^vlcxander Cunningham, 
;he Fnglifn Reiicient at Venice, juft puljlillrcd, 
and which, I truft, will be read and lludkd bv 
every man who is a friend to the liberty, v/lic. 

* S?c I' duquioi'ji' Mciiiou's, 
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ilclighis in rccollcdling the pureft and moft glo- 
jious times of otir republic, and is difpoud to 
watch the uiany-Ibmicd ambition of p'rance : in 
die Intro'.hjilion, I fay, to that lilllory, there is 
an anecdote recorded of the gri at Prince Eu- 
r cnc, wl'iieh I Uibinit to the confideration of the 
accufers of Mr. 1 laflings. At the battle of 
Malplaquet, while violory yet hung in fufpence, 
a youth of the name of James Campbell (after- 
wards (icneral Sir James Campbell, of I.aurs), 
at the heael of a jjarty of liorfe, Iprung forward 
out of t he line, cut throuf'Ii the enemy, anti even 
the Gens d’Armts of France, and through again 
to the confederate army, 'l ids daring aclion 
flruck a panic in the French, infpired our men 
V. iih courage, and tlecided rite fate of the day. 
Icna'u oJdccrs of our army murrr'.ured againft 
Campbell, and were fevere in their cenfurcs of 
his conduce. Ihit Itugcnc, who, as the writer 
of the Infroduciion c-bferves, conceived that a 
..onjuniflure might eniil; wherein the tniiirgrelTioiv 
of rules ri’ighf iinjdy die highefl degree of merit, 
ihaiiked him for having fo nobly and fuccefsfuily 
exceeded his or.lers, mi the clay after the battle, 
at tire h.cad of 'die army. Is the power of France 
lefs now than it w dicn ? Is her ambition, though 
better concejJ.-d, iefs dangerous ? Is the merit 
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of HalHngs Icfs than that of Campbell? No! 
but an Eugene is wanting to proclaim his jull 
praife in the face of his enemies. 

But it was not only India that Mr, Haftings 
Lived to the Britifli empire. Theconquefts that 
were made there, by the valour of the Britifli 
troops under his government, were exclianged, 
at the late peace, for other places, which, but 
for thole conquelts, mull have remained in the 
hands of our enemies. Now, Mr. Fox, and 
others of his party, as Major Scott told tliem in 
their teeth without being coinradiflcd, about two 
months before the peace was concluded, declared 
in the Iloufe of Commons, that without a peace 
of foine kind or other this nation was undone. 
A peace as honourable and advantageous to 
Great Britain as her fituarion could ])ofiiblv leayc 
room to expci^l was concluded ; and ii iir.'.ediatcly 
Mr. Fox and his friends, who had fo often de- 
voted Ford North to the block, unite l’(;r the 
purpofe of turning the man out of Iris (;i’lee, by 
whom the jxrace was made. So the.t bo<h the 
ir.an wlro nradc the peace, and the man wiirr, 
by the vigour of his adminillration in tlic Fall, 
enabled him to make it, without facridcing our 
Weft India I (lands captured by tire French, arc 
rewarded, the one with the lofs of ofiice, the 

other 
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biher with an unprecedented and ridiculous, but 
vexatious pcrfecution !---Never furely were ftr- 
vices fo ill requited as thofe of Mr. Haftings to 
this country. In private life he was the friend, 
and patron, and bountiful afliitant of thoufands, 
devolved by their friends on fortune and on his 
goodnefs. In his public charadler he faved 
India by the gentled facrifice that was ever yet 
made by prince or ruler in circumdances fo full 
of alarm and danger ; vet this is the man of 
whom Ml'. Burke fays, that “ it is indecent that 
“ lie fltould l>e peiiiiitted to go about at large, 
enjoying the common benefits of liberty, frefli 
air, and focial life.” 

As I introduced thefc obfervations on the 
'■harges bicjiiglii; againd Mr. Hadings by his 
enemies, and on the arguments by which they 
are lupported, v.'itli a great .name, to whofecha- 
raciier and loitune thofe of that gentleman bear a 
driking r.-rcmblanccj fo I ihall, in like man- 
ner, co.’K'iiivle them, by remarking a fimilarity 
between I ;- eoiiJuCl, on his return from India, 
and tliat ot .luvHher great fpiric, w'hen his fortune 
and (ate weie committed to the general opinion 
and determination of the Englifn nation. “ While 
“ the fttCcclTion was vet unfettlcd. King William 
entered into no intrigues cither with the 

“ eletdors 
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** cleftorS or the members of parliameivt ; arid 
** fo far was he from forming cabals with the 
« leaders of parties, that he difdained even to 
beftow carefles on thofe whofe afliftance might 
“ be ufeful to him*.” Admirals have loft oppor- 
tunities, Generals have loft armies, and Com- 
manders in Chief aufpitious conjiinftures and 
times never to be recalled j but they threw them- 
felves into the fcale of oppofition, and were 
loaded with offices and honours. Mr. Ilaftings, 
the faviour of the nation, courts not the favour of 
any party, but looks confidently to the nation for 
juftice. It might. have become Adminiftration, 
as well-wifhers to the fupport of the Britifli Go- 
vernment, to have fhewn fo much countenance 
at leaft to the caule of Mr. Haflings, as to have 
ufed their influence, which prevails fo much in 
other matters, in order to obtain a patient hearing 
to the evidence and arguments urged by M.“. 
Burgefs, Mr. Nicholls, Major Scott, and others. 
The litrle jealoufy^nd cunning of the Miniller 
of tlic day begin already to be generally fuf- 
pefted, and the motives which direfted his voice 
againft Mr, Haftings to be underflood. I truft 
to the generolity of the Englilh nation, that 

• Hume’s Hiflory of England, 

the 
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the mcannefs of that iniquitous policy will one 
clay be made manifeft; that it will lay the nar,ic 
with the power of that cunning ycuth, low in the 
tluft, and ferve as a foil to difplay the magnani- 
mous virtue of Mr. Hayings, concerning 
whofe praife no tongue or pen tliat deferibes the 
preient, in any future times, lhall be filent. 
Were it not that the example of his ‘ll-requited 
merit may flrike its roots too deep into the 
hearts of other commanders, and that the enemies 
of our country will triumph over us, I fltould al- 
moft rejoice that fo great, fo well regulated, 
and compofed a mind as that of Mr. Hufcings, 
has found, like the glorious objefts of antient 
cfirr.cij'm^ in the perfecution of his countrymen, 
the nobleil theatre of virtue, and the ioudeil 
trumnet of fame. And vet the vote or tiio 

t 

,1 loufe of Commons on the 8 th of i'Vhru'.’y, 
and particularly that of one man, 1 cannot reh 
on wltliout furprirte and indignation. I do no, 
wonder that the wa.rrn imagination ol Mr. Burko 
is over-Iieated by io long and clofc an atu'ntu)a 
to one object. I do not woiider that Mr. bite- 
ridan, tliough of a dilpofition naturally I’.o.'.eil:, 
generous, and noble, Biould, from political \ 
a^il tlic part fo wifely committed to Ills powers b 
Ifu political friends : far Icfs do I wonder that c-. . 

1 
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he, who in fuch fufpicious circnmftances aban- 
doned the inquiry into the aflair of Rumbold, and 
who had acknowlegded lb emphatically, that, 
but for the exertions of Mr. Haftings, India 
niuft have been loft, I do not wonder that he 
who had no charadler for confiftency to lofe, 
lliould lit filent amidft the ci iniinations againft 
the man Whom he had prailcd, and fneak off 
under the lliadow of the minifterial wing to 
‘Vote againft him : but I wonder, that Mr. 
Pitt, who owes his ftation to the friends 
and to the perfonal magnanimity of the Go- 
vernor General, in refufing to purchafe his 
quietus by joining a fadlion agiinlt him; I won- 
det that Mr. Pitt, who pretends to ft.ind folcly 
on the confidence of his countrymen, lliould lb 
meanly and fo impoliiically dd'ert that great 
man to whole influence and virtue he owes his 
power, and his country its fality. Do you willi, 
young ftatefinan, by fuch truckling condii:!, to 
gain the good opinion and fricndfiiip of your op- 
ponents ? There is a gcncrofity in the nature of 
Fox, of North, of burke, and Sheridan, which 
will never coalefcc with the cunning of yours. 
Though the fortune of political v/ar has placed 
thefc men in the oppofite lines, their hearts and 
minds arc congenial with ihofc of Mailings. Arc 

you 
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you fo weak, notwithftanding all that is taiiglit 
by the law of nature, and even by the facred 
Scriptures, as to plead fcruples of confciencc? 
Go then, exchange fituations with Doctor Pret- 
tyman, abandon thf government of a great na- 
tion, and preferve the peace of your mind by re- 
linquiftiing your power, not by facrificing your 
friend. But is there not fomewhat of jealouly 
at the bottom of your oppofition to Mr. Haftings? 
The world thinks fo ; and, 1 l,elieve, your 
countrymen will foon convince you that^ihey do. 

The pcrlecutions carried on againft great and 
good men, and the triumphs of the wicked and 
weak, with which the Englilli hiftory, and ef- 
pccially in its latcll periods, abounds, Ihcw how 
unworthily popular favour may be gained, and 
how undefervcdly loft ; how quick thofe tran- 
fitions from one extreme to another, which are 
incident to popular governments ; and with what 
caution and referve we ought to yield our aflent 
to the doi‘lrihcs of the day, or our approbation 
to the mcafurcs of the moment, the true mo- 
tives of which are feldom avowed, although 
plaufiblc pretexts arc eafily found for recom- 
mending them to the multitude, who, fronv ma- 
lignity, from a love of innovation and amufe- 
ment, and from the very fociability of their na- 
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ture, are eagci* to catch and fwell whatever tone 
happens to be uppermoft for the time, which 
originates for the moft part in private and un- 
juftifiable views, and which is circulated at firft 
by felfifh induftiy, and at Jaft by the tides of 
lympathy and currents of popular paflion. But 
thcic tides and currents fooncr or later fubfide, 
and return by a natural and ncceflliry reflux in 
an oppt.fitc diredion ; Jo:iiclin:es^ as in the ge- 
neral forrow which followed the dca-h of So- 
Ci'-itcs, even to a point when unavailing repen- 
tance manifens iifdf in ads of outra<>c and mad- 
nefs. It is not until fuch tumults arc calmed 
lliat the charadlcrs of men are julliy cfllmatcd, 
and their names duly embalmed in the faithiul 
page of hiftory. 


F INIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E manner In which an attack has 
been made on Mr. Haftings is Inch, that 
the world can fcarceiy ever enter into 
the merits of the caufe. The Politicks^ 
the mi. tiers, at .d even the geography of 
111 i ^ . k ; known but to few. The 
cLi'ii i -re numerous and complicated, 
and 'li anfwers to the charges are, of 
ivn iluy, as numerous and more com- 
plis;ao^i!> It would require a confider- 
ablc dine, and a very clofe attentioil 
to the iubjed, ;o underftand it fufficiently 
B ivell 
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well to difcover the falfe reafonhig and the 
falle concluhons in the accufations, or 
the weight of the fadts that are offered 
in vindication, by the accnfed. 

As this is the cafe, it is well known 
that few people ever will be at the 
trouble to enter fairly into the merits 
of the caule, and though they may 
be defirous of doing it, their ardour 
vvill ftop ffiort of that attentive con- 
iideratioh which is neceflary to convic- 
tion- Mr. Haftlngs muff: certainly fuller 
in the minds of all who read the firft 
part, but do not go through the whole ; 
nor does there leem to be any way 
6f preventing this but by viewing the 
affair in a lafs complicated light, fo that 
the minds of men niay be fatisfied of the 
Injultice with which he has been treated, 
Without that tedious attention to long; 

arguments. 
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arguments, and without a previous knpwvi 
ledge of the affairs of India. 

The attack made by Mr. Burke, and 
the defence with which it has been fol* 
lowed, are addreffed to a Court of Juftice, 
at leifure appointed to enter into the par- 
ticulars ; but an addrefs to the commmoti 
fenfe of mankind is the only thing that 
can convince men in general, that Mr, 
Haflings is an injured man ; and with 
tills intention the following Letters to the 
People of England are confined to the 
queflion, merely fb far as common fenfe 
and common juflice are concerned. A 
Gonfiderable portion of mankind will be 
of opinion that they were written by an 
agent, or at the defire of the perfbn whofe 
charafter they are meant to defend. The 
W riter of the Letters never had even the 
pnofl difiant connediQn with Mr. Haf> 

tings, 
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lings, and writes, o^^y his own ide^s for 
the iake of juftipe; as, however, he 
knows that the world will never be con- 
vinced of this, he begs leave to tu^n their 
attention tq a parallel cafe, 

. In this country we confider it as being 
one of the mbft v^uable privileges which 
we enjoy, that we are judged by our Peers, 
jyad are allowed to employ (to hire for 
taoney) advocates who may plead our 
caufe,' When the detefeable crimir 
nal is. brought forth to be tried, he is 
allowed an Impartial Ju^y, aud he is per^ 
naitted to enaploy men of the firft abilitiesi 
to plead in his defence. Thefe men are 
paid, yet we glory in this inode of getting 
juftice, and we liften with attention and 
candour to the hired protestor of the robr 
ber or the aiTaflin ; nor does the man who 
thus grants his proteflion to the guilty, 

who 
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who employs his learning and abilities to 
extenuate the crime, incur thereby diC-» 
grace. 

Speaking is the mode by which 
Jury and a Court may be moft advan« 
tagcoufly addreffed. Writing is the one 
by which alone we can appeal to a na- 
tion ; and of the two modes, this laft 
the leaft liable to exception ; here there 
Is none of the falfe glare of eloquence, 
or the lympathetick effect that is produc- 
ed by an addrefs to a crouded Courts 
which dliarm jullice and blunt the edge 
of rcafon. Yet, my countrymen, fuch 
is the cffe£l: of cuftom and of prejudice, 
that this mode, which is the lealf 
capable of deceivixig you into a wrong 
conclufion, is deemed the leaft honour- 
able. 


In 
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In the fmall State of Athens, the whole 
body of the people was appealed to, and 
in Rome, though the miRrefs of the 
world, the Roman citizens when aflem- 
bled in the Forum, liftened to their ora- 
tors, and fometimes to their Emperors in 
the caufe of an individual*. And Ibmc 
of their orations on the fide of the acculed, 
are defervedly ranked among the moft 
finilhed of human produdlions. 

Whence does it then arlfe, that a de- 
fence in writing is objedied to, as being 
fuppofed the work of a friend? Is it be- 
caufe he is concealed, and appears not in 

* A common foot foldier, who had fought for 
Auguftus Csfar, was to be tried for a crime, and he 
applied to Auguftus, then Emperor, to defend him» 
which upon his declining, the foldier exclaimed, “ That 
is not faitf it was not thus that I fought your battles. 

his 
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his own peifbii ? Surely that cannot be; 
for that very circumftance makes liis 
appeal the more fair and juftj for when 
men want to be fair and impartial, they 
chiife not to be made acquainted with 
the name or the merits of thofe who 
apply. If there is tiien any way by 
which men may be addreflcd with im- 
partiality, where neither eloquence nor 
lympathy, libr relpedf to the perlbn by 
whom they are addrelfed can operate, it 
is from the prefs, in an anonymous pub- 
lication. 


L E T T E 




TO T H B 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


LETTER I. 


TT H A T a love of jufticcj and a defir® 
of inveftigating the merits of every public 
caufc, are prevalent in this country, no 
perfon can for a moment doubt; of this 
the zeal with which all ranks of men 
attach themfelves, either to the one or 
the other fide, is an unequivocal proof. 
Whatever, or whoever, comes before the 
B Public 
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Public to be juJgeil, finds always an ln!ei~ 
hgenty and frequently an impartial jury. 
There are, however, a fet of men, who 
with lefs candour take upon themfelves 
the office of Judges in thefe cafes, and 
prefumc, through the medium of the 
prefs, to inflrvuSl the Public, and to bias 
its opinion- Thofe who range themfelves 
on the fide of the defendant, have the 
more pleafingi though lefs eafy taflc. — 
Abufe is a weapon that it is not difficult 
to weild, and the ufe of which is well 
known to the moft unprincipled portion 
of mankind ; there does not exifl, in the 
mind of man, a more dcflru(5live talent 
than that of invidious and loofe infiniuv 
tion ; nor is there any one that is upon 
all occafions fo ready to affiiffinate public 
chambers ; on the contrary, there is al- 
ways a degree of difficulty n defending a 
caufe, however good, ngaim'l thofe at- 
tacks 
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tacks which meet with fupport ffom envy 
or malevolence. 

In a public caulc, when one individual 
is to be the chief fufFerer, every man 
muft feel a wilh to fee juftice done ; the 
good of the Public, and the claims of an 
individual, both join in demanding our 
attention. 

At this inftant, my fellow countrymen, 
fuch a caule is before you ; one in which 
the public good, and tlic happincfs of an 
individual are blended into one. To that 
it is that 1 prefume now to call your at- 
tention ; confcious, that, while 1 am go- 
verned by truth, juftice, and candour, 
you will not rcfufe my requeft. 

Several years ago, our cars were ac- 
(fuftomed to hear of the Iplendid tranl- 
B z . a<5liouf 
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adions of Governor HaAings In our fetUe* 
meats in India, and even the fpeechea 
from the Throne have condetcended 
ibmetimes to adminiiler to us a degree of 
comfort from bis fuccefs in Afia^ which 
we could not derive from our own in 
Europe and America. I only recal to 
your remembrance a thing, of which you 
were yourfelves the witnelTes, and I re- 
queft you to recollcft the popular applauft 
and the private opinion, at the time when 
the career was yet going on. As the 
brilliancy of actions is dimmed by time, 
and tarnifhed by the tongue of Icandal, 
we view them now in a different light, 
and our admiration and applaufe have 
given place to lefs generous emotions.-— 
As we delight in putting chains on the 
beautiful animal, with whofe form, whole 
figure and addrefs, we were charf^d and 
amazed, while fearing the air, qr ranginig 
at large in the boundlefs defart. 
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This is not juftfce, but it is. a principle* 
a detire conne^ed with the human mind, 
and with the nature -of man ; and we can 
find in all ages inflances where it has 
facriticed the individual who had faved 
his country. 

Need I to name the Athenians, who 
banifhed the only man, whofe courage 
and virtue faved them from deftru6:ion ? 
The Romans, who gave ear to accufations 
againft Scipio Africanus, who had driven 
their moft formidable enemy almoft from 
their very gates ! The Carthagenians who 
abandoned Hannibal ; or our own fore- 
fathers, who faw the illuftrlous Duke of 
Marlborough banilhed the Court in dif> 
grace, after having gained immortal 
honour to his country ! I a(k, if I need 
to bring to your memory thole tiadta, 
which throw dilgraee on the human cha- 

ra<n:er ; 
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or after havlng'lai'd''thcm before 
you, is it neceflary to make a com- 
mentary, and to tell ye, that brilliant 
actions always attrafl: envy, beget ene- 
mies, and are often left defencelefs ? 

When the undue warmth of Party (hall 
bave died away, the charafter of Mr 
Hadings, and his tranfadllons, will be 
better known. They will be coiitraftcd 
with the reception which that veteran 
received in his own country ; and they 
may perhaps furnilh one more example 
of the changeable and ungrateful difpofi- 
tion of the multitude. 

I do not believe that you w'ould \vilh 
fuch an event to diftinguilh the year 1 786 
from thofe that have gone before ; or, 
what is worfe, to compare your adlions 
with themfelves, and to fix upon your 


name 
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name for ever, the charafter of hiconf^cncy 
or injujllce. When It {hall be recordetl, 
that the fame men who paflcd over, with- 
out punilhment, or even cnquir}’’, the 
aftlons of Generals and of Admirals, who 
were believed to have betrayed their coun- 
try In the Weft, turned witli Indignation 
to the champion who had fought their 
battles in the Eaft, and with violence 
cried out. Impeach ! Impeach ! You 
cannot be defirous of the characler which 
this would give ; and public reputation, 
as well as prlv'ate juftlcc, require that you 
ihould take care not to deforve it. 

As a Member of that comrnu'uitr 
which may acquire lioiiour l)y its can- 
dour, or by the want ot it lillgrace, I 
mean to endeavour, to let thin.gs in their 
true liglH. I mean not to reprobate 
his acculers ; they may rncan well, but 

bvf 
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be mirtaken. I lhall confine myfelf to 
reprefenting; filets, and leparating them 
from the unfair coneJufions with which 
they have been cloathed ; and' when I am 
found to deviate from what is proper, 
let me be called to order. By addreffing 
the Public, I certainly become anfwerable 
to it for whatever I may fiy ; and I (hall 
fubmit patiently to its criticifm, provided 
I am fiivourcd with its attention. 

Whatever is human, wc rypcA mufl: 
be Imperfect ; every thing in the moral, 
as well as in the phyfical world, is a 
proof of this. There arc, ncverthclcls, 
things that we term good, and others 
that we term had ; not that they are en- 
tirely either the one or tlic other, hut as 
one or other predominates mofi. F’rom 
this it follows, that to judge of any thing 
with juftice, we mull examine all tlic 

parts. 
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parts, compare them together, and form 
an opinion of the whole from that ge- 
neral view. 

The aftions of a man ought to be 
viewed in this manner, and not feparated 
into clifFcrent parts, for the purpofe of 
dlllerent charges, the good and evil fliould 
be brought each into one fum before they 
arc balanced again (I each other. Honour 
and Character do not admit of being 
treated like pcrfonal property, becaufe 
they are not, like it, div 'ijible ; you cannot 
ivipcach and honour the fiime perfon, the 
one necefl'arlly implies the Impoffibillty 
of the other ; though in matters of pro- 
perty, you may charge a man with a fum 
that he has loft, and pay him for what 
he has gained ; and you may repeat the 
fame a thoufind times, without bringing 
out a wrong balance at laft, 

C 
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The cafe, as I before affiriiiccf, to- 
tally different in matters of characlcr ; 
there, there is but one thing to gain or to 
lofe, and it muff be done once for all . — • 
You cannot vote twenty impeachments, 
or even cenfures, upon a mairs conducb, 
and balance it by twenty, or by twenty 
millions .of laurels. The man wlio re- 
ceives the one, is by that rendered in- 
capable of receiving the other, his honour 
is ffained, and mankind arc not jvoflLHed 
of any powers by which it can be re- 
■ffored. 

A man mav have manv different traits,. 

ml y 

but he can only have one charadcr ; the 
more it partakes of tlic failings of the 
human mind, the more virtues will he 
neceflary to overbalance them, and the 
Icfs brilliant will the chara£ler be but 
ffili it muff preponderate one way or the 

other. 
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other, as it cannot be both good and had\ 
there muft be a fort of commutation take 
place, and after that an opinion formed 
of the whole. 

When Caefar laid, like a Jlck girlj 
“ Give me fame drink^ ’Tiiinius /” Caefar 
might be faid to be a chicken-hearted 
man ; but his more memorable fpcech, 
when he palfed the Rubicon, entitles him 
to another appellation. When Caefar for- 
got his ambition and hlmlelf in the arms 

O 

of an Egyptian Queen, he a«5ted the ener- 
vated and foolllh lover ; but when he 
fubdued the Gauls and the Britons ; when 
he fubdued his country ; when he en- 
flaved the world, he was every thing that 
was oppolite to the chara<5ter which he 
might have obtained from his conduft 
with his Royal Mifti'efs. Though 
Caefar’s life exhibited thele oppolite ex- 
C 7, tremes, 
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tremes, yet there is not any man who 
has in the world’s eye a more cdnfiftent 
and unique charadler ; he is as juftly, a» 
he Is univerfally reckoned, the moft am- 
bitious of mankind, and his love affiir 
only appears like a fmall fpot on tjie dilk 
of the Sun ; yet there have been few men 
W'ho would have fhewn themfelves fo 
dead to every fpark of ambition, as to 
have put the whole world in the balance, 
and rilqued more than twenty kingdoxns 
for one Queen. It would be in vain to 
fay, the world has miflaken the charadter 
of that very great man,'^ and it is unne-' 
ceffary to prove that it judges truly ; but 
it is proper to remark, that without ba- 
lancing his different traits of charafler 
againft each other, it could not have been 
eflablifhed ; you would form a group of 
contradiflions that exifled in the man, 
but not in his character, Ambitious, 

brave, 
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brave, indefatigable, and generous, were 
the leading traits by which he diftin- 
guilhed himfelf while he lived, and he 
preferves them ftill, though he was in 
fome cafes childifh, impatient, lovc-fick, 
and, it is even hiid, chicken-hearted : 
yet to draw his charadter by thefe oppofite 
extremes, would never do ; one or other 
muft predominate, and the world has 
agreed for feventeen hundred years in 
one opinion, refpe^Sling this phenomenon 
of a man. There arc many points, on 
which it has not agreed lb well, that 
are confidered by a large portion of man- 
kind as indilputable. 

In this view then of the matter, I am 
utterly at a lofs to conceive the intention 
of grounding a great number of impeach- 
ments againll one man, as if he had lb 
many charafters to Iqfe ; which, by de- 
bating 
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bating ft-parately on his charges, they in 
fact do. What can the world do to Mr, 
Haftit)gs, but take away his charadler, 
rob him of the glory to which he is en- 
titled by his fuccefs in India, and fubfti- 
tute dlfgracc ? Tliis can be done but once. 
There is fomethlng heavy indeed, in the 
found of fo great a number of charges of 
high crimes and mifdemeanors ; but that 
there may be juftice, they ought all to be 
debated in one charge, and balanced with 
whatever fervlces he had done his coun- 
try.— This I will maintain is necefl’ary. 
This, however, has not been the cafe 
with the accufers of Mr. Haftlngs, they 
have not chofen to take this mode of pro- 
ceeding, but inftead of viewing all his 
actions in India, good and bad, contrafted, 
they have feparated them with induftry, 
and felefled the moll: unfavourable for the 
purpofc of bringing different accufations. 

If 
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If by thcfe means he could be Impeached, 
It would not be upon a fair footing. It 
would be partial and unjull. I maintain 
that it is not the feparate parts, but the 
whole taken together of a man’s con- 
du6t, that are impeachable, and that If 
you are to feparate the dilTercnt parts In 
this manner, tlicre is not a man alive 
who could efcape ; or If there is, it would 
be the contemptible charadlcr that never 
elevates Itfelf to a fufficient d.:grce of 
confequcncc, to have the power of deviat- 
ing fufficicntly far from propriety. 

Upon this footling, however, do his ac- 
eufers proceed againd: Mr. Halliiigs ; 
they have feized upon a piece of telillatcd 
pavement, of which the general t ffecl; \v i.; 
good ; they have tore up the darker parts, 
and they have inliftcd that the wliole wi> 
black, that it was ugly, and that it ong' r 
to be delhovcd. 
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It may be faid, perhaps, in anfwer to 
this, that I do not underftand the 
mode of proceeding in Mr. Haftings* 
cafe ; that though there are many 
charges, it will only amount to one im~ 
peachment. I fliould be glad to know 
whether any body can think, that a trial 
will refeue or reftore the honour of a 
Gentleman, after, the Houfe of Commons 
has debateef upon feparate accufations, 
and determined them to be high crimes 
and mifdemeanors*. As tar as honour 
goes, that is an Ivipeachment to all intents 

and 


* There is at this time a nMe Aclmiraly who has 
been making a j<iurncy throngli other countries, to 
avoid the difgrace in his own, that arofe from a patched 
up trial, 'rhe Gcimiiie Court Plailler was applied to 
the wouml, but all would not do, tven a Coronet, and 
the arVjicial title of IIrj7iourablc^ prefixed to his name, 
s^t the time when }:copic had iirft bc;:un to fufpeft that 
be wanted the real tltlcy were found unequal to the pro- 
ducing a perfect cure. One inftance is as good as a 
whole lack. 
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and purpofes ; and as it Is grounded upon 
a partial examination of his conduft, I lay 
it is unfair, cruel, and unjuft ; that the 
Houle of Commons is taking away what 
they cannot reftore ; nay, what all man- 
kind cannot reflore ; for a fentence of 
crimination, after the merits are debated 
fully on both hdcs. Is a (lain that nothing 
can remove j and there is no juftice in 
this country, If in trying the* crime they 
injlidl the punifment* It 19 the torture 
and the rack, the acculed is ruined, every 
bone is broken during the trial ; after 
Which, an acquittal or a condemnation 
are alike indifferent ; they are become 
empty founds, lignifying nothing. 

ALBANICUS. 


London^ 2(>ih yufy, 1786 . 
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LETTER 11. 


I N my !aft letter I endeavoured to prove 
that a number of feparate accuflitions, 
grounded upon different aflions, and mak- 
ing different charges, are unfair in tlieir 
principle, when brought ngainft a fervant 
of the Public; I muft intreat your in- 
dulgence upon this fame fubjefb a little 
longer, as it is a matter of particular 
importance. 

There is at this time a man, who I 
believe is univerfally refpefted, at leaf!: as 
much fo as any man can expert to be 
among his cotemporarics ; a man, who, 
in the capacity of a Judge, has drawn the 

admiration 
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admiration and efteem of a whole age, 
and of a whole nation, by the re£litude 
and juftice of his decrees, yet there arc 
cafes in w'hich he is known to have adled 
wrong ; nay, there are ^particular points 
in which he is believed not to prefcrve 
his ufual juftice and impartiality, yet 
would it be highly improper, that he 
fliould be accuied and impeached on that 
account ; the nation would never agree 
to condemn the man they are accuflomed 
to revere, as being one of the moft juft, 
for they know that all men arc more or 
Icfs imperfe(ft. 

Whenever a fuperior court reverfes the 
fcntcncc that has been pronounced by an 
inferior one, it is underftopd, that the 
former I'entence was unjuft. Take this 
in its full meaning, and you may cer- 
tainly, if you follow Mr. Burke’s mode, 
D 2 conclude 
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conclude that if in the cafe of A and 
the court has judged wrong ; that the pro- 
perty which belonged in reality to A, has 
been given to B ; that to give one man's 
property to another is certainly againft 
the laws of this country, and that it was 
therefore a high crime and mlf demeanor 
This is regular argument ; juft as much 
fo as any of Mr. Burke’s, but it is not 
fair for all that. It is not only very un- 
fair, but it is perfectly inconfiftent with 
the nature of men, and with the very 
infritution of Judges, and of different 
Courts — rcertainly a high crime and mlf- 
demeanor m court, incapacitates, or ought 
to incapacitate a Judge, he ought to be 
difgraced, befides being ftripped of his 
office. But what would this do ? Few 
Judges, except in the higheftCouit itfclf, 
would keep their feat a week ; they would 
be turned out with difgracc, and become 

vagrants. 
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vagrants, without character or without 
employment, being guilty of high crimes 
and mifdemeanors. This would all happen 
through purity of principles applied by a 
ftridt courfe of reafoning from caufes to 
effects, and would bring about a fine elfeil 
at laft; the robes of the Judges would 
all be converted into beggars cloaks, and 
juftice would fill theftreets with its men- 
dicant adminiftrators. Is it worth while 
to examine into the fallacy of a conclufion 
that is (b fairly brought about, but that 
ends in fuch ridicule ? Certainly it does 
not deferve an inveftigation from any 
merit that it pofleffes, but as Mr. Raf- 
tings is accufed by the fame fort of logical 
reafoning, it may, on that account, be 
proper to examine it for a moment. 

In the firft place, though the higher 
Court is in the eye of the law right, and 

. the 
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th^ lower one muft have been wrong ; 
yet, in reality, it is uncertain which is 
right, and which is wrong; they are 
only two mperfeSl things fct to check 
each other. 

In the fecotid place, if the lower Court 
were proved to be wrong, yet, there is 
no certainty that it was fo wilfully; it 
is to be fuppofed not, as the inftitution of 
a fuperior Court implied the previous 
belief that the inferior one was not 
always to be right, ib that at the word 
it was but incapacity in the lower Court. 
And, in the third place, the incapacity 
or miftakc in one inftante, is no proof 
.that the Court is not capable, in general, 
to judge properly enough, therefore it 
turns out at laft to be nothing more than 
one of thole imperfeclions of which every 
human inftitution partakes more or lefs, 

and 
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and it was not only a thing to be expefled, 
but was certain to take place fometime or 
other: So that we fhall again fee the 
Judges fitting upon the Bench and doing 
bufinefs as well as they are able, though 
they are fbmetimes wrong. 

I think from this we are not always to 
affix a puniflimcnt to whatever is wrong, 
and that accufations that are partial ought 
to be liftened to with great caution leaft 
they be unjull'. 

I am furc that ars-uments or intreaties 
are unncccffiiry to induce you to give at- 
tention to the caufe of the injured ; never 
are you blind to juftice, nor deaf to- 
me rcy. 

1 certainly intend to prove, that the 
cafe of Mr. Haftings is in every refpeft 

equally 
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equally hard with that of the Judges 
whom we faw juft now turned into the 

r 

ftreets becaufe they were men, which is 
another word for being mperfe5l. 

It may be alledged that Mr, Haftings 
is accufed, article by article, at his own 
deiire, and that he refufed to flirink from 
an inveftigation, or to let his merits com- 
penftte for his faults, that therefore he 
not only gets juftice, but the very juftice 
that he demands, and in his own way too. 

He certainly gets it as much, but not 
a grain mope than that man indulges hlm- 
felf, who jumps out of a ftiip that is 
burning, into the fea, but who cannot 
after all be faid to have had exactly what 
he wanted, though it was the defperate 
alternative which he chofe. 


The 
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The cafe in which Mr. Haftings founi 
himfclf involved juft at the time when he 
returned to his native country^ after a 
very long Icrvicc in India, during which 
he had fecn many men that were far his 
inferiors in rank, in importance, and in 
abilities, return with greater fortunes 
than himfelf, and what is of ftill more 
importance, at a much earlier period of 
life. I fay, juft at the time when he 
returned inferior in wealth, and worfe 
in conftltutlon than many others, after 
having been of infinitely more lervice 
than any one of them, he found his clia- 
radter called in queftiou openly in the 
Houfe of Commons, from which accufa- 
tions were circulated with additional au- 
tljority, and received with additional avi- 
dity through the whole kingdom. 

No clrcumftancc can raile him higher 
in the opinions of men, than to find chat 
E inftcad 
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of (hrlnkiiig from an invcfligatlon*he 
{lood forth boldly in demanding, either 
that his enemies would fpecify their 
charges, or be filent; his honour was 
concerned, and he was rcfolvcd that either 
one or other Ihould be done. Tlie abufc 
which he had fuftained was of too flagrant 
a nature, and too open to be retraced, 
and the honour of the accufer denianded 
that he Ihould prove what he bad ad- 
vanced. Thus did an accufation begin, 
and a volume has been written to the 
aftonilhment of the Public, in which 
Mr. Haftings was accufed of more high 
crimes and mifdemcanors than were any 
way necefl'ary ; but having once begun, 
it was as cafy, and, perhaps, more agree- 
able to go on tlian to flop, and a very 
fhort period favv more than twenty heavy 
charges rear their heads in terrible flrew. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Haftings had an alternativ'^e, but it 
was of little conTequencc, and he chofe, 
like a man who confided in the goodnefs 
of his own caufe, that each article fhould 
be feparately examined as they were fepa- 
ratcly charged. Mr. Hanicgs, by wifli- 
ing to meet the charges iepara elv, did 
the very thing that any innocent and ho- 
nourable man would have clone, yet does 
it not bellow tliat the charc-es \vt n- pro- 
pcrly made. All that could, with any 
propriety, have been qutftloned refpefllt)g 
him was, 'whether^ when in Lidia, he had 
aElcd faithfully as a Governor intrufted with 
the interefs of the India Company and of the 
'E.ngUfb nation. This woulil have been 
proper enough, perhaps it was unnecel- 
fary, but at any rate It would not have 
been unfair i it would have included Ills 
whole tranfidiions, good and bad, and if 
in an enquiry conducted upon that equi- 
E 2 table 
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table footing his charader had been likely 
to fufFer, I ftiouM not have appeared, as 
I novv do, a volunteer In his defence ; but, 
as it is, every man who has any idea of 
juftice, and who can feci for thofe who 
are injured, muft co dider his cafe as being 
very unmeritev'l ' hard and oppreffive, for 
the mode of tiiai is of itfelf a punilhment, 
as the acculations convey an idea of crimes 
of the higheft order, and it 'is generally 
undi-rftood that an impeaclimcnt is like a 
trial for life and death. I fpeak of the 
general ideas of mankind on the luhjcft ; 
they confider an impeach men t as being 
like an accpfatlon for a capital crime, 
which, whenever it unluckily happens to 
an innocent man, is of itfelf a very fpvere 
punilhment; but for a great variety pf 
reafons Is it particularly fevere, and if I 
may be allowed to fay fb, unfair in the 

caf^ 
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ca{c of Mr. Haftings, as fbme of the charges 
appear marked with an enormity that aJ mofi: 
chills the blood. The charge of extirpat- 
ing the nation of the Rohillas, for inftance, 
is one of this fort ; here \vc are led to 
believe that Mr. Ilaftings entered into an 
agreement to aflift in exterminating all 
the men, women, andcliildren of a coun- 
try ; by it we underft.ind nothing Icfs than 
that every human creature upon the face 
of the ground was eithertobe killed, driven 
away, or carried off. This is as mild a 
meaning as It will bear, yet it is infinite- 
ly different from the real thing. “ The 
Rohillas were not the people of the 
country, but a milituy tribe, who 
“ conquered it, and quartered thcmfelves 
upon it without following any profef- 
‘‘ fion but that of arms, or mixing in 
any relation with the native inliabi- 

“ tants 
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“ tans* and this barbarous extirpation 
conflflred in obliging thefe people, who 
ruled by force over nine times their own 
number, to repafs the Ganges and return 
to their own country. This in reality 
and in appearance wears fo different an 
afpe£l, that it may be declared to be a 
mifreprefentation ; inflead of being the 
very decided, and the very high crime 
that at firft it appeared, to a great portion 
of mankind it may feem to be an aA of 
juftice; to another it may feem doubtful in 

♦ Major Hanny’s account of the people in queftioii 
is this, “ I have learned from many people that it is 
only within fil'ty years that the Rohillas have become 
mailers of the country on the north of the Ganges ; that 
they were originally Afghans, came into Hindoftan 
under a Sirdar, named Daood Cawn, and that they 
conquered that country from the Flincloos, and that fincc 
that time they have followed no other proreflion but 
tliat of arms, and the ancient Hindoos have cultivated 
tile country. The Rohillas are Muflulmen of the fe<a 
of Omer, and the cultivators of tlie country are 
Hindoos. I fuppofe the proportion to be about nine 
Hiiidoos to oiicMiiflulman.'' 


what 
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what clafs it ought to be placed; by fornc 
It may be reckoned unfair, but by none 
will it ever be underftood as extirpatmg a 
whole nation. It is, however, peculiarly 
unlucky that the heavy cliarge may be 
read in a few feconds, as it is compriled 
in a few lines, but the vindication requires 
longer time, and more attention. This 
exhibits a Ipecimen of Mr. Burke’s mode 
of fabrJcciting charges, and certainly, when 
examined, gives no very favourable idea 
of his own candour, but we nniil judga 
of him with greater liberality than he docs 
of Mr. Haftings ; in Ihort, we muH make 
allowance on account of the other parts^)! 
his ebaradter, and we fliall find, tliat his 
lively an i brilliant fancy has led liis judg- 
ment out of the road ; it has painted evils 
in India that never exifted, and has, as 
the continued operation of fancy ever docs, 
taken away the faculty of thinking with 

impar- 
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impartiality on the fubjedl where it is ex* 
crted. Mr. Burke is only viewing the 
worft fide of man's charafter, and his 
own is at ftake in the crimination of 
Mr. Haftings, and it is fingularly unfortu- 
nate that his abilities, the brilliancy of 
his fincy, and his eloquence arc fuch, 
that whatever comes, cither from his 
tongue or his pen, no matter which, it 
comes with a double degree of force, and 
drawn by the hand of an eminent mafter* 
Every natural and artificial circumftance 
is unfavourable to Mr. Ilaflings; his ac- 
cufuion is carried on by a very able party, 

which has ■ contrived to heap the crimes 

« 

of a nx)ho!e Gove- anient upon his head, 
and all tilings conlidcrcd, candour muft 
rdlow, that he nuifl have acted very 
Avcll indeed to be able to anl'wcr every 
one of tbe charges diftlndtly, which 
he has done, and as he has Ipcnt his life 


m 
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in the fervice of his country^ as he is pre- 
fccuted unjuftly, and perhaps to have w^hat 
is moft dear, his reputation, taken away, 
he has a right to exped, nay, to demand 
the attention of his countrymen to his 
vindication. 
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1, E T T E R III. 

"VV^ERE it tl'uly to be proved, that 
Mr. Haftings has been guilty of the high 
crimes and mifdemcanors of which he is 
accufed, ftill his accufers will be to blame 
in not having proceeded agalnn: him in a 
fair and candid manner* : but fiippofing 
he Ihould be found to be in a great degree 
innocent, how unfair muff it not then be ? 

• It is acconling to the true fpirit of juftice and of 
Engliih law, that every man muft be proceeded ngaliift 
equally fairly, however henious ike crime he is accufed 
of may be ; and even though men arc confeious, in their 
own minds, that he is guilty, unicfs it Is proved pofi- 
lively, it alters not, in any rcfpcvSt, the cafe. If a 
murderer is hanged, v/itiiout being properly conviiled, 
it is jvu:rx)EE, and agaiijil law. 


I in- 
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I intciiclecl, ia an after part, to fliew, tUat 
many other of the charges brought againft 
him are equally mirreprclsiitations with 
that of tlie extirpation of the Roliillas, that 
is to fiy, that they are dianxirically oppo* 
flic in poini of fuel, io •what ihe.y are hi the 
fignifeation and mcaniti'^ of the •ivords ; but 
at prefent I intend to prove, that they have 
been urged in the moft unfair maimer pof- 
fible; and, 1 muft confef^, that here, I 
think, i\I r, Buikc lias not a« 51 ;ed with his 
ufual candour : he knows human nature 
too avell to have done it through miftake ; 
he knows that all men are iniperfctSl:, and 
that every error docs not arife from a 
criminal motive. In this calc, his anger 
Iccms to have fufpended his rcalbn and 
his juftice, as upon another occafion, liis 
furprilc, for a time, lufpended his indig- 
nation (fee Mr. Burke’s Ipeech, page 69, 
ill December, 1783.) Confider well, 
F z my 
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my countrymen, for it concerns you all, 
whether it is not very unfair to attribute 
as a fault, every a£lion, which at the end 
of ten years may be difeovered not to liave 
been the beft or the wifeft poflible, and 
that too when the aftor was concerned in 
affairs of a moft difficult nature. If we 
allow this, what impeachments upon im- 
peachments are there not room for in the 
trail fa<9: ions of the laft ten years in this 
country. Where is the public charadter 
that would not be called in queftion, or 
the individual who would not blame him- 

felf? How many evils occur through 

ill concerted, or ill executed fchemes, even 
in the common affiiirs of life, and where 
the will, w'hcrc the intention to do well 
cannot at all be queftioned. Do not men 
ruin themfelvcs and their families, fre- 
quently, with the beft intentions ; and 
are not many men reduced from the 

pinnacle 
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p’miiaclc of fortune, to the loweft wretch' 
cdiicfs, wlio have their mihakes to la- 
ment, but who cannot accufc their inten- 
tions with the lead fliare in their misfor- 
tunes? We not only all have feen, but 
we have all, in a greater or lefler degree, 
felt this to he true, and our minds are 
well acquainted with the diftinc^iou be- 
tween a mijiake^ and an inlendcd crime ; 
for, by the former of thefe names have 
wc dlftlnG,ulfl\ed the errors of the head, 
and by the latter, the errors of tire heart. 
Thus have they been hitbcito uii- 

m/ 

tlnguinu’d ; but what does hlr. Burke 
fay ? Here I muft paufe a little ; 1 am 
going to tell you a thing, which Icarccly 
bears the appearance of biing true, and I 
am confiderlng whether I dare venture to 
do it. He calls thefe miihikes, high 
crimes and mifdemcano' s; yes, my coun- 
trymen, you need not be amazed, they 


arc 
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are all crimes and mirdcmcaiiors ! ! ! 
What a ]>ity, that Mr. Haftings, who 
has It) able, I'o coin^irehcnlivc a head, 
fliDtud have I'o black a heart ; he Is, per- 
haps, the only Ciovernor, that the world 
ever iiiw, who nei'cr ivus m \:ken\ he 
is the reverie of other men ; we have 
frequently found men wiio were faultlcls 
!f) their intentions, but never one who 
was ptrleeH: In his underOanding : Mr. 
llailiiigs is tlie firft man wlio has flicwn 
i!,: wh '.L it is to be perfettL in his undcr- 
fanti’.ng; raid unluckily, lie Is, alio, the 
frit man to uhom we have not one good 
n'.riive oi aaion to afii'tn. 


Such, from the nature of Mr. Burke’s 
c’uirges, is t!ic character of Mr. Haitings 
m he acccunted ; and wc arc not to lup- 
poie, that tl:e liifnculry or impolfibility 
c/t knowiiig what it was heft to do, 

had 
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had any fliare whatever in the meafiires 
he purf ed. If he made a treaty that was 
not a good one. It was a crime; if he 
afterwards, tlirough neceflity, fet alide a 
bad treaty, it was another*. A poet laid, 
that he remembered when he was a 
young man every tiling was wrong he did 
not know. Now it Iccms, that wherc- 
cver Mr. Burke was not acquainted witli 
the circumlliances that immediately occa- 
lioued any piece of ill luck or misfortune, 
or even of good look, he attributed it M 
the bafcncls of Mr. ilafcin.rs’s heart ; 
did any ncgociation appear ftrange a:iJ 

* Mr. Bi.’rkc fct'ius to bo fonietljiii^ like tiic i i 
the ftory, wlio turne-J every thiiij her touL'Iuji i::U? a 
ci'.flard, his hat, his coat, his wi^, Ills ii-vl 

all bcce.mc ciiftariis, Kvery thing bcc^Jine^s, uniiir 
Mr. liiirk'j’s hinuls, a crime of the llrit order and the 
higheft rank. 'I 'his piu-rilo (lory would not h.ivc been 
alluded lo, had not a certain ivlcmbcr of a C/uat Htude 
quoted Little Red RiJifi'^ IL'nL and brought iitue tales 
into fafhion. 


the 
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the intention not evident at this diftandtf 
of time and of place, it went down to 
the fame account, Mr. Haftings’s heart; 
and from this black fourcc was every mo- 
tive derived, that either fancy or ingenuity 
could trace; whether it was the extir- 
pation of a whole nation, or the cohverf- 
ing with men in their own language 
without an interpreter, it became a crime 
of tlic deepeft die, and all the crimes 
W'cre equally deep, for they were all as 
deep as poffible. 

There fjpems fo great an inconfiilcncy 
in tills, and if I may be allowed to fay fo, 
it appears fo impolTiblc that Mr. Burke 
could be fo unfair, that to gain fomc be-* 
lief, I think it necefiliry to explain to you 
how I imagine it has happened; and were 
I but he.re bleflcd with a fmall fpaik of 
Mr. Burke’s imagination, and his fa- 
culty-* 
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tuity of tracing hidden caufes, I fliould 
probably fucceed. 

The attention of Mr. Burke has, for 
feveral years, been turned to the tranf- 
aftions in India, and the affairs of the 
Company; his fpeech, on the ifl of De- 
cember, 1 783, in favour of that famous 
bill, which terminated, for that time, in 
the ruin of his party, fhewed how 'much 
he had ftudled the fubjeft, and with.'ivhat 
an accumulation of horror he viewed the 
tranfadllons therci In that fpcech, cic- 
fervcdly famous, both on account of its 
great merit, and the importance of the 
fubjecl, Mr. Burke was attacking the 
ture and con/litution of the India Company, he 
was proving that it was innately bad, and 
had occafioned a conftant feene of oppref- 
fion and of injuftice, and what was more, 
G that 
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that without altering the nature of Its 
rights, it could never be otherwife. 

Speaking of the Company that day, Mr. 
Burke fays, “ With regard, therefore, to 
“ the abufe of the foederal truft, I cii- 
“ gage myfclf to you to make good thefc 
“ three podtlons :• ift.. I-fiy, that from 
“ Mount Imaus, where it touches us in 
“ the latitude of twenty- nine, to Cajic 
“ Comorin in the latitude of eight, there 
“ is not a finglc Prince, State, or Poten- 
“ tate, great or final], in India, witlx 
‘‘ whom they have come into con- 
“ ta£b, whom they have not fold. I 
“ fay foldj though fometimes they have 
‘‘ not been able to deliver, according to 
“ bargain. Secondly, I lay, there is not 
“ a fingle treaty they have not broken. 
“ Thirdly, I fay, there is not a fingle 
“ Prince or State, who ever put any 

“ truft 
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trufl 111 the Company, who is not 
utterly ruined, and that none are in any 
“ degree fecure or flourilhing, but in the 
“ exact proportion to their fettled dif- 
“ truit, and irreconcileable enmity to 
“ this nation. Thele afi'ertious are uni- 
“ verfd ; I fiy, in the full Ibife univsr^ 
fal ; they regard the external and po- 
“ litical truft only; but I fhall produce 
“ others, fully equivalent in the internal.” 
Here Mr. Burke, with all his powers, 
declares the India Company to be in the 
fault, and of what then docs he accule 
Mr. HalVuigs? — Why he would impeach 
Mr. Haftings for being a fervant of the 
Company, but for nothing elfe, for all 
the mlfchtefs originated with the Com* 
pany ; and he fiys, “ there is nothing 
“ worfe in the boys we fend to India than 
“ in the boys whom w'e are whipping at 
** fchool, or that we fee trailing a pike, 

G % 
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or bending over 9. deflc at home.'* 
Thus doubly does Mr. Burke argue his 
caule ; he proves where the evil lays, 
and where it does not lay, and if what he 
fays is true, you might juft as well re- 
move all the boys from Weftmlnfter 
School to the Bar of the Houfe of Com-* 
mons and impeach them every one ; for 
it does not require much depth of realbii 
to perceive the truth of this, that if the 
boys in India (are no worfe than thofe at 
home) the boys at home muft be as had 
as the boys in India, and equally defervc 
impeachment, 

Mr. Burke, certainly, among others, 
dlftovered great grievances in India, and 
attributed them, with propriety, to the 
conftitutlon of the Government there. His 
humanity, of which he certainly has a 
ponfiderable fliare, made him feel for the 

pppreflioq 
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©ppreffion and injuftice into which he was 
enquiring, and his warmth of imagina- 
tion leems to have led him to a degree of 
enthufiafin, which indeed it would be un- 
fair to condemn. In the courfe of this 
inveftigation, after having laid all the 
faults on the Company, he again divided 
them among the fervants of the Company, 
though in this he afted with great incon- 
iiftency; and when Mr. Haftings was 
lingled out, becaufe he was Governor, by a 
very happy knack Mr. Burke loads him 
with the iniquities of them all. This 
js a Ipecimcn of the facility with which 
Mr. Burke turns the whole of his 
force to the part where he means to in- 
flidl the wound, while at the fame time 
jt Icems to be feme account for the 
jnifreprefentations againft Mr. Haftings. 
This ought to be a leflon tp us to receive 
with caulipn the charges which he has 

produced. 
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produced, and it is impoflible to look up 
to Mr. Burke with the fame refpedl, when 
he is the acCufer of a man who, accord- 
ing to his own account, was but one agent 
among many, for a Company cot^ituted and 
exijling upon fuch principles as did not admit 
of his being an upright man". I fay it Im- 
poffible to look at Mr. Burke with the 
fame rclpe£t in this cafe, as we did when 
he was ftruggling to fecure the rice in his 
pot to every man in India ; and it is a juft 
caufe of aftonlfliment to perceive that his 
cagernefs in the one cale, is equal to his 
noble exertion in the other : we muft 
with equal' aftoniftiment and regret, per- 
ceive the orator, who with aiinoft unex- 
ampled eloquence, fupported the caule 
of millions of the mqjl diligent, and not the 
leajl intelligent tillers of the earth, now turn- 
ing the accufer of a man, whole ambition it 
is to pafs in quiet the remains of a conftitu- 

tion 
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tjoii and of a life which have been devoted 
tc the fcrvice of Ills country ; but when we 
confider, that by his main argument, in this 
latter cafe, he invalidates his former reafon- 
ing that he now attributes dcvaftatlons to 
the individual, which he bad before proved 
were occafioned by tlie Government, and 
which were connedted witii its very na- 
ture ; aftonifliment and regret arc chang- 
ed into a very difagrecable uncertainty,, 
and wc arc led to fufpe<3: the purity of the 
motives as well as the judice of the 
arguments. 

When Mr. Burke’s charges were fird 
brought into public view, I mull declare, 
that I read Icveral parts of them, not 
without horror, though the futility of 
feme appeared at firft fight; the fituation 
in w’hich the difierent parties, the accufer 
and the accufid appeared, formed a con- 

trad 
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Iraft very unfavourable to the latter} 
Mr. B urkc appeared the avenger of the 
wrongs of the Indians, from the Prince 
upon the throne, to the beggar on the 
dunghill ; but when it appeared plainly, 
from a farther attention to the fubjefl, 
that the faults of a very irpperfefl Go- 
vernment were for the fake of vengeance 
heaped upon the head of one man, it al- 
tered the cafe ; and when, as it moft 
notoricufly does, appeared, that mutilated 
facts were produced, and unfair conftruc- 
tions invented, I fay. Invented^ for the fails 
did not point to the conftruitions, it altered 
the cafe ftlll more; and when I found, that 
Mr. Haftlngs, who was accufed of every 
fort of almofl: fivagc cruelty, had writ- 
ten in one of thefc very cafes, in the fol- 
lowing humane manner, I conceived the 
whole to be a fabrication, and it appears 

from 
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from every part moft notorioufly to be ctitj 
the letter is as follows: 


Extract of a Letter from the Prchdent to 
Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, 27th May, 

1774. 

** Colonel Champion complains of the 
conduct of the Vizier, in fuftcring, 
** and even in ordering his troops to ra- 
“ vage the country, and it'* his cruel 
** treatment of the family of Hafez Rah- 
mut. This is a fuhjcdl on which 1 
** cannot write to the Vizier; it might 
widen the breach between him and the 
“ Commander in Chief, and polfibly Iii" 
** fluence the Nabob to fomc private re- 
“ venge on the unhappy remains of 
“ Hafez Rahmut’s family; I defire, there- 
“ fore, that you will take an immediate 
“ occafion to remonftrate to him againft 
H 


everr 
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every a<5l of cruelty, or wanton vio- 
lence ; the country is his, and the 
people his fubjeds ; they claim by that 
relation, his tcndcreft regard, and un- 
remitted proteftion. 'I he fiunily of 
Haf-Z have never injured him, but 
have a claim to his protcifbion in dcfuilt 
of that ot which he has deprived them. 
Tell him, that the Englifh manners are 
abhorrent of every Ipccies of Inhuma- 
nity and opprclnon, and enjoin the 
geiuleft trcatinent of a vanquifl'sed ene- 
my; require and intreat liis oblcrvance 
or this principle towards the family of 
ot Hare./.; tell him my inlhudlions to 
you generally, but urglngly enforce 
the lame maAim; and that there is no 
part ot Iris conduft will operate fo pow- 
erfully in winniirg the hearts of the 
Engiiih,, as indances of benevolence 

atiti Icellng for others. If thclc argw.- 

(( 
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“ rruents do not prevail, you may inform 
“ him directly, that you have my orders 
*• to infift upon proper treatment of the 
“ family of Hafez Rahmut, fuice, in 
“ our alliance with him, the reputation 
“ of our national character is involved in 
“ every. atft which fubjeits his own to 
“ reproach : that I fhall publickly cxcul- 
“ pate this Government from the impu- 
“ ration of afi'enting to fuch a propollil, 
and I fliall referve It as an objection to 
“ any future engagements with him, 
“ when the prefent- fervice lhall have 
“ been accomplilhed.” 

Wlio, after reading his letter, wrote 
with fuch an cagernefs to bring fuccour 
to the opprefl'ed family of Hafez Rahmut, 
can believe, that the author was either 
cruel or unjuft? Through the whole, 
mixed with a regard for the character and 
H 2 intcrefts 
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intercfts of the Company, breathes tho 
moft ardent defire to afford relief to the 
opprefled. The manner of the letter is 
well worth obferving, it is quite the lan» 
guage of a man very intent upon the pur- 
pofe about which he wrote and I muft 
own, that with me the matter Teems to 
warrant this conclufion, that the writer 

jnuft have been a good man ; yet this is 

one of the cafes in which he is acqufed of 
oppreflion and injuftice. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 


It requires not any great knowledge of 
the ways of men to fee that the Governor 
of a large country like India, under clr- 
cumftanccs fuch as Mr. Haftings was, 
muft be directed in many cafes by his own 
private opinion, rather than by that of 
the Supreme Council, and much rather 
than by that of the Direftors in Leaden- 
hall-ftreet. A Government ill eftablilhed 
over a conquered country, where the revo- 
lutions are fuddenly brought about, does 
leaft of all admit of inftru£tlons received 
from the moft diftant part of the world, 
even fuppofing the judgment of thole who 
directed it to be perfedlly equal to the talk. 

The 
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The coalitions and changes that take place 
in this eflabllfhed and free country, arc 
too rapid to admit of Inch a direction 
as that; and we muft all know that tho* 
a coward and a knave may flielter himfelf 
under the orders he has received, yet that 
lioncft and bold agent of a Company muft 
in unforefeen or in difficult calcs, a6l to the 
bejl of bis own judgment t 

1[n the empire of China, when a fire 
catches a houlc it may not be extin- 
guiflaed without the orders of a Mao'!- 
darin, and when pulhng down a finglc 
board might lave a whole ftreet from the 
flumes, it mull not be done without offi- 
cial leave given : this may be rule and 
order, it may be fubordination, but is it 
common fenfe r is it the way to extinguifli 
the fire? 'I'hcre is a degree of ablurdity 
in the idea, that a Governor of India muft 
not act without, or even fometimes con- 

, truly 
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Trnry to lnftru£l:ions received from Eng- 
land, that makes it fcarccly admit of a 
ferious refutation, and it is by no means 
fair to expedl that afterwards he is to be 
able to give a diftincT; rcafon for every 
thing he did. The more dilccrning and 
able a man he is, the lefs account will he 
be able to give, for two real()ns ; firH:, 
he will have trsfted to his own jud^mcM 
ill the iiiiic, and the more acute the iudg- 
ment Is, the more cc^mrlicated will be 
the rcafons from wiiicli It act.-^ ; and fc- 
cond, he will, fiaun a cncd'cioulnef; of his 
own intentions and ability, not tliink of 
preparing for a defence ; bis mind will 
dwell uiH)!! fuccecdlng in the adair, at^d 
IiC will trull; his cliaraiflti* to the guodnels 
of his cauic. A lign-poll' painter can tel! 
the rules by which lie works moll exaettv, 
both in dimcniicns and in colouring, bc- 
caufe he is incapa'olc of working at all hut 
by ibmc rule. Aj'elirs mof!; undoubtedly 

could 
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could not give the rule by which he laid 
on his tints, or by which he produced ai 
lymmetry that delighted and aftonifhed all 
mankind, for he moft affuredly had no 
rule. And in general it is well known, 
that even in the works of the common 
mechanic (with a few exceptions) the 
beft workmen pay the leaf! Uriel regard to 
rule. 

I am far from contending that Air. 
Haftings, or any man in any department, 
is to fet the fiipeiior powers at defiance; 
far from it indeed, but then I do not 
confulcr ev'ery deviation from their orders 
as a defiance. 

The India Company i.; a commercial 
body, and all their aftiirs, however great 
the fcale may be, arc for the purpofe of 
getting money, nothing fjperior to that, 

and 
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:lnd I believe 1 may therefore, without 
impropriety, compare their affairs with 
thofc of people in a fmallcr fcale, whofe 
purpofe is the fame. 

There are numbers of merchants in 
London who fend out agents to travel the 
country and tranfiuft hufincfs. They have 
inftruilions from the principal before they 
fet off, and write occafionally from dif- 
ferelit places; they are anfwerahle for 
what they do during their journey. It is 
underftood by both parties, that the time 
and exertion of this a}Tent arc fold to his 
employer as much as that of any clerk 
in his counting-houfe, and that he is to 
follow his orders in the fame manner. 
This is the outline, but what alteration 
do circumftances make ? The clerk at 
home keeps flridt hours, does ho bufinels 
without the mafter’s knowledge, and uOiz 
I acconl- 
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according to the inteaJed rule exactly;, 
while the other agent unites the general 
fulc with good fenfe, at l®aft with his 
own judgment, and does as well as he 
can ; he gives up Tome advantages to his 
cuftomers, entertains them at his maf- 
ter’s expcnce, and is entertained in return ; 
lie keeps fuch hours as he finds heft, and 
in fliort, atfls as he would do if he were 
the principal himlelf. Tills is univer^ 
fally praftifed by all mercantile people in 
this country, and tlic luccefs with which 
it is attended cflablifhcs its propriety upon 
a firmer bahs than tliat of any man’s opi- 
nion ; yet this liberty, allowed by every 
man in trade to his agent, Mr. Burke, 
in a cafe where it is more neeeflary, if pof- 
frhle, denies to a (.lovernor of India, and 
chulcs out partlculai' cafes in which he 
accufes Mr. Haflings. Nothing can l>c 
more lurufl, nor nothing t\ er u'as mo;;e 

unjuft 
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wiijiVU, except when the Romans acevrurd 
,ScIpio Afneanus of reading Greek, if that 
can be called fo had. It would have been 
as well, perhaps, if the Roman General 
had let ti-.c ftudy of that elegant language 
^lone : but it wcjukl not iiave.bccji fo well 
if Mr. Hafting’s had quarrelled w^ith Sir 
Eyre Cootc about a lalary which lie Jrad 
very little chance ever to .enjoy, particu- 
larly as Sir Eyre Coote merited it, and 
the refufing it was an acl of injuniicc to 
A very deferving, and to a dying maiv*. 


* Mr. HiiHin^js, among oUicr things, is accufed ot 
pajing a large annual funi claimed by Sir Eyre Coote, 
but wliich the Direflors forbid to he paid. Mr. Haf- 
tings did not pay it, it was paid by a Nabob Vizicf, 
and General Coote continued to n^cciec it ; lie was at 
that time on a very important fervice, and dying faft. 
Mr. Haftiogs did not interfere actively in tlie aliiiir at all, 
but did not cliufe to quarrel with a General in time of 
war, about a falaiy which he couid not poflibly long 
enjoy. 
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I certainly do not mean to extend my 
defence of Mr. Haftings fo far as to fay, 
that he did not do fame wrong things in 
India ; if 1 did, I fhould be faying what 
I do not believe, nor need I be informed 
of any thing more, than that he is a 
inafit to know that he muft fometimes 
have judged wrong, fometimes had his 
mind biafed by prejudice in favour of 
men, and fometimes by anger againft 
them. All this I think muft have been 
the cafe, for he certainly has failings in 
common with every human being, bcfdes his 
own peculiar faults^, for which Mr. Burke 
certainly does not confider him as dc- 
ferving impeaclimcnt. 

When we confider the great object 
that Mr. Haflings had before his eyes, 

* See Mr. Fox’s character of hlmfelfm his fpcech on 
InJia affairs, ift December, 1783, page 50. 

we 
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we cannot wonder that fome parts of his 
Government were neglected, and that 
fome grievances might cxift which he 
did not redrefs. We never yet fiw any 
man whole abilities were omniprefent, 
nay more, we never yet faw the man who 
could attend to great things and to fmall 
equally well, and what is ftill more yet, 
we never faw, and I may venture to fay, 
we never lhall fee any cafe in %vhich the 
good of the whole and of all the parts is 
capable of being always united. The 
farmer who blamed thcCrcatorof all things 
for not fending the weather that niight 
render /m Ibil the moH: fertile, befidcs his 
infoience in pretending to judge at all, 
was certainly not confiderlng that the 
general good was the objedt, and not his 
in particular, for which if a Superior Being 
was anfwcrable at all, he alone could be 
queftioned. 


No 
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No man knows better than Mr. Burk^ 
ihe different effedbs of a Government 
coii fpoled of many people, or of Councils 
and the Government of one man. Each 
h;-s its peculiar defers, and though the 
Government which is the moft free in its 
principles is certainly the heft ; though it 
is better that people fliould be governed by 
a number of men than by one; by a Par- 
liament of tlieir own chuiing than by a 
King, w'hofe great grand father was chofen 
by t’neir great grand fathers, merely, per- 
haps, for party, or from whim, yet 
thoudi the one Government Is decidcdlv 
better than the other, an union of the 
two, which we find take place at home 
here, is better than cither, and this 
advantage arifes from the abfolute necefy 
fty that there is forfomeone perfon hav- 
ing'a right to a(St in particular cafes as he 
ai'.'.I his own friends may think proper, 

witiiout 
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without the formality and delay of Public 
Councils ; tills In fomc degree counter- 
afls the flow motions of a Government 
compofcd of a number of councillors, and 
the advantages, If not the necelilty of this, 
is fo obvious to men, that the bold coun- 
cils of the famous I^ord Chatham were 
what procured him the efleem of rh« 
Engliih nation. The fame charaeler, 
which was that of a bold daring State!- 
man, relHng his lame, his honour, and 
his head, merely upon the gooJnels of 
Ills intentions and of his mcafuivs; I la;', 
that fame charaeler made un of great Inns 
whlcli procured him flatues, has procured 
Mr. Haflings an tmpencbmcnt. 1 c.g .hi 
repeat it, and I will maintain, that ihcre 
is a great fimilarlty of charadler, and that 
from the very parts in which they arc 
alike, the one has obtained a ftatuc, and the 
other is thrc.irened u'ltlia 


I did 
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I did not begin this defence of what 1 
deem an injured character, with a defign 
to combat every feparate charge, Mr. 
Haflings has done that himfelf in a very 
compleat manner; my intention at no time 
went any farther than to make an appeal 
to the good fenle and tire juftice of my 
countrymen, by (hewing on what falfe 
ground his accufers had gone, and how 
unfiurly they had during the whole pro- 
ceeded, and 1 have dated fcvcral of the 
charges which I (hould conlidcr as a very 
clear proof of the want of candour with 
which he has been accufed. 

Perhaps I (hould inlift more fully up'on 
thefe unfair proceedings, and it may be 
fald that I promifed in a former letter to 
meet every ch.arge. I did fo, but I only 
meant that if called upon, I was ready to 
expofe the fallacy of the different charges, 

for 
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for I begun with the avowed purpofe of 
fpeaking to the cafe in a general and in a 
brief way, that reafon might be made tlie 
arbiter^, withdut that minute and particu- 
lar attention which fo few people can 
Jiiid leifure or patience to give. 


% 
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LETTER V. 


Perhaps it demands an apology, that 
after appealing to the juftice and to the 
reafon of my countrymen, I fliould venture 
to addrefs their intereji upon the fame 
fubje^t. I muft here declare, I do not 
believe that intereft, and the love of 
money, or the love of fvvay, are equal in 
the breaft of an Englilhman, to the love 
of equity I think they are not, and I 
hope they never will be. I, however, 
muft intereft your attention to the fubjed 
in a political and an interefted view of 
the matter, for while it is not determined 
t9 give up the wealth of Afia for confcl- 


ence 
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?pce fake, I mu ft confider that as an ob-. 
jecl of no fmall importance. 

The friends of Mr. Haftings have faid, 
that upon tlic iffue of his caufe depends 
our future affairs in India. That was a 
ftrong afl'ertion, and I own I do not be- 
lieve it to be wholly right. I think that 
it is poffible that even Mr. Haftings meets 
■with ill treatment, fuch as he does «(?/de- 
ferve, yet there maybe men found who will 
ferve the Ingrateful multitude whopunifh- 
ed him. 1 think, indeed, that mifehief 
wnll be heaped upon the devoted Indians 
that day that Mr. Haftings is impeached. 
Men who prefer gold to honour, and who 
do not objcift to filling a poft when dif- 
grace attends good adions, will certainly 
be from nature and from circumftance s 
compleatly venal. 

K % They 
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TThey will probably behave lb ill tLi> 
cither to procure 5 total alteration, or 
thev will ruin the Company, fo that I 
think there is ftill one chance. 

The Hate in which the India Company 
no\y is, has become a very critical and a 
very interefting one, and every day it 
becomes more and more lb ; it draws very 
fall to fome great point, further tlian which 
it never can proceed. 

When the Englllh Eall India Company 
was firft incorporated, and for long after. 
It was not an object of much envy to 
the reft of Europe ; thofe nations which 
watch over the motions of this kingdom, 
had naturally turned their attention and 
envy to the monopoly which we had ob- 
tained of the trade of the weftern world ; 
Britain, in itfelf invulnerable, was only to. 

bo 
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Le wounded In this remote extremity, and 
to it did all Europe lot.-k, either with 
anger or fuTpence. Our natural enemies 
determined to diffolve a connexion to 
which they vainly attributed tlie greatnefs 
of this country, atid even our friends 

wlth-hcld their afliilancc. The cvetit > ou 

■/ 

all know ; it was not poflihle to retain 
pofilffion of America, and to combat 
Europe at the lame inllant, and we had 
no occalion to be adonilhcd at our want 
of fuccefs, particularly as wc had been at 
great pains to make the Americans our 
enemies before the war began. We 
thought a Brltifli A£l of Parliament could 
do any thing, whereas, when imprudently 
made, it is the moll ufelcfs piece of paper 
in the world. 

After the child, as it was metaphori- 
cally called, was feparated from the pa- 
rent 
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rcut, it was expected that the former was 
loilouii/h, niid the latter to decay ; nei- 
ther ot the two have, however, hap})ened. 
Vv'e are yet formidable, we arc ricii, we 
5re enviable, and we arc envied. The 
only poikfliau that we have left, that is 
TTc.xr.da wliiic to cat cacli others throats 
...uoui, is our territory in the Eaft Indies. 
The uatioDs of Europe have turned round 
from the Whft to the Eafl, and bcj^ln to 
rcrerivc that tiurc is lome h(»pe yet, and 
ivi!.ef-'-ie wlileli feems very wltc in Itl'clf, 
may prulyabiy make them j'edoiil)lc their 
attention, eij,her directly or indirevflly ; 
3hc atlicr oatioiis of Europe rafted the 
3«.veeti of our commerce to India, but 
1 . 0 W they iha.Il taftc no more. Ourlndia 
Company riles, and theirs, fmk apace ; 
this truth ia notorious to all tlie world, 
end it i? ablolutely Imjx^hible that the 
nc.Lioui> tliat luffer will bear it long. The 

' feat 
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feat and the object: of war will be tiTi;:!"- 
ferred from the uncultivated field., ui 
America, to the fertile and the rich pbiusi 
of Aha, when the time comes that tlie 
enemies of Britain are ready for aiii)ther 
attack. 

There is in general little credit to he 
gained by any prcdiiflion, but that doe-? 
riot take away the nectllity or propriety 
of looking as attentively as we ca-a iuti:- 
our future affairs. 

Paih experience has lliewn, that thcrc 
are nations in Europe placed as If on pur- 
pole to keep the Brltifli empire within 
bounds, and to check our ilicccl?, and 
wherever it has been apprehended we were 
moft vulnerable, there Iiave we been 
wmunded. The prefent hcuatlon of af- 
fairs Is not fiich as to give us any occalicn. 
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to think that this fyftctn Is changed, and 
if it is not, we mufl expert the next w'ar, 
like all the others, will be dire<Si:ed at 
the part in which It Is not only the 
moft eafy to attack, but where alfo It 
is likely to hurt us the moft. The lettle- 
ments in queftion in India are that very 
part. 

When a pofll-flion held by force hap- 
pens to be large, and numeroufly inhabit- 
ed, it becomes eafy to attack, under the 
pretence of liberating it from flavery, and 
the difficulty of retaining it incrcafes In 
the fame proportion. Our pofleffions in 
India are fufficlently large, numerous 
and dilaffefled, to produce this cffefl in a 
very confide table degree. They are our 
richeft poffi-ffionsj therefore the moft de- 
fircable to take, and the moft hurtful for 
U3 to lofe. The French with the affift- 

ance 
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Once of their friends the- Dutch, will be 
botli able and willing to undertake tins, 
and if they behave with common pru- 
dence, they may eafily get the inhabi- 
tants on their fide ; to increafe, if pof- 
fible, the natural defire of thefe nations 
to humble Ih'itain, and to direct their 
views to India, the great extenbon of our 
Company at this very time, and tlic want 
of it in their own, do moft certainly tend, 
fo that we have reafon to apprehend danger 
there. 

Should we by punhlnnp; iNIr. Ilallings 
in the manner Mr. I^urkc projiofcs, upon 
a partial view of his actions, cftahliih the 
precedent of throwing difgrace upon men 
who have a£ted to the beft of their judg- 
ment, wc certainly take aw’ay at once 
that energy aud exertion whicli only live 
by applaule and efteem, and which arc 

T, li) 
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fo necelliiry in India. TliP men who 
them will quote the orders of the Direc- 
tors tor their actions, and under the (hade 
of order and propriety will they fee -wui 
precipitated. Honour will be out ;; the 
queftion, dilgrace will henceforth i r .it- 
tached to the Government, and it will 
therefore of neci ffify (I fiy of neceflity, 
for it is as natural and necefl’ary as it is 
poffiblo for any thing to be) become the 
oujecl of rr:cn who pn fr gain to reputa- 
tion, and gi)ld to a good name. How 
inferior that ciafs ot men is to thofc who 
i'et k for fame and honour, every child 
knows. To be an executioner Is reckoned 
the mofl ullgraceful office, but it is not the 
lead gainful. Yet there is a difficulty of 
tinding men fufficiently dead to the opi- 
nion of others to accept of this office, 
ev\;n among the moft debalcd of mankind. 
Ill every rank in locicty the rej^ctiabilily 


IS 
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IS either a part of the reivard, or the want 
of it a part of the tiling for which m^n .ire 
paid. Many a relpeftablt man ftarvcs as 
a cur..te on twenty pounds a year, who 
would not tor twenty thoul'and become a 
baillfPs follower, or any profclliou to 
which there isa degreeof difgrace att. ched. 
What but a regard for honour fupports 
the loldier in his campaign upon a bare 
fubfillance? The world cannot produce an 
inhatice, where there is any number of 
men retained in a dij^raceful fervire at lb 
low a rate. I iaiily tlicn conclude, that 
honour is a fpecles of pay more cffic. v ions 
than money, and that it is the aim of the 
good and the virtuous. That mo. ey 
alone attracts a very inferior and a very 
dhferent fet of men. 

There are degrees and proportion'; in 
every thing. Mr. Halting;, aimeo at 

fume 
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fame aiul at honours, and lie got them; 
but fliould it be tound that they are wrefted 
from him, or turned to cUfgrace, honour 
will no longer bo fought for in that fta- 
tion, and another and a much inferior fet 
of men will fill thole places which require 
probity, honour, and humanity. 

Whether we confider the unfitncfs of 
fuch men to repel our enemies, to govern 
our fubjrdls, or to mat^^gc our commer- 
cial alF.iirs, wc muH: look upon the change 
with fome degree of concern, viewing it 
merely in a prudent light. We cannot 
certainly do what may lead to fuch an ini- 
portant alteration witliout confidtring 
Well what wc are about, yet if we 
fiiffer fuch an accufation to be fabricated, 
as that againfl Mr. Haflings, if we give 
ear to it, wc mufl: expert the change 
will take place ; for fuppofing the thing 

granted. 
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granted, that men arc to have every part 
of their condud called in queftion, and 
wherever they cannot well and clearly 
vindicate thcmfelves before a body of men. 
•who do not under fland the iijfah'y they are to 
be ranked with the vllcfl: of oppreffors, no 
man can take the charge of afl’airs in India 
with any other expedation than that of 
cncovintcring dilgracc. 

So far ;u: honour or diibracc are uled 

o 

as rc'.v aii ii o' puuilhments, tiiey require a 
very different management, and one that 
is much more Ikiitul than any other 
Ipecics of rewards or puiniments ; they 
arc of all others capable of producing, 
under certain circumllanccs, the moil 
powerful efteds. There are few cha- 
raders, and thofc few are bad, whom 
the love of fame, of glory, or the good 
opinion of men, docs not overbalance the 

love 
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love of ;Taiii*, and It will lead to the raoit 
extra v'agant actions ; the love of a^«)ney is 
a coid, prudent, beggarly and weak paf- 
fr-'i in coinp .nlon, h is circumfpedl, and 
leaves nicii on all great occafions. ''i hofe 
rn who bow down to the god of riches 
never gain the laurels of the hero; and on 
the contrary, fear of Ihame deters men 
from aifls of villainy more than fear of 
actual phyfical pimifliment. It is of great 
.conlv.qucnce, therefore, to prelcrvc in all 
cafes t: ability oi ufing thefe two mofl: 
powerlul of all engines; they are however 
inc' pable of frequent ufe, as they become 
ii rlrcly inclTcflual. The foldler who has 
been publickly difgraccd, Ibmetimes in- 

♦ '^Phere arc many pec^le who feem however to be 
quite deftitute of this paffioii for the efteem of men. It 
IS becaufc they have no hopes of acquiring it. Men 
are never mifers while they have no expadlation of get- 
ing^rich. 


deed 
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deed PTcerts himfelf to regain hi? honour^ 
but much oftener has it a cont, ary tffeft, 
and he becomes worfe infttad of better^ 
A repetition of difgrace, by eiTeClunlly 
fhutting up the road to glory, opens '.vide 
the path of infamy, and leads to what- 
ever is bad. The fear of incun ing the 
firfl: difgrace is the great engine, a:'. ! the 
oppofite ctfefl produced by too much ule 
of the punifhmei* , rt-qiur ^ u t- '>c admi- 
niftcred wuh great • /e run 

a rifque by our treatment of IMr. I la (lings', 
of ruining the profpi fls of all future Go- 
vernors ; every man who - a • •. Is ’■o that 
important ftation after him, muil wauC 
attachment to the fcr/ice, becaufc he may 
be impeached for dohig wliat he th', 'light 
beft. He muft confider it as fo very ciif- 
ficult a thing to efcape cenfurc, that lie 
will lay his accounti with it, and then 
the miierics of India will be compl.'tit, 

tvhilc 
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while our expulfion may be looked for as 
certain, from the nature of things, and 
defireable for the fake of putting a period 
to a fyftem which will be difgraccful to 
human nature. 

Had Mr. Haftings known what was to 
I)ave been his fate when he firfl entered 
into the important, the difficult, and the 
dangerous poll of (h)vernor in India, he 
might have fecured the fmilcs of fortune, 
and dtaed the breath of llandi-r. lie 
might have implicitly obeyeel the orders 
of th_: D’.rtcfors, ahd he might have, by 
throwin;> fiiC whole of the actions cither 
upon rl:c m or upon the Council in India, 
L'ceome a Go'i’crmr iviihoul refponJibUily ; 
he might. liavc loft our pofteffions there 
indeed, but then he might have done it 
according to his directions, and to every 
charge that was made againft him he 

niisrht 

O 
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might have given that aiiiwer. It would 
have prevented a poflibility of impeach- 
ment, nor would it have been in the power 
of any lingle Member of the Houle of 
Commons, to threaten a man who had be- 
trayed his country and his employers me* 
thoBically. Future Governors, whole ex- 
perience of the paft has learnt them a 
leflbn of prudence, and of felfilhnels, 
may take this method ; though I fuppole, 
had Mr. Hallings known the whole, he 
would either have governed as he did, or 
•not at all. He probably prefers the fatif- 
fadlion of having hh aSlkns approved by 
IVarren Hqftings to any other whatever, 
and fo far he is out of the reach of his moft 
malignant eneitiy. 


Without trufting altogether to reafon- 
ing on this point, it is a fa£t, that when 
almoft the whole world was divided into 
M Roman 
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Roman provinces, and while the Gover- 
nors aimed at rank and honour by that 
poft, they were remarkably juft and good^ 
but when through the faults and rapacity 
of a few, the honour of the whole begun 
to be fulpedled, it loon ceafed altogether to 
exift, and the provinces, once happy under 
noble patricians* who were examples of 
Roman virtue and diftributers of Roman 
juftice, then groaned under the tyranny, 
the taxes and other illegal extortions of 
the bankrupt and profligate- 

This was the change actually produced 
by the lubftitutioii of difgrace^ injicad of 
honour, and the bad turn being once given, 
human power was unequal to a means of 
preventing the increallng depravity ; it went 
on till that great empire, which had ex- 
tended fo far and wide, fell in pieces like a 
ragged garment through its own wcaknefe. 

This 
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Tills is a great and ftrlking example, the 
truth of which no man can deny, and it 
happened merely from the nature of things. 
The Roman Emperors themfelves never 
encouraged oppreflion in Governors, but 
generally wifhed rather to punifh it le- 
verely ; and in proportion as punilhments 
increaled, the oppreflion increaled in a 
double degree. 

We fliould confidcr very well what we 
wilh, what is the objeft in impeaching 
Mr. Haftings, and whether it will anfwer 
the purpole which is intended ; this is of 
more importance than any other thing, 
in the prudent and wife view of the 
queftion. 

There are two objedls that may be pof» 
fibly in view by this tranfadtio!. : Firfl, 
the punifliing a man who has not ad^ed 
M 2 properly 
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properly, when confidered merely as an 
aft of juftice. Second, the efFeft that 
punilhment may have as an example to 
future Governors, in their treatment of 
the people of the country; their obe- 
dience to the Court of DIreftors, and 
their regard to the interefts of the Com- 
pany. 

With regard to the firft of thefe, the 
punilhing a man who has afted impro- 
perly, a great deal has already been faid. 
We have feen that the accufations have not 
been fairly brought againft him. As 
the accufer of an enemy, Mr. Burke was 
perhaps excufable in only relating the 

worft, and putting the moft unfavourable 

• 

of poilible conftruftions on his aftions, 
but as the invefligator of truth he was 
certainly wrong; I repeat it, certainly 
and decidedly wrong. When a man ac- 

cufes 
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cufes another of a dtfilndi p^he crime^ 
fuch as murder or theft, where there is 
no opinion but a firm belief, he has only 
to fubfiantiate his charge, and let the 
other party diiprove it. But when from 
a number of clrcwnjiances he is io enquire 
into a faSi, for the purpofe of forming an 
opinion, it is only common juftice to 
look at all the circuimftances, Mr. 
Burke gives at great length the things 
on which he founded his opinion, but 
there docs not any thing appear which 
gives us rcafbn to think that he exa» 
mined to find out whether he might not 
be under a miftake, by looking only at the 
parts that feemed to him again/l Mr, 
Haftings. He gives always a decided 
opinion from the view of one fide which 
he had taken. In the eye of the law, of 
juftice, and of common fenfe, in cales 
that only admit of circumftantial evi- 
dence, 
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derice, every man who does not jud^« 
from all be knows, and who is not wil- 
ling to enquire into both rides of the queir 
tiofl, is a partial and unfair man. 

Mr, Burke leems to have forgot a very 
material diriin(511on that there is between 
a man who performs his duty improperly, 
and a man who commits an actual crime, 
in a cafe where he has no obligation at all 
to interfere. Men who murder or Ileal 
are of this latter fpecies ; they take away 
life and property with which they have 
poritively no concern. Phyricians, who 
happen to apply wrong remedies, and kill 
their pa.tients, either through want of Ikill 
or through negleft ; agents or conridential 
iervants, who injure their mailers pro- 
perty by carelellhefs or millake, are of 
the former clafs. There are probably 
more lives loll by the want of Ikill o£ 

phyficians" 
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fhyficlans, or by their neglect, than by 
murtierers ; and there is certainly an hun- 
dred times more property or wealth, or 
what you pleafc to call it, loft by the 
neglc^l of lervaiits, than by a^ftual theft. 
The phyfical eftetfts are equally bad, lof$ 
of life and property in both cafts^ Every- 
one knows, however, the difference of 
criminality ; they have no rcfemblance 
either in nature or in extent. The aiTiflin 
who gave the blow, and the phyfician 
who gave the poilbn, aCled under differ* 
ent clrcumftances : it was the phyfician’s 
duty to do fomethiiig, and he did what 
he thought heft, according to his capacity 
and attention to the fubjcfl ; it was, on 
the contrary, the afiaffiu’s duty to have 
abftaincd from what he did ; the one 
fuppofed he was doing right, and the 
dther knew he was doing wrong. It is 
fair to accufc the afl'aftin or the thief: 

poiitivcly 
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pofitively, and let him clear hlmfelf ; he 
can probably do it, if he is innocent, for 
he is to be judged from fa<^s. Were 
the phyfician or agent to be called in 
queftioii for adtlng wrong in their 
feparate profeffions, it would not be 
by an accufation but an enquiry ; their 
Criminality could not conlifl: in the aft, 
but the intention of the aft, which could 
only be difeovered from all the cirCuftah- 
Ces well compared, both for and againft. 
With regard to the all'aflin and thief, the 
intention is not the thing, it is the act 
•which Jhews intention and admits of being 
clearly charged at once. Every body 
mull perceive, that however blameablc 
Mr. Haftings may be, he flill is in the 
circumltances of the phyfician dr the 
agent. What he did was done in the 
capacity of his office. Mr. Burke has 
proceeded againil him, however, as an 

ailaflin 
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aflaffin, having no bufinefs at all with 
India, but as entering and committing 
depredations in a wanton and voluntary 
manner. This alone makes the tranf- 
aftion the moft unfair in its princi- 
ple podlble. I do not believe any man 
can produce an inftance more unfair that 
ever took place in the way of accula- 
tion. Conlider to what it leads, and then 
pronounce. Suppofe all men entrufted 
with the health of others might be quef- 
tioned, who but dclperadoes would accept 
the truft. Murder is a high crime and 

mifdemeanori a phyfician is proved 

in a fever to have given opium, when a 
juryof medical men think antimony would 
have faved the life, and that the opium 
killed; — muft we hang the phyfician ?— 
We might in that cafe fay with Maclieath, 
The world would be tinned, fuch num- 
bers would fwing upon Ty burn-tree. 

N No 
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No Man who valued his lik would he 
a phyfician in that cafe, nor will any man 
who values his character govern in India 
in this. All law is at an end, if you pro- 
ceed in matters of opinion as in matters 
of fadi ; yet Mr. Burke docs, and Mr. 
Burke is a man of fehfe, of honour and 
of virtue. Mr. Burke has never fixed his 
eye upon one extenuating circumftancc, 
but he has painted thofe of a dark com- 
plexion in the blackeft manner. 

Nothing, ill fhort, can more clearly 
fhew the intention than thefe charges do ; 
they bear upon their face* the defire of 
blackening a man’s charaitcr in every 
poffible inftance; there is not a finglc fen- 
tence from which we are warranted to 
draw the conclufion, that Mr. Burke 
meant to examine candidly, that he 
wiflied to know whether there was any 

thing 
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thing that might in fome degree clear a 
man accufed of fo many crimes. Had 
Mr. Burke in any inftance put a good con- 
ftrudlion on Mr. Haftings’ adlions, had he 
in any cafe doubted that he meant well, had 
he in any cafe added a fingle extenuating 
faft, by way of making people judge fairly, 
he might have fome claim to candour, 
but as it is he has none. I repeat it, that 
in this cafe, he has no claim to one grain 
of candour ; it is even to be quelliohed 
whether the partial ftatements and unfair 
conclufions do not deferve a harlher name 
than that of wxint of candour. 

It may not now be improper, in a cur- 
Ibry manner, to view tlic whole or tiie 
proceedings againfl: Mr. Haftings. In 
the firft place, the fituation in which he 
llands, reprefented as the opprefjfjr of ibirly 
tniUions of the inojl kunnlefs people hi 
N 2. -hht ; 
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Ajia\ and Mr. Burke as the avenger cf 
the wrongs of an injured and a helplefs 
multitude^ is very unfavourable to Mr. 
Haftings. I fhould be forry to fee the 
day when this contraft was not fufficlent 
to influence the tninds of Engliflimen, 
and I fliould execrate myfelf were I capa- 
ble of {landing a moment in defence of 
fuch injuftiee. 

We certainly, froth the clrcumftances* 
are all on Mr. Burke’s fide. It is the fide 
on which I found myfelf at firll ; nor did 
I alter till I. found that Mr. Burke had 
either prove’d nothing at all, or that he had 
proved, that the conflitution of the India 
Company, which Mr. Haftings ferved, was 
the caufe of every evil*. He had accufed 
Mr. Haftings of breaking treaties, after he 

* It is furprizing this inconflftency did not occur to 
Ms i Burke himfclf, it is To very glaring and to abfurd. 

had 
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had proved the India Company had never 
made a treaty that they had not broke* 
and that it was not the men who went 
to India that were at all to blame. If a 
pilot is ordered to Tea in a fliip which is 
rotten and full of holes, is the finking of 
the fhip to be laid to his charge ? 

Were I to (laud up for the oppreflbrs of 
India, there is no evil which I fhould not 
deferve to endure ; I at firft looked upon 
Mr. Haftings as fuch, and I curled his 
name. I looked on Mr. Burke as their 
avenger, and I revered him. But the w'oes 
of the people of India are not the thing 
in queftion. I am convinced that the 
greateft injury \vc can do to them is by 
difgracing Mr. Haftings. I am convinced 
the mUment that is done, there remains no 
objcfl to be attained by governing India 
but money. Money balanced agsinft dil- 
grace. But independent of tlic poor in- 
habitants 
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habitants of India, Mr. Burke’s charges 
aimed in a pcrfonal manner, in dircift op- 
pofition to the opitiion which he avowed 
on the ill: of December 1783, arid tiierc- 
fore thb reverence for the caiife of India 
has nothing to do with this queflion: 
!M;\ Burke himlelf exculpated Mr. Ilaf- 
fings wlicn he accufed the Company, 
and the very liaturc of the cor.ftirutioli of 
the C ompany. 

With regard to individual jufticc, this 
profecutloii is from ihat the fartheft pol- 
hblc. Partial llatenicnts and unfair con- 
elulions are in all cales improper. If a 
man is innocent, they arc diabolical ; if 
he is guilty, they arc ufcleTs. The pre- 
cedent that may be fet by the punlfliment 
of Mr. Haflings, if good, might be fome 
txcufe for an unfair tra;ifa« 5 lion, but even 
that is wanting; there cannot be any good 
derived tiihcr to England, to the Cpm- 

pany-, 
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pany, or to tlic inliabltants or' Afia : nor, 
in ^ •..ndckn ii'g the w^'olc, is there one good 
pu:;.oi'j ihiVc it is ev: r likely t<’ ierve; we 
can V specl nothing from it, but that Indi^ 
will be worlc governtd in future, that 
there V. ill be more extortio I, more cru- 
cltv, lels fitith with the Company, and 
Ids exertion in cafes of w'ar and danger, 

Tn fiiort, whatever is dear to us in India 
is at Cake, and under the idea of jufticc 
and regard to tlic lives and properties of 
the natives of Alia, wc arc going to give 
them up, by tliis one a£Hon, to the domi- 
nion of men who will have no object but 
that of riches, and who arc dead to the 
opinions of nren, and of confequence to 
virtue. 

Ouce more, my countrymen, let me 
intreat you to confider the importance of 

this 
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this cafe, to ufe your reafon and your dif^ 
cernment; you will then perceive that an 
individual is accuied under the mofl de- 
ceitful idea poflible ; hisaccufer hasaffe^- 
ed to efpoufe the caufe of virtue and of the 
oppfeffed ; he has collefled the cries of 
the Indians, which, he fays, were given 
to the feas and the winds, and for the 
fake of private vengeance, he has heaped 
them on an individual head, under the 
name of punifhing the guilty; he has 
fabricated charges in a manner that does 
not accord with equity; he has contra- 
di^ed his qwn principles, avowed in a 
national fenate ; and he has made ufe of 
every mode which his eloquence, his 
fancy, and his argument can furnifh, to 
make you believe that his caufe is that 
of thirty millions of your fellow crea- 
tiires. Could he advance a ftronger claim 
to attention ?, Does not every human vir- 
tue. 
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tue fecond his requeft? Ought not th6 
man to be heard who adts in fo good a 
caufe, who pleads at once for juftice and: 
humanity? Yet, my countrymen, it is 
no fuch thing, the very number of the 
charges are a proof of this ; the manner 
in which he has gone to work is a proof 
the of this; and the end that he propoles is. 
very oppolite of what he leads us to exped^. 
There is much at Hake, and our pallions 
are attacked by involving the caule of one 
man with that of thirty millions;, we mufl- 
feparate them ; they are indeed connedted,. 
but by a very different bond from that 
reprefented to us, for on the fate of Mr.. 
Haftings depends the future government, 
and the future happinefs of our poffeflions 
in India. 
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